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PREFACE 


Tue Addresses forming this volume were spoken to London 
working people chiefly on Sunday afternoons. It has been 
my custom since the year 1875 to conduct what I have 
called Sunday afternoon lectures to working people dur- 
ing the winter months. I began them in Birmingham 
and continued into the twelfth winter there, when I 
removed to London. KHighteen of the following lectures 
were delivered as the sixth winter’s course in London, or 
the eighteenth from the commencement. 

These afternoon meetings have always been very popular 
with the people, and have filled the largest buildings I 
eould get. For many years I had the use of Birmingham 
Town Hall, which was always full. I now use my own 
church, which seats 1500 people. If there were a larger 
building in the district I would try to get it. 

I send out this book that those anxious to reach the 


aristocratic working man may see the kind of material 
N; 
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which a busy pastor has used with such marked’ success. 
I hope it may be of some service to ministers and laymen 


engaged in afternoon services, now so popular in many 


places. 


CHARLES LEACH. 


LONDON, 1894. 
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SOCIALISM, 


Passage of Scripture read—LEV. xxv. 8-24; MATT. xxv. 31-46. 


“« Man in society is like a flower 
Blown in its native bed: ’tis there alone 
His faculties, expanded in full bloom, 
Shine out—there only reach their proper use.” 


—COowpPER. 
“* Without company, all dainties 
Lose their true relish, and like painted grapes, 
Are only seen, not tasted.” 
—MASSINGER. 


**To feel for none is the true social art of the world’s stoics—men 
without a heart.” —Byron, 


A 





SERMONS AND ADDRESSES. 


SOCIALISM. 


WueEn I was quite a youngster I was married to a York- 
shire lassie. It is so many years ago that I scarcely like 
to tell you the number. You would scarcely believe it if 
I did, when you judge of me by the appearance of my 
beardless face. But let the time pass. When we had 
been married some while, my wife, in order to have a clear 
understanding of little matters concerning our home life, 
said to me one day, ‘‘ What is thine is mine, and what is 
mine is my own.” TI looked, listened, and laughed. It 
made but little impression on me. JI noticed that it 
pleased her, and it didn’t harm me, and so the saying 
passed. That was my wife’s notion of our domestic 
socialism. It was not at alla bad position for a young 
married woman to take. 

I have a suspicion that there are many people to-day 
whose notions of Socialism are very much what my wife’s 
were at the time to which I refer. Many of you, doubtless, 
who saw the subject announced for to-day as Socialism, 
would come to the conclusion that it was something 
dreadful about which I was going to talk, and you may 
have laughed, or perhaps shrugged your shoulders in 
amazement, and felt sorry that at last Leach had taken 
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to that thing which some say means the robbery of one 
for the benefit of another. If you have thought that I am 
sorry for you; but perhaps you will change your view 
before the meeting is ended to-day. 

I want us earnestly and seriously a little to look at this 
question of Socialism, for it is here among us, and will have 
to be reckoned with whether we will or not. Hundreds of 
people are looking at it, and if we are wise we shall try to 
understand what it means. In these days it behoves us 
to try to keep abreast of the various popular questions, 
and sometimes to know the real meaning of things is to 
prevent the fear which ignorance of them often creates. 

I want to-day to let our thinking run in these directions. 
First, I shall ask what is Socialism; then, I shall try to 
show that it aims at the destruction of poverty; and then 
I shall discuss the question of how it proposes to do 
this. Though I have less than half-an-hour in which to 
accomplish this huge task, I hope to send you away in a 
better mood than that in which some of you came. Now 
to our task. 


I.—WHAT IS SOCIALISM ? 


I have an impression that a great many people’s notions 
about it are extremely hazy. They think it is some shock- 
ing, terrible, dreadful thing. When they hear of Socialism, 
they think of armed men rudely cutting down innocent 
people in the streets, breaking into peaceful homes, murder- 
ing the innocent, and destroying all law and government 
and righteousness. Indeed, some people’s ideas of Socialism 
are, that it is a scheme for empowering those who have no 
property to put their hands on the property of others, that 
those who are poor are to enrich themselves at the expense 
of the well-to-do, that, in fact, it means to take all that is 
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worth taking, and divide it amongst the poor, idle, thrift- 
less and vagabonds. This is not my Socialism. 

In Yorkshire there used to be a set of politicians known 
by the name of Levellers, and I have myself within the 
last few years, when visiting Yorkshire, heard the name of 
Leveller mentioned in conversation. Of course there are 
no Levellers left now. If they have any representatives 
at all, it would be in the party known as extreme Radicals. 
When I was a boy my father sometimes expressed himself 
to be a Leveller, and I once asked him what he meant by 
levelling. Whereupon, with a light heart and ready tongue, 
but with a twinkle in his eye, he said, ‘‘ Levelling means that 
we should all share alike, and all have part of the country’s 
money and the country’s property.” ‘‘ Well,” I said in my 
boyish ignorance, “ but, father, suppose you all levelled this 
morning, you would be all unlevelled to-morrow, and what 
would you do then?” Then with a piece of good fun and 
humour he answered, “ Level again, my lad, level again.” 

My father did not hold these notions, but I am afraid 
that some people think the Socialists do. 

This is not my kind of Socialism. Let us try to get 
to a working definition. You have heard of Communism, 
Anarchy, Nihilism, and Socialism. They all sound dread- 
ful to you who have never taken the trouble to know 
what any of them mean, Anarchy and Nihilism mean 
much the same, and they are indeed dreadful enough. 
Anarchy means destruction of all law and government, 
leaving every man to do muchas he likes, That isa system 
which, if ever it should get in power, would speedily destroy 
itself. Anarchy is bad enough, and is indeed dangerous 
to all society, and at all cost it should be restrained. I 
would make short work of the Anarchist. Communism 
means all being alike, levelling, sharing; not rich and 
poor, but all being on the same level. Communism might 
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exist under almost any form of government, and in fact 
has been tried in several forms, as in some of the small 
societies in the United States of America, such as the 
‘‘Shakers” and some others. They have, I believe, tried 
to practise Communism. Where men agree to it I can’t 
see much harm in letting them try it. There are not a 
few who think that the early Christians mentioned in the 
Gospels were among the first to attempt thus to live, for 
those who had property, houses, and land, sold the same 
and brought the price of that which was sold and laid it 
at the Apostles’ feet, and distribution was made to every 
man, according to his several necessities. Opinion is 
divided about this passage, though it is frequently quoted 
by the advocates of Communism as the practice of the early 
disciples on this subject. 

I once went to a confirmation service in the Church of 
England. The Bishop of Ripon was present and gave an 
address. In the address he said that if there was any 
practice upon which Jesus Christ did not say much, that 
we did not know His mind upon, we must consider the 
conduct of His early disciples. Said he, ‘If a rich man 
left his home for a distant land, and you were anxious to 
know what instructions he had given his servants, you 
would carefully note the behaviour, and life, and conduct 
of these servants, and therein you would imagine you found 
the master’s orders, So,” said he, “‘ we can know the mind 
of Christ by studying the life and conduct and practice 
of His immediate disciples.’ Upon that he built his 
argument in favour of confirmation, and go on. 

If we were to adopt that as a principle, and apply it to 
the passages in the early chapters of the Acts, which speak 
of having all things common, it might seem that this was 
the Saviour’s teaching. Dr. Dale, a man honoured and 
beloved throughout the world, thinks that the passages in 
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the Acts do not at all exhibit an attempt at Communism. 
He thinks that what the early Christians did was rather a 
special effort to meet a special emergency. There had been 
a great revival in the Church, large numbers of men had 
been converted from Judaism to Christianity. Many of 
these would have to sacrifice their home, their occupation, 
their all. The infant Church found itself thus with large 
numbers of converts upon its hands, who were destitute, 
and for whom it was bound to make some kind of provision. 
The Church nobly rose to the emergency, the richer men in 
the Church possessed of property sold it, and poured the 
price into the lap of the Apostles, and said, “ Here it is; 
use it to the full.” 

If that be a correct view, and it certainly seems reason-. 
able, all praise is due to the early Church for its noble 
attempt; and one would think that if this had been an 
attempt at Communism—having all things common—we 
should have found some reference to it in some other pas- 
sage in the Scriptures; but I have yet to learn that there 
is any such reference in any letter or epistle. 

I dismiss Communism as at present unworkable, and it 
need not detain us now. It does not suit the genius of 
English society, is not in harmony with our methods of 
thinking and living, and is not likely, I think, to have 
many serious responsible adherents in England for some 
time to come. 

But Socialism is different from all these. It does not 
trouble itself so much with levelling down as with levelling 
up. It would have the State take possession of most, if 
not all, of the means of production. It says, and says with 
emphasis, that means ought to be found for finding employ- 
ment for every man able and willing to work, and it would 
rigorously punish every man able, but not willing to work. 
It would act upon the principle of the Scriptures, “If a 
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man will not work neither shall he eat,’’ and this is a 
sound principle. 

We have a good deal of Socialism already. What is our 
public education but Socialism? What are our free libra- 
ries but bits of Socialism? The provision of water and of 
gas in many communities are illustrations, on a small scale, 
of Socialism. Socialism means all doing for each what 
each cannot do for itself. 

There are two forms of Socialism of which it is possible 
to think ; one a godless Socialism, and the other Christian 
Socialism. And Christian Socialism would express itself 
not by saying, “ What is thine is mine,” but rather by 
saying, “‘What is mine is thine.’ I am not pledged to 
accept all the teachings of the Socialists, but there is not 
much to object to what I have here put forth as the 
doctrines held by some. 


I].—LET US NOTICE NOW THAT SOCIALISM AIMS AT 
THE DESTRUCTION OF POVERTY. 


And merely to aim at removing poverty is a noble object, 
an object that every right-minded man will heartily approve. 
Will you note carefully that I do not say that it aims at 
the destruction of wealth, but simply at the destruction of 
poverty. Very likely if ever Socialism should come to be 
largely practised in England, there will be, as I think there 
ought to be, some restraint upon the accumulation of large 
fortunes. Many of the huge fortunes which men have 
built up, I fear, have not always the blessing of God resting 
upon them. Now and again we see or hear of a man who 
began life very poor, as the seller of a mouse-trap say, and 
who somehow has gathered together an immense fortune, 
and is known as a millionaire. Just think of it. One 
man has a million of money—gathering that fortune 
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during the period of time measured by the years of one 
working life. Do you know what it means to save a million 
pounds? If old father Adam, says one, had been allowed 
to live in the garden of Eden until this day—six thousand 
years, and had worked for himself and old mother Eve, 
with his own hands, and saved three pounds a week, he 
would have had a smaller fortune than the millionaire, who 
has gathered his million in one working lifetime!!! You 
may think what you like of a fact of this kind, but it does 
not commend itself to me as being right; and if Socialism 
were speedily to declare that such things should no longer 
be possible, bad as you may think me, I should approve it. 

Its object, I say, is the destruction of poverty, and if it 
can succeed in doing this, I shall say ‘‘God-speed” to all 
its movements, and rejoice. The old methods have failed. 
Your godless political economy, which taught men to buy 
in the cheapest market, and sell in the dearest, has been 
largely responsible for the extremes of want and wealth. 
Your doctrine of every man for himself, and the devil take 
the hindmost, has increased the burden of the poor, and 
deepened the intensity of their poverty. The poor are 
here, and some think in larger numbers than ever before. 
We have millions of men with not a week’s means of liveli- 
hood beforehand, and some of them scarcely with a day's 
Jood in store. Men are educated now. You have given 
men education, and they vote, and they will no longer be 
misled by the godless and the false theories of the old-time 
men. It is useless to talk to us now about over-population, 
as if God were the author of all the mischief. Men will 
not listen to you when you try to put upon the Beneficent 
Creator the blame for the faults which the rapacity of 
men has created. Any honest movement which by honest * 
effort can banish poverty shall have my warm approval, 
my heartiest sympathy, and such support as I can give it. 
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III.—NOW I COME TO DISCUSS THE QUESTION OF HOW 
SOCIALISM SEEKS TO DO ALL THIS. 


I have already said that it is not seeking to accomplish 
its object by robbing the rich. I don’t want that, and 
could be no advocate of any such sin. He who has law- 
fully, ought lawfully to enjoy and possess. I could be no 
party to taking from the rich to add to the poor, nor can 
I believe it right to rob any one. Christian Socialism aims 
at levelling up, not at levelling down. It would find work 
for the workers, decent homes for everybody, more humane 
surroundings for the weak and the feeble, and righteous- 
ness and justice for all. But before this can be done, 
some very radical changes will be necessary. So far as 
I understand things, all attempts hitherto made to grapple 
with the problem of poverty have failed. 

General Booth is trying a large and generous scheme. 
Will his method remove poverty? He asked for one 
hundred thousand pounds down, and so many thousand 
pounds a year afterwards, to rescue the submerged tenth, 
and he got his hundred thousand with but little effort. 
But suppose General Booth could rescue the submerged 
tenth, what would happen? Should we have the millennium 
dawn upon us? Not if we left things as they are, for quite 
as rapidly as General Booth, with all his generosity, is able 
to lift up the fallen, others are dropping down. His move- 
ment is good, and I wish it God-speed, but it begins at the 
wrong end. What’s the good of tinkering with this great 
question from the outskirts? What is necessary is not 
to work at the circumference alone, and deal with the 
waste, but go to the very centre, and stop the agencies 
which created the waste. 

If a malignant fever came to my house and laid us on 
our backs, what would happen? The Sanitary Inspector 
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would come. If he found the drains all wrong, and so 
constructed as to make it dangerous to our health and 
life, would he tell us to sprinkle rose-water about the 
house? That would be tinkering with the thing. He 
_ would take up the drains, reconstruct them on scientific 

principles, and make it impossible for the poisonous sewer 
gas to escape into the dwelling. That would be going to 
the heart, to the root of the matter. 

Suppose that one of you had heart-disease, and you went 
to a medical man to ask for relief, what would you think of 
him if he painted your face with the colour of health, and 
made no effort to give you relief at the heart? You would 
say the man was mad. So with all movements that begin 
on the outside. The Socialism that is Christian, whilst it 
would continue to try and lift up those who are down, 
would rigorously and instantly try to prevent others from 
falling; and that is surely the right and proper thing 
to do. 

An amusing little incident that will illustrate this 
point happened to me recently. In the vestry behind this 
platform here, there is a lavatory basin with a water-tap 
over it. One day I turned on the water-tap and stood 
with the soap in my hand ready to wash. But before the 
basin was sufficiently full a knock came to the door and 
I was summoned away. ‘Thinking I should be back in an 
instant, I left the tap running, and forgot all about it. 
After awhile the caretaker’s wife appeared in the vestry 
for something, and there she saw the floor was flooded 
with the water that had overflowed the basin, and the tap 
was still running. What was the first thing she did? 
Would you not have laughed at her if she had gone for a 
bucket and floor-cloths, and had attempted to mop up the 
water? You would have said, ‘“‘ Missus, why don’t you first 
stop the tap!” Like a sensible woman, the first thing she 
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did was to stop the tap, and then she mopped up the 
mess. And so I say, “God bless General Booth” while 
he is mopping up the mess, but let General Booth and 
everybody else unite to stop the tap that makes the 
mess. 

Now comes a very practical question, How does Socialism 
propose to attempt to do this? and here my task is not 
very clear; but still I must go on to the end. 

It talks much about equalisation of social opportunities, 
and I believe in that. Men do not think it right that so 
many should have to toil so hard and so long for so little, 
and others never toil at all, and enjoy so much. Men are 
tired of this, and have begun to speak to us in beautiful 
language about more leisure, more treasure, more pleasure. 
It used to be said when I was a boy— 


“Hight hours’ work, eight hours’ play, 
iS gs P 
Eight hours’ sleep, and eight. bob a day.” 


These are two ways of putting the same truth, that men 
are getting tired of being worked like slaves. And so 
they talk about removing inequalities, injustices, and all 
that presses upon one class hardly, or against another. 
They ask for equal opportunities. And it seems to me that 
this is a reasonable cry. 

Men are beginning to see that to get to the root of all 
this, they must get into the villages and look at the laws 
which govern our land. Many believe that there can be 
no alteration, no root reforms, no stopping of the tap, until 
we have a complete change of our laws that relate to land. 
As long as we allow some to hold it, and only allow others 
to use it on such terms as they may impose, nothing but 
mischief can ensue. 

Many years ago, when I first began to take interest 
in public life, I said on many platforms that I was an 
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ardent believer in equal educational opportunity, and I 
often used as a rough and ready illustration some such words 
as these: I think that educationally we should all start 
alike. Why should the accidents of life rule us? Why 
should the poor man’s child be handicapped in the 
educational race simply because of the poverty it could 
not help? I could not help having a father who was 
poor. They never consulted me before I was born as 
to whether I would have a rich father or a poor one. 
I was sent into the world, as Sam Weller would say, 
*‘neck and crop to play leap frog with its troubles.” I 
could not help my poor birth. Let us all toe the mark 
in the educational race, and let the best child run first 
whosever it happens to be. Extend that a little, and you 
get some idea of what I mean when I speak of equality of 
opportunity. 

Then, too, Socialism is very strong on the importance of 
finding work for every man. John Ruskin has long been 
teaching this, and though many have considered him to 
be mad, his teaching has laid hold of the hearts of vast 
numbers, Some occupation for every man willing to do it. 
No man without his work. For my own part, I think 
the rich man ought to work at something just as well as 
the poor man works. What is the difference between the 
two? One man is rich, the other poor. It may be said, 
and has been said, that the difference between the rich 
man and the poor man is, that the former gets his wages 
in advance, whilst the poor man has to do his work first, 
and wait to the week’s end for his wages. The rich man 
has as much obligation to work as the poor man. The 
wealth that he possesses, whether earned by himself or 
by others who left it him, ought to enable him to serve the 
community without further wages: he ought to do good 
service out of gratitude for what he possesses. Socialism 
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would not have men who are mere consumers but not 
producers. 

There has been a great talk about emigration as a remedy 
for our poverty. Many of our surplus population have been 
sent off to distant lands. I am glad that there are distant 
lands to which workless men can be sent if they can find 
work and homes and comfort in these far-off lands, but in 
my judgment, many of our emigration societies have emi- 
grated the wrong people. Instead of emigrating the work- 
less from the lower grades of society, they ought to emigrate 
the idlers from the top of society. Send them off by ship- 
loads, as many as you can get ; the more you send away, the 
better will things be for those of us who remain behind. 
When all the idlers are sent off, we shall not have much 
outery about workless men. 

Then, too, Socialism is very strong in its cry for better 
provisions for old age, and with this I am in the fullest and 
most complete sympathy. I think it is a shame and a 
disgrace to treat our old workers as we have done. Surely 
it is not the will of God that a man should toil all his life, 
and when his limbs are stiff, and his strength has gone, 
that he should be pushed into the workhouse, and be treated 
worse even than a prisoner. If a man toils in a factory, or 
works on the land, that man serves his country faithfully. 
We reward our soldiers and our sailors who fight our 
country’s battles with the sword, and we despise our old 
workers who serve our country with the spade. Surely the 
humbler service is as noble as that which is supposed to be 
the highest service. Surely it is as noble and as godlike 
to make deserts blossom like gardens, to make fields produce 
golden harvests, as to ruin harvests and destroy human life. 
I would make short work of all your poor-laws which force 
the old workman into the workhouse to wear the pauper’s 
dress, and receive the pauper’s fare. Put your criminals 
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in prison, deal with them as harshly as your Christianity 
will allow, and as the circumstances of the case may require, 
Separate the drunkard, and the loafer, and the idler from 
the honest toiler. Deal humanely with the last, and with 
the others deal as harshly as their badness may deserve ; 
but I say it is a shame and a disgrace that we should 
continue to treat our old workers one day longer as we 
have treated them in the past. 

These are some of the ways in which Socialism looks at 
public matters, and if you consider them they are not very 
dreadful. Things are terrible as they are, and I feel sure 
that in any case Christian Socialism could not make things 
much worse. 

Now, in closing, I ask a most important question, What 
is the Church of Christ doing in this direction? I am glad 
it is waking up. It is going back to read afresh the teaching 
of its Lord. Forgetful of the traditions of men, it is going 
to the living Saviour. Disregarding the teachings of those 
who have professed His name, it is going to the Christ 
Himself ; it hears Him saying something about labour, and 
about truth, and about justice and righteousness, and now, 
as never before, the Church is teaching brotherhood in 
its Lord. It is using its strength, as it never has used 
it before, for the social elevation of the people. It is 
saying afresh, and with deeper meaning, “Our Father, 
which art in Heaven;” and it has learned that in that 
first sentence of what is called the Lord’s Prayer, but 
which should be called the people’s prayer, our Lord 
teaches the Fatherhood of God, and therefore the Brother- 
hood of man. 

Are we individually trying to understand and realise all 
this? Are we as men interested in the good government 
of the people, in the righteousness of Jesus Christ, doing 
all we can to hasten the coming of that day when men 
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shall dwell together in peace, in comfort, and in content- 
ment? Are we trying to hasten the coming of that day 
when little children shall no longer cry for bread, when 
strong men shall no longer cry for want of occupation and 
want of food, but all have enough, and all rejoice before 
God, and dwell together in peace and love ? 


COkiST AND THE POOR. 


Passage of Scripture read—LuUKE iv. 16-32, 


‘¢ Few save the poor feel for the poor: 
The rich know not how hard 
It is to be of needful rest 
And needful food debarr’d: 
They know not of the scanty meal, 
With small pale faces round ; 
No fire upon the cold damp hearth 
When snow is on the ground.” 
—L, E, Lanpon. 


“Speak gently, kindly, to the poor ; 
Let no harsh term be heard ; 
They have enough they must endure, 


Without an unkind word,” 
—BAaTES. 





CHRIST AND THE POOR. 


I want to take you to a country town in the hills of Galilee. 
It is Nazareth, the place where Jesus Christ lived the 
greater part of His life. The place gathers all its notoriety 
from Him, and it is indeed a famous place. Is there one 
among you who has not longed to see Nazareth? Have 
you not wished that you could walk along the hills hard 
by it; that you might sit where He sat, walk where He 
walked, who was our Saviour and friend? Have you not 
longed to look for the hill over which they sought to cast 
Him? and have you not wished that you might move in 
its streets, and think of Him who for ever made it famous 
by pressing it with His holy feet? 

Shall I describe it to you as I myself recently saw it ? 

It is Sunday morning—Palm Sunday. We will rise 
early, and leave the tent in which we have slept over night, 
and mount the highest hill behind the town. There, at 
our feet, are the square stone buildings of the place. Not 
many, though some, of the people are now astir. It isa 
clear, beautiful morning. You gaze across the valley of 
Esdraelon. Here and there in the distance you see places 
made famous by mention in Scripture; and as the back- 
ground of the whole stretch the mountains of Gilead. In 
the far distance to the left, or northward, you see the snow- 
capped heights of Hermon; to your right, or south, you 
see the hills that hide Jerusalem from view. Behind you 


a long stretch of the beautiful Mediterranean Sea. From 
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this hill-top where we stand, we have one of the best views 
in the country, and one which commands aimost the whole 
land, As you stand with your face to the east, and gaze 
over the town lying far below you, you have one of the 
most remarkable landscapes in the wide world. Nowhere 
else on the face of the globe, outside the Holy Land, can you 
at once gaze upon so many places full of sacred interest, 
and made attractive by their connection with the Scriptures, 
Yonder is Jezreel, at which place Ahab once had his ivory 
palace, out of whose window, with painted face and black 
heart, Jezebel was thrown, when the wild dogs came to lick 
up her blood. It was in yonder valley of Jezreel that Gideon 
and his 300 men, with their lamps, pitchers, and trumpets, 
gained such a famous victory over the Midianites. 

Yonder stands Gilboa, on whose side there perished King 
Saul, wearing his crown, and his noble son Jonathan. There 
you can see Nain, out of whose gates came the funeral 
procession of the widow’s son whom our Lord raised to life 
again, And many other places beside that I may not now 
stop even to name. All around you and about you the 
hills look fresh and beautiful with the many-coloured wild 
flowers. 

It was here on these hills that the youth Jesus gathered 
that fund of knowledge of nature that was so often appear- 
ing in His teaching, when to His family name of Jesus 
there was added His official name of Christ. The lily, 
the flower of the valley, the grass of the field, the ripening 
corn, the fowl of the heavens, the sparrow on the house- 
top; all of which things He had doubtless seen out here 
in this district. As we stand on the hill the bells of the 
churches below us are calling their worshippers to service ; 
and as you stand with me you will think of the bells of the 
Gospel that He preached here, chiming in the new era of 
peace and hope and goodwill for men, 
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And now, as we stand at Nazareth, I want you to 
imagine yourselves living away back in the distant past, 
and that it is the Sabbath, and down to that village 
synagogue the villagers are crowding. Let us take our 
place in it. A young man, who has lived in this district 
a great many years, has been making a stir out yonder at 
Capernaum. But He has suddenly made His appearance 
here in the old home, and it is whispered from house to 
house that He may come to the morning worship. I want 
you to picture Him coming, wearing His peasant’s garb and 
perhaps His seamless coat. It is ananxioustime. He has 
been in this synagogue often before. But it was as a 
villager ; now He comes intending to speak. It may have 
been the first time He ever spoke there. Perhaps He is 
a little pale, and may a little shake with nervousness ; for 
though He was the Son of God, He was the Son of man. 
He is like the statesman with his first speech to be made 
on the floor of the House of Commons. He is like the 
lawyer in court with his first case, with his first address 
to the judge or to the jury. He is like the minister, who 
has just received his commission to preach, delivering his 
first discourse. And as this young man stands out at the 
reading desk, the eyes of all in the synagogue are fixed upon 
Him,—among them, perchance, the eyes of His mother, 
His brother, and those who had known Him from His 
youth. The place is crowded. But see, He begins to speak ! 
What is it He says? It is a remarkable utterance that 
young man makes in this first sermon at Nazareth. ‘The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon Me, because He hath anointed 
Me to preach the Gospel to the poor; He hath sent Me 
to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at 
liberty them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord.” 
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I need not stop to describe the impression made by that 
sermon, beyond saying, that the words He addressed to the 
people were so opposed to the popular sentiment, that some 
of those who heard Him tried to destroy Him, as if the 
puny hands of man could injure the King of Glory! Pass- 
ing uninjured from their midst, He went on His way. 

You will notice that the words He spake furnish our 
subject to-day: Christ and the Poor. The subject naturally 
divides itself for us into two parts, Let us now proceed 
to notice them. 


I,—CHRIST. 


Who and what was this Christ, this young man, this 
strange preacher, that crossed popular prejudices, stepped 
out of the beaten track, and endangered His own safety ? 

I have to answer, He was not of the schools). He knew 
but little of the colleges or universities of His time; we do 
not know for certain that He was ever inside any of the 
schools of Hisday, It is true that He had for His mother 
a refined, chastened woman, with a literary mind, deeply 
versed in the Jewish sacred literature. The woman who 
spoke that glorious Magnificat, still used in the service of 
the Church of England, and recorded in the first chapter 
of Luke, had the training of this man when He was a child. 
And it is true that Christ made visits to Jerusalem as a 
boy, and there sat and obtained conversation with, and 
information from, the scholarly rabbis of the capital of the 
country. Still it is true that Christ was not of the schools 
of men, What do I mean by this? To infer that I would 
have our preachers kept outside the schools? Not for a 
single moment. In my judgment, the age in which we 
live demands the best scholars that can be had. If I could 
have my way, none else should be set apart for the ministry 
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of Christ ; and even those should not be set apart except 
they gave patent evidence that they were also filled by His 
spirit, But He was not of the schools of men. 

Nor did He come from one of the rich homes of the 
country, but He was the son of poor people. He had no 
band of soldiers as His followers to fight for Him, and to 
defend Him; and yet this young man in peasant’s dress, 
accustomed to toil, acquainted with hardship, was the 
most remarkable person our world has ever known. All 
time centres in Him, Before He came, Time pointed her 
gaunt finger to Him; and since He has been, she has 
pointed back her bony hand to Christ. It is of Him the 
prophets all speak; *twas to Him the patriarchs looked 
down the ages, ’twas of Him the inspired psalmist sang his 
sweetest songs; and ’twas of Him the angels united in a 
grand choir at His birth. 

This marvellous preacher that revolutionised the world 
was a poor man—of the poorest, the poorest. In order 
that we may understand this, let me say, there are three 
kinds of poverty. The poverty in which a man may be 
born, the poverty into which a man may sink, and the 
poverty into which a man may voluntarily go. 

Look at the first. A man may be born into poverty, and 
that poverty may not be felt. Suppose I am the son of a 
carpenter, and I become a carpenter myself. I am steady, 
sober, godly ; and I marry a bricklayer’s daughter, who is 
pure, sober, and godly. We have good health, regular 
occupation, and steady income. We are able to maintain 
a comfortable little home, pay our way, dress as becomes 
our station, pay into our clubs and sick societies, and pay 
a little into the Post Office Savings’ Bank, as well as 
contributing something to the house of God. That is 
poverty that I do not feel. 

But one day a rich west-end lady comes down our terrace, 
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gets into conversation with my wife, to get her to persuade 
me to give her husband, a retired mouse-trap maker, a 
vote. This lady learns from my wife that I have two 
guineas a week. She looks around my comfortable home, 
and learns that my wife has to be housekeeper, parlour- 
maid, cook, chamber-maid, tailoress, and maid-of-all-work, 
and has to put up with all the grunts and growls of the 
sleeping-partner into the bargain, on two guineas a week. 
And as that rich lady drives away, she says to her com- 
panions, “ How do these people manage all this on two 
guineas a week?” On her very head she wears a bonnet 
that may have cost a good deal more than my week’s 
wages. And yet I resent the idea that I am poor. If 
I am, it is a poverty I don’t feel. I was born to it, am 
accustomed to it, and am happy in it. I can go to the 
local free library and get as many books as I care to read, 
selected from a larger stock than most rich men possess. 
If I am fond of pictures, I can go to the art gallery and 
look, till I am tired, at richer pictures than any millionaire 
in London possesses. If I want fresh air, I can go into the 
parks and enjoy myself to my heart’s content, and have 
not the expense and trouble of paying the park-keepers. I 
resent the idea that I am poor; at any rate, I am happy 
and comfortable in my station. 

But take the poverty to which a man may sink. If you 
have been rich, and then be overtaken by misfortune, and 
sink down to poverty, it is indeed hard. To have the 
carpets torn off the floor, pictures taken from the wall, 
music carried out of the home, and to be driven out into 
the hard cold world without a shilling, and have to earn 
your own living, and not know how to do it, that is poverty 
that pinches and is felt. To sink down to poverty after 
having been rich, is a poverty that is hard, and is equal to 
the worst punishment upon earth of which I can think. I 
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have seen a few such, and from my heart I always pity 
them. 

And then the third is the voluntary poverty. This was 
the poverty of Christ. of Nazareth. He who was rich for 
our sakes became poor, that we through His poverty might 
be rich. He was rich with the Father before the world 
was; rich in His influence and power and authority, and 
rich in the homage paid Him by the bright beings of the 
upper world. He laid aside His glory, put off His majesty, 
and entered our world in the rags of our humanity. 
Observe, it was not enough, not humiliation sufficient, that 
He was made a man; He was made a Man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief; His very birth was under circum- 
stances of peculiar privation and suffering. His mother at 
the time of His birth, unable to get ordinary lodgings, was 
glad to get the shelter of a stable. 

As He was born, so He lived, and so He died—in 
poverty. Did you ever think of it, how it was one long 
period of privation? Born in another man’s stable, He 
lived for the most in other men’s houses, having not where 
to lay His head; ate at other men’s tables; preached in 
other men’s boats; died in other men’s stead; His body 
was buried in another man’s grave. When He rose from the 
dead, and ascended in His triumphal chariot in majesty to 
the skies, attended by angelic hosts, who sang, “ Lift up 
your heads, O ye gates! and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting 
doors! and the King of Glory shall come in!” it was that 
He might enter heaven, and sit at God’s right hand to 
plead for other men. 

So that the poverty Christ had was a poverty taken 
upon Him, that it might open to us the gates of truest 
riches; and it is in Him that we enter to the knowledge 
and to the possession of that which is highest and best. 

This was the Christ that came to Nazareth to preach, 
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This is the Christ who still lives among men, and teaches 
human brotherhood. He is the King of men, and will not 
recognise distinction between rich and poor, but to all alike 
offers His rest, peace, and salvation. 


Il.—THE POOR. 


I turn now to the second part of my subject—The poor. 
Alas! there are vast numbers of these. Christ Himself 
* and unfortu- 
nately we have never far to seek before we find them. 

It may be interesting to inquire concerning the causes 
of poverty. What is it that makes some poor and others 
rich? What we call natural defects will account for a 
good deal of it. We are not all born alike. Some are 
born feeble, and as a consequence they are for the most 
part poor, Then accidents take away from many the 
possibility of earning their own livelihood. The iniquities 
of past governments have brought poverty upon many, 
Wars, insecurity, and bad laws have had a good deal to do 
with creating poverty. But it is not for me to use these 
precious moments now by inquiring further into the 
economic causes of poverty, interesting as it might be, 
but I must take another line. 


said, “The poor ye have always with you,’ 


The fact is, that the poor are all round us, and many of 
you who are hearing me to-day, I am sorry are among 
that number. I cannot close my eyes to the fact, that 
there are thousands of men poor who ought not to be. 

What does it mean to be poor? Alas, too many of us 
know that but too well. It means often to rise very early, 
when one scarcely feels able to rise, to go out to toil hard 
and long. It means few of the pleasures of this life; to 
have poor and hard fare; not always a sufficiency of warm 
clothing ; humble, lowly dwellings. It means to be com- 
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pelled to take your bright boy away from school a year or 
two sooner than you would like to do, It means pinch 
and self-denial, and a struggle sometimes to make both 
ends meet. 

It is worthy of note, that Christ began His ministry at 
Nazareth by preaching to the poor ; setting aside all custom, 
all precedent, He spoke to them some words of hope. Let 
us analyse that sermon just a little and notice— 

(.) He preached hope for the poor. 

A new era of hope was to dawn for them. The death- 
knell of the party of neglect and carelessness was then 
sounded. He and His teaching were to work a revolu- 
tion, and the poor were no longer to be despised. The 
Spirit of the Lord was upon Him, to preach the Gospel to 
the poor, Many of the men who heard Him—the rich, the 
privileged—could not bear this teaching. Hating the 
message, they sought to kill the Messenger. It has often 
been so. But some things are hard to kill; and fortunately 
they found it hard to destroy the Lord of Life one day be- 
fore His work for the world was done. He boldly declared, 
in spite of all they did, hope for the poor. He preached 
to them the kingdom of God, the kingdom of rest, the 
kingdom of peace, and it was good news to the world, 

(ii.) He spoke of ease for the broken-hearted. 

What numbers of those there are around us. There are 
myriads of eyes that are wet with tears. What bleeding 
hearts there are amongst men in all ranks and walks of 
life. We find them amongst the rich and amongst the 
poor, amongst the scholarly and amongst the illiterate. 
The duke and the docker alike often have their sorrow, 
their pain, their heart-ache. This is a world of broken 
loves, of disappointed hopes, of false friendships, of blighted 
prospects, of ruined health, of bankrupt blessings. Christ 
Jesus comes as the balm for all our heart-ache. 
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We said just now that He was poor, and therefore He 
could sympathise with those who are. He knew what it 
was to have false friends, He knew what it was to have 
disappointed hopes, He knew what it was to have heart- 
ache and pain. Understanding all the weaknesses of our 
nature, He is able to sympathise with those who are tired. 

And so I say to you all, what is your trouble? Have 
you been the victim of false friends? Have you grieved, 
not at the injury they have done you in person, but that 
they have proved unworthy of your friendship? Have you 
suffered from disappointed hopes and blighted prospects ? 
Jesus Christ can take you by the hand and sympathise with 
you, and comfort you as no other could or can, for all the 
bitter path that you tread, He has gone over every foot. 

(iii.) He preached liberty for the captive. 

There are all sorts of captives, all kinds of slavery. There 
are the slaves of passion, carried away by the desires which 
indulgence only feeds. There are slaves of lust, held in 
terrible bondage, slaves of temper, slaves of sin. Jesus 
Christ stands and says to all, in sweetest and most beautiful 
tones, ‘‘ The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me ; because He hath 
anointed Me to preach . . . deliverance to the captives.” 

Our Queen has something to say on this. England is a 
free nation, and the monarch of England practically says 
to any one in slavery in any part of the world, “‘Get into 
my dominions, and you are free.” 

Have we not all read the stories of the slaves from 
America seeking to escape from the plantations, travelling 
by night and hiding by day, seeking to elude the search of 
the bloodhounds, coming at length with joy to the borders, 
and crossing over from American to English territory ? 
From that moment the fetters fell from them, and they 
were free men! In like manner Jesus Christ says to all 
in slavery, ‘Come unto Me, and I will give you freedom,” 
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Whatever the passion which has mastered you, whatever 
the sin that has held you in bondage, however strong the 
fetters which have bound you, He can knock them off: 
“Him that cometh unto Me I will in no wise cast out,” 
“Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” 

And this is the message that Christ has for the poor. 
The message of hope, the message of freedom, the message 
of liberty, the message of love. 

Men, do not, as did the men of Nazareth, reject it and 
die, but accept it and live. 





LAND AND LABOUR. 


Passage of Scripture read—ECCLES. v. I-17. 


‘‘From labour health, from health contentment springs ; 
Contentment opes the source of every joy.” ; 
—BEATTIE, 


“<The land of a country is God’s gift to its people.” 


‘‘The earth hath He given to the children of men.” 





LAND AND LABOUR. 


I KNow a man who is a Methodist minister, and is still at 
work. When he was very much younger, and in what is 
known as the probationary period, he had once to preach 
a trial sermon before an audience of laymen and ministers 
of the district, who were to decide and settle whether he 
gave evidence of sufficient fitness to warrant them in 
passing him on to be an accredited minister. It is said 
that he had for his text this passage, ‘‘ And the word of the 
Lord came unto Jonah the second time.” Twenty minutes, 
and twenty minutes only, was the time allowed for the 
delivery of the sermon. It is said that exactly half his 
time, that is, few minutes, he spent in a very elaborate, 
learned, and laborious argument to prove that if the word 
of the Lord came to Jonah, the son of Amittai, the second 
time, then it must have come a first. | 

That was an introduction that must have made men 
smile, and that was an introduction the only possible use 
of which was to consume the time. I am not going to 
consume our time to-day by any learned and elaborate or 
lengthy introduction, but I will at once dash right into 
my subject, Land and Labour. 

Here we have the two great sources of all wealth. God 
has given one, the Land; man supplies the other, Labour. 
Of the subject I have to-day, the importance cannot be 
over-estimated. I don’t know if you men have tried to 


understand what the land means to us; how we are 
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dependent upon it for everything we have? I am not 
aware that there is a single thing necessary for our exist- 
ence but comes to us from the land. 

Let us look at this matter. This church, in which we 
are gathered in such crowds to-day, itself comes from the 
land. It stands upon the land; the bricks are made from 
the clay of the earth ; the timber from trees that grew upon 
the earth. The homes in which you live are the same. 
The beds on which you will sleep to-night all come from 
the land. They may be feathers, they may be flock, they 
may be straw, they may be chaff, they may be wire, and 
if you get into jail, they may be even planks, but all the 
same they come from the land. 

The food on your table when you go home to tea to-day, 
every bit of it comes from the land. The clothing on your 
bodies at this moment all comes from the land. If wool, 
from the backs of sheep; if cotton, from the cotton-plant. 
In both cases the material may have been brought across 
the sea in British ships, themselves made of what men find 
on and in the earth. The shoes on your feet from the hide 
of some creature or creatures that have fed upon the land. 
If the old Book be true, we are made out of the dust 
of the earth. We shall live our little life upon the earth, 
and when we are dead back to it we must go, there to rest 
until the archangel shall stand with one foot upon the land, 
and the other upon the sea, and blow that shrill blast which 
shall wake the dead. 

This may help you to see the importance of the land. 
But though God has given it, and the sunshine and the 
showers which will produce all that man needs for his life 
and comfort, in order that there may be food, clothing, and 
covering, &c., human labour is necessary. 

Man, then, is to be the co-worker with God. Without 
labour, land would soon cease to have its value. Without 
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labour we could have no houses, no churches, no factories, 
no town halls, no shops, but little if any food, no clothing. 
Human labour is as essential for the comfort and well-being 
of man as the land on which we live. God in heaven produces 
the raw material out of which human labour and skill 
weave all that is necessary for us. 

Men sometimes speak of their independence. There are 
thousands of rich men, within a few miles’ radius of this 
platform, who very likely thank God that they are not as 
other men are: they are in an independent position. 
Simply because they have hoarded up a quantity of the 
products of human labour, either their own or somebody 
else’s, they speak of their independence. 

But they are amongst the most dependent of creatures. 
Take the richest idler in London, the man who hangs about 
the rich west-end clubs, what would become of him if some- 
body did not labour for him? Stop all human labour in 
London for one month, and what would happen? We 
should be dying like rotten sheep in less time than I have 
named, 

We see, then, that land and labour are necessary to each 
other. These two should always be wedded together, and 
upon their wise union depends the comfort of us all. 

Now, I want to ask to-day, are these two united, or have 
they been divorced? Is it not a fact, that there are thou- 
sands of acres of starving land in nearly all parts of this 
country, and yet there are thousands of labourers, who are 
also starving? The land needs the labourer ; the labourer 
needs and wants the land. The land cries out for the one, 
and the other stands idle in the market, crying to be 
employed; and yet we are sending off, the statistics will 
show, tens of thousands of our labourers to other and 
distant countries. They go to work the lands of the far 
west, whilst the land of their own country is starving for 
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labour. Don’t misunderstand me, men. I rejoice that 
there are other countries to which our population can go ; 
but I am no friend of general emigration, unless you 
emigrate the right men. I rather favour keeping our 
strong healthy men at home; but we often emigrate the 
best, the strongest, the noblest, and leave the aged, poor, 
and weak behind, to become a burden to those who remain 
at home. 

And this is brought about because land and labour are 
not brought together, as I think God meant they should be. 

I think it was John Bright who said, that when there 
is poverty among a people, there is something wrong with 
that people, or with the laws under which they live. I 
should like, now, if this were the right time and place, to 
say much about our land laws, and suggest alterations. 
‘There has seldom been a time when it was more necessary 
for this to be done than now. We have allowed a few men 
to take possession of the land. They claim private property 
in it. There is not a broad acre in this country but some 
one claims. He who holds the land holds the people’s 
life. We are as much slaves to the landowners as the black 
men were to their masters in America. They claim not 
only the land, but the rivers, and all the fish therein ; the 
fowl of the heavens, and even the materials under the 
earth. It is this private ownership of land, and ownership 
by a very limited number, which has led to the divorce 
between land and labour; and which has led to the great 
crowding in the cities and the towns, and the consequent 
poverty and want we so bitterly lament. 

Our commons have nearly all gone, the commons of 
England that were so useful to the people in olden times, 
those times at which we sometimes laugh, and yet in which 
the poor had far more enjoyment than falls to the lot of 
many now. The commons were greatly used by the people ; 
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but these have for the most. part been filched from the 
people. There are many people who say that we need not 
have poverty in England; that we have land enough to 
support our people ; that if we were sober and industrious, 
and righteous law prevailed, there need not be any man, 
willing and able to work, without the work, or wanting 
food and clothing and shelter. 

I know, of course, there are others who think and say we 
are over-populated. I don’t believe any such nonsense. 
It is true that our cities and' towns are crowded ; but it is 
as true that our rural districts are under-populated. It is 
congested population, and not over-population, that is our 
trouble. It is a very fine plea for those who wish things 
to remain as they are to talk of over-population. It is 
a godless, atheistic cry when pushed to its extreme. To 
say that we are over-populated—that we have too many 
people to live upon the land—is another way of saying that 
God is responsible for all the mischief. If He sent more 
people into the world than the world will support, He is as 
unkind a God as He is unwise and cruel. 

Don’t be misled. Henry George has told us, in his 
“ Progress and Poverty,” that we come into the world with 
unerring regularity, twenty-one girls for every twenty 
boys; that with every mouth that comes into the world 
two hands always come, and these two hands are able to 
provide for their one mouth and others beside. 

I believe it was Thomas Carlyle who said that one man 
with a spade, and health, and land and sunshine, can pro- 
duce food enough for ten persons. Here we have the 
spade, and land, and God never fails to give us sunshine. 
I ask, in all sincerity, why does not that man have the land, 
that he may produce the food ? 

A very serious and practical question is, how are we to 
bring together the starving labourer and the starving land ? 
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It seems to me, that herein lies the solution of a great deal 
of the difficulty that perplexes us now. We ought to ask, 
and ask again and again, until every man who is in Parlia- 
ment, or aspires to be there, shall have this question ringing 
in his ears, How can we bring land and labour together, 
not for the benefit of a few, but for the good of the whole 
people? How can we alter the existing state of things, 
which banishes the labourers from the hill-side, and forces 
them to leave the fields and hedge-rows, and crowd into the 
cities and towns of this and other lands? It seems to me 
that until this question is settled, things cannot be very 
much better. Statesmen should give themselves at once 
to its consideration. 

John. Ruskin says, that a man should have as much 
land as he can use for the purposes of food and recreation. 
And yet we allow men to own whole counties. In Scotland 
thousands upon thousands of acres of land have been cleared 
of their inhabitants to make more parks, in which to keep 
deer for the sport of a few people, who delight in shooting 
the dumb creatures God has made so beautiful. I have no 
quarrel with the deer, but it seems to me a sin against God 
and man that they should take the place of men. 

I should like to make a few simple suggestions in the 
time now left to me. 


I—IN EVERY LEGITIMATE AND PROPER WAY, EFFORTS 
SHOULD BE MADE TO UNLOCK THE FETTERS THAT 
BIND THE LAND. 


There ought to be greater freedom to deal with land. 
The old cry of “free trade in land” is not at all a bad one. 
Those who have land should be able to sell it freely. The 
dead hand should no further control the land to the injury 
of the living. Our law in the past has aided men who 
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desired to keep up what they called great estates, for the 
so-called dignity of the “ great families.” 

It is very difficult to sell land and convey it from one 
person to another. Perhaps some of you would answer me, 
that your difficulty is to buy it. If you follow my advice 
and give up drink and smoke, many of you may soon be 
able to buy. When I was a youngster, barely past twenty- 
one, I and my young wife between us had saved a few 
pounds, with which we bought some yards of freehold land 
on which to build two cottages. It was only a bit. It 
was only to cost £23. We bought it; so that you see 
very early in life I became a land-owner ; and, men, if you 
will let me turn aside for a moment, I should like to tell 
you the effect which the purchase of that bit of land, so 
early in my life, had upon me. 

I have said it was only big enough for two workmen’s 
cottages. The cottages still stand, though I am no longer 
the owner. When it was purchased I went to see it, 
and stood upon it, and felt I was one of the owners of 
England. I felt I was six inches taller when I stood on 
my bit of land; I almost felt as the poet must have felt 
when he sang— 


‘*T am monarch of all I survey— 
My right there is none to dispute : 
From the centre all round to the sea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute.” 


I could not say that; but I felt, ‘‘This is mine ; my very 
own, and England belongs to me and a few other men 
beside.” From that moment I felt I had a stake in 
the country ! 

Well, to my story. That £23 worth of land cost me 
more than three pounds before it was conveyed to me; 
“Shame,” do you cry? Yes, you may well say “shame ;” 
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and it is because I feel it to be a shame that I am telling 
about it. If I had gone and bought £23 worth of leather, 
or of wheat, or of stone, or of cotton, the seller would 
have taken my money and given me a settled bill bearing 
a penny stamp. Why should I pay over three pounds, and 
. get it cheap at that, to buy £23 worth of land? I say, 
you must make it easy for land to pass from man to man 
—make transfer easy and cheap. 


II.—_THEN WE MUST REMOVE THE TITHES FROM 
THE LAND. 


Tithes are often made upon the produce of land to 
support a religion the farmer does not want. And some- 
times the oppressive tithe makes it difficult for the farmer, 
who works the land, to make it pay; and makes it ex- 
tremely difficult for him to support labourers on living 
wages. Why should tithes for a moment longer exist ? 
If men want the Church of England form of worship, why 
should they not be content to support the Church of 
England gladly and voluntarily? Why should I be com- 
pelled to support any Church which I do not want. Let 
them, like the rest of us, pay for their religion if they want 
it. And surely a man’s religion is worth paying for, 
cheerfully and voluntarily! But why should we compel 
men who are Methodists, and Congregationalists, and of 
no religion, to support a Parish Church? It was a shame, 
and an iniquity of the past, that the parson and his man 
should have gone into the field to take every tenth sheaf ; 
and it is an iniquity that tithes are still levied. See the 
excitement and shame of seizing and selling the stock of 
farmers in Wales who object to the Church of England, but 
who gladly and liberally support their own. It finally comes 
down to you. For if you put a tax upon the land or upon 
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its produce, the produce that reaches you costs you more. 
This, as all other questions, comes down to the people and 
falls heaviest on the poor. 

I once heard a workman make a speech in Birmingham, 
at a great political meeting, some parts of which I have 
never forgotten, He was condemning war and bloodshed 
as wicked and oppressive : and being a workman, he was 
trying to show how taxation came heaviest upon his class, 
the working people. Said he, “ All taxation is like a stone 
rolled down a flight of steps; it begins lightly at the top, 
but it comes bump, bump, bump, and falls with the greatest 
bang at the bottom!” Yes, it is the last step that feels 
the greatest bang. 

I think it was Sir Wilfrid Lawson that once said, 
“The labouring man carries upon his back the parson, 
the publican, the squire, and the landlord.” If I could 
have my way some of these should speedily be put off his 
back; and if they would not work, then they should 
not eat, and we would try our hardest to get on without 
them. Perhaps we could manage to do so if we made a 
great effort. 


IlI.—THEN I THINK WE NEED TO HAVE VILLAGE COUN- 
CILS, ARMED WITH COMPULSORY POWERS FOR 
ACQUIRING LAND, TO LET OUT TO THE LABOURERS 
WHO WANT IT. 


Many years ago, I sat on a committee of which Mr. 
Jesse Collings of Birmingham was the chairman. The time 
to which I refer was in the old time when, politically, 
Birmingham was a city set on a hill. The committee was 
called the “ Labourers’ Allotments Committee ;” and the 
object of it was to get put into force an Act of Parliament, 
which Mr. Collings carried through the House of Commons 
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many years ago. That Act provided that the charity lands 
of this country might be let at reasonable rents to labourers 
who might wish to have them. We used to be told that 
there were about a million acres of land that were charity 
lands; and this Act was to deal only with them. Its 
provisions were that no man should have more than one 
acre, and the price he should have it for should be the 
price paid for similar land in the district. It was to enable 
the labourer to get land, so that he could make a large garden 
to improve his condition, and add a little to his income. 
Every labourer who improves his condition, by making the 
land bear more produce, does service to us all. Would you 
believe it, it required a powerful committee to enable the 
poor labourers to get these allotments. In many districts, 
‘where charity lands existed, we often found that the 
parson, and one or two of his friends, were opposed to the 
men, and generally worked themselves out of the operation 
of the Act. There were many districts in which the men 
got the land, and were grateful for it. Village councils 
should be created by popular vote, and they should have 
compulsory powers to acquire land, and let it to the men 
who want it. 

And if once we could get Parliament at work, and pretty 
clear of some of the wretched questions that have troubled 
us for so long, I should hope that it would turn its attention 
to matters concerning the villages of the kingdom, 


IV.—WE MUST DO SOMETHING TO BREAK UP THE DIS- 
TINCTIONS BETWEEN LANDLORDS, TENANTS, AND 
LABOURERS, 


The things I have suggested may seem to you, as they 
do to me, rather mild, so much so, that I wonder they have 
not all been done long ago, But in concluding this address, 
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I desire to make a much more radical suggestion. I fear I 
may cross the prejudices of many of you. I am sorry for 
that, but must go straight on. Oh, but, says some one, 
you are now going along lines that would lead to the de- 
struction of the great houses of the country. When you 
talk of touching the landlord, you seek to disturb a great 
power. Great houses! What do you mean when you 
speak thus? What have the great houses done for the 
people of England? I am not insensible of the fact that 
the foundations of many of these houses were laid by 
brave men, men who did splendid service for England, and 
were honoured by a grateful country for the service they 
had rendered; and I am not insensible of the fact that 
most of the greatness of many of the great families lies 
quietly sleeping in the family vaults. Generally speaking, 
what have the great houses done? They have taken care 
to seize upon, and hold, as with a grip of iron, the green 
acres of England, to hold together their great family estates. 
They have reduced the labourer to the conditions of a serf ; 
existing, as best he may, on ten, twelve, or fourteen shillings 
a week, working hard, often on the poorest fare, sitting 
down to bread and an onion for his dinner, and thankful 
to get even that. All his life he toils to produce golden 
harvests that the great families reap; working in all sorts 
of weather, hot and cold, wet and dry, until, able to toil 
no longer, he tumbles into a parish coffin, and a pauper’s 
grave!!! 

These are the pictures we might draw when you speak 
to us about the “ great families.” Touch the great houses ! 
What do you mean when you talk of the “great houses” ? 
Which is greater, the house of the lord, whose occupant 
neither toils nor spins, or the house of the labourer, who 
toils much and reaps but little? In God’s sight, I cannot 
help thinking, there is many a so-called great house that 
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sinks into the insignificance of nothingness, whilst many 
a poor bare cottage, owned by a despised labourer, is rather 
the greater of the two. 

If by the great house, you mean the house whose 
occupant is clothed in purple and fine linen, who fares 
sumptuously every day, and who often cares but little for 
Lazarus that lies rotting at his gate, I can understand what 
you mean. I would not, however, lay hands on a single 
penny that any man has lawfully and properly acquired ; 
I deprecate any method of spoliation; I am not a red 
revolutionist, but I would soon put a stop to the increase 
of this sort of thing, and make many searching reforms. I 
feel and speak strongly on this question. If, when you 
talk to me of destroying the great houses, you mean lessening 
the luxuries of the idle rich, and increasing the comforts of 
the industrious poor, then, in God’s name and Christianity’s, 
let the great houses be destroyed, and let those luxuries be 
lessened ; and the occupants of the houses shall be none the 
worse for having a little plainer fare, and having a little 
more to do than some of them have. 

It is a searching question to ask, What have these great 
houses done? What have they done in Ireland, and for 
Ireland? There, where the industry of poor peasants has 
rescued the land from bog, they have taxed the poor men’s 
industry and labour by increasing their rents to a price 
impossible for the land to pay; the Irish labourer himself 
must work in England, and his children in America, to 
produce money to pay the landlord, who idles away his 
time at race-meetings and gaming-tables. 

But what do you mean when you talk of destroying? 
Do you mean that we shall lessen the power of the parson, 
and curb the power of the squire? Then I say, all the 
better for the rest of us. 

If you mean that we may take out of the House of Lords 
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men who are simply the sons of their mothers, I shall not 
complain. If you mean that we are to give to the toiler 
a fairer and juster reward for labour, then I say, the sooner. 
the great houses are destroyed the better it will be for 
us all. 

I might add many others to the suggestions I have 
already made, but time is failing me. I make these not 
as a wild irresponsible speaker, but as a lowly Christian 
anxious to know and get done the will of Christ. Who 
will bring about these reforms it is difficult to say. Shall 
we look to the Liberals ? 

I have noticed that when the Liberals are out of office 
they are anxious to get in, and so abuse the Tories all they 
can ; and when in they are not much better than the Tories. 
When the Tories are out, they want to get in, and abuse 
the Liberals. I have little faith in either Tories or Liberals 
as such. J have much more faith in the enlightened and 
quickened Church of Jesus Christ. 

I believe that ere long some man or men will rise who 
will do much to bring together our starving labourers and 
our starving land. Hope and deliverance may not come 
as we have expected, nor as others may think, but come it 
will, In ancient days, when God’s people were held as 
serfs in Egypt, building treasure-cities for the Egyptians, 
and receiving hard and bitter fare ; when they were pressed 
to such an extent that even their male children were to be 
thrown into the river, to prevent their increase, so that 
they might not strike a blow for liberty, things were painful 
and sad, but deliverance came. It came not from those in 
the high walks of life. It came from one among the people ; 
it came from one of the slave children, who ought himself to 
have been cast into the river; and was placed there in his 
little ark, which the loving hands of his mother had made. 
In the providence of God that child Moses, drawn from the 
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water, was raised to bring emancipation to the people. 
And so I think that God, in His own way, listening to the 
cries of the struggling poor, listening to the prayers of those 
who are His, may raise up a man or men who, as of old 
times, shall stand and say, ‘‘ Let my people go.” 

Who can tell? it may be that you or your children may 
be amongst the nation’s deliverers. To this end let us all 
have a deeper faith in God; for however extreme our needs 
may be, if we love and serve Jesus Christ, our efforts will 
be tempered by His righteousness and justice; however 
eager we are to make England better, however anxious 
we may be to see the poor well fed, well clothed, and well 
housed, we shall all the better help to realise this, by 
going often to God, and knowing much of His Son Jesus 
Christ. Let us be His true servants, acting, speaking, 
thinking as we believe He would have us. Let us try to 
look at all these questions through the eyes of Christ. 
Doing that, we shall never be far wrong. 

So you see, men, I come once more to say, as I have said 
hundreds of times in this lectureship, during the past 
eighteen years, that Jesus Christ is the great remedy for 
the woes of the world. 


tHE ePOOK MAN'S POLITICS, 


Passage of Scripture read—Isa. lv. 


“* Where village statesmen talked with looks profound, 
And news much older than their ale went round.” 
—GOLDSMITH. 


“ For forms of government let fools contest ; 
Whate’er is best administered is best.” 
—POopPE. 


THE POOR MAN’S POLITICS. 


Lorp Rosezery recently said, “The politics of the future 
will be the politics of the poor.” I entirely agree with this 
saying, and rejoice that he has said it. In the past it has 
not always been so. Much of our legislation has been for 
the rich, to protect those in high places, what we have some- 
times called “‘ high-class legislation ;”. to protect the sacred 
rights of property, the interest of the few, whilst sometimes 
careless of the welfare of the many. Now, however, such is 
the state of public opinion, that it will soon be impossible 
for any Government, even the most Radical, or the most 
Tory, to overlook the rights of the people, and give the 
go-by to questions that affect the poor. Not only will the 
politics of the future be the politics of the poor, but the 
poor will have much larger direct interest in politics than 
ever before. Labour is strengthening itself for the con- 
flict. Labouring men are no longer what they were 
before the Reform Bill, which gave a vote to men in the 
boroughs, was carried. It used to be said that workmen 
were ignorant, rude, drunken, and not fit to be trusted 
with the franchise. But they were trusted with the 
franchise notwithstanding, and they have used it. What 
did these unlettered, drunken, rude men do when they got 
the franchise? How have elections been conducted since 
then? More orderly and peacefully than ever before ; and 
it is worthy of note, that among the first great acts 
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the votes of the men in boroughs, were the Education Acts, 
the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, and attempts 
at settling the Irish land question. Men in fact said: 
“You have called us ignorant. It is true we are unlettered ; 
but that is our failing, and not our fault. When we were 
boys there were no schools, or but few to which we could go. 
Your humane Factory Acts had not then been carried. 
From sunrise to sunset we were sent to work. We grew 
up in ignorance, knowing nothing but hard toil; but now 
that we have the power, we will see that our children are 
not so treated. And to the credit of the times be it said, 
the great Education Act of 1870 became law, and, thank 
God, we have now had more than twenty years of benefi- 
cent, useful, elementary training. We have shortened the 
hours of labour, we have increased the school age, and 
done many things to remove the reproach of ignorance 
which you put upon us.” 

But since the workman in the borough got his franchise, 
Hodge in the-country has had his too. The same arguments 
of ignorance were used against him. The parson and the 
country squire could not think of the clodhopper having 
the same power at the ballot-box which they possessed. 
The great landowner and the rich farmer could not quite 
swallow the idea of Hodge being of the same electoral value 
as his master. But he got it, and wisely has he used it. 
Labour has sent into Parliament some of its own sons as 
representatives, and they have even secured, and well filled, 
places in her Majesty’s Ministry. Workmen are now being 
selected as magistrates and justices of the peace. Workmen 
are now appointed as inspectors of factories, sanitary in- 
spectors, and are well filling other Government offices, which 
years ago could only have been held by the rich. And if it 
were the rule in this country for the best man to be king, I 
should expect a workman ere long to sit upon the throne. 
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Yes, the politics of the future will not only concern the 
poor, but they will be influenced and managed largely by 
the poor. And for myself, I rejoice greatly that this should 
be so, ‘There are many grave and serious questions which 
affect the poor which only they can understand, and which 
will be speedily settled when we have a larger number of 
the poor looking intelligently at them. 

Let me speak of a few of the things which I think will 
be speedily settled in that future of which Lord Rosebery 
has spoken. 


I.—I WILL NOTICE FIRST, WAR AND BLOODSHED. 


The English wars of the past make a terrible and 
shocking record. Their legacy of debt, and great military 
and naval establishments, have come to us, and the weight 
and burden of taxation which they impose presses us all. 
You may think me a heated partisan when I say that there 
are some who say, and in a sense it is true, that our great 
army and navy are kept up to create places for the rich, 
and for the children and dependants of the rich, When 
our politics concern the poor, and Lord Rosebery says they 
will, we shall alter our naval and military establishments, and 
not lightly rush into the crime of war. We shall learn to talk 
less of ‘‘ British interests, and the glory of our flag,” and 
all the rest of that kind of nonsense. We shall learn that 
the best British interests are those of the British people— 
not of a few of those people, but the whole. We shall come 
to understand that it is far better for us to hear the roar 
of the blast furnace than the roar of the cannon; to have 
the sweet music of the blacksmith’s anvil, rather than the 
groans of the wounded, and the cries of the dying ; to have 
the song of contentment in the cottage homes of the people, 
rather than the wild cry and shocking scenes of war. We 
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shall learn that it is far better for us, as a British people, 
to try to develop the high quality of our people’s brains, 
than to invent machines to blow people’s brains out. We 
shall learn a righteous and humane and Christian method 
of settling national disputes, of which our cousins across the 
Atlantic have set us so noble and striking an example. Do 
you men know that the American Government has resolved 
that its officials shall be empowered to conclude treaties 
with any nation of Europe, binding itself in case of dispute 
with that nation to settle the matter, not by resort to arms, 
but by resort to arbitration ? 

I cannot hope that these righteous and proper methods 
will be put in practice until we can alter our Parliamentary 
representation. Would you believe it, ‘‘The last Parlia- 
ment with a Conservative Administration was made up 
of—Landlords (including sons and heirs of great landed 
proprietors), 209 ; fighting interest of army and navy, 128; 
lawyer interest, 136; liquor interest, 24; money interest, 
33; railway interest, 62; trading, commercial, and manu- 
facturing interest, 136; labour interest, what? a solitary 
nine representatives.” With any such Parliament there 
is small chance of arbitration winning the field. But don’t 
you think when our politics concern the poor, and are for 
the people, we shall see how sensible this arbitration is, and 
don’t you think we shall then scatter to the winds the 
counsel of those who delight in war ? 


II.—NOW LET US TAKE THE LAND QUESTION. 


If the politics of the past had been the politics of the 
poor, do you think we should have been pushed off the land 
of our country as we have been? Would the law have allowed 
a few people to claim every green acre of England? Should 
we have allowed a few men to claim all the timber on the 
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face of the earth, all the mineral beneath the surface of the 
earth, all the rivers and the fish they contain, and the very 
fowls of the heaven, leaving us just the highways? If our 
politics had been the politics of the people, do you think it 
would have been possible for one man to have come into 
possession of one million three hundred and fifty-eight 
thousand acres of land, whilst so many millions have not 
an inch, nor the prospect of an inch except a grave, and 
even that some of us who are poor must share with the 
stranger? Do you think that twelve persons would have 
been allowed to have among them four million four 
hundred and forty acres of land? Should we have allowed 
seventy persons in Scotland to own nine million four 
hundred thousand acres of land? Should we have allowed 
one person, even though that person be no less distinguished 
than the Duke of Devonshire, to have property in no less 
than fourteen counties ? 

The land is the life of the people. God gives it for the 
people, and without it the people cannot exist. If men 
have the right to put us off the land, and only allow us 
to come upon it on their terms, they have us in absolute 
slavery ! 

In that future day when the politics are those of the 
poor, the cry will be, “ Back to the land! Back to the land!” 
The land is for the people, and the people for the land. 
I know some will speak to you about the rights of property, 
and all the rest of it, JI would respect those rights of pro- 
perty; but surely it is as righteous in God’s sight that we 
should say the land for the millions of our landless people, 
and the thousands of our labouring poor, as that we should 
say the land for the handful of the rich. It can be no 
greater sin to ask for the ten thousands of people who are 
now hungering for the land that they should be upon it, 
than it is to protect the interests of the few who now hold 
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it? And when the people rule, as they should, speedy 
alterations will be made in the inequalities at which I have 
here hinted, and in this change I am sure the rights of all 
would be respected. 


II].—_THEN LOOK AT THE QUESTION OF THE 
CHURCH. 


There are people who tell us that even the Church is 
often made a place for the sons of the rich. They say that 
the ministry of the Church of England is largely recruited 
from the members of the families of the upper classes, and 
it has become a common saying that if a man is not fit for 
the army, and too cowardly for the navy, then they make 
a parson of him!!! In speaking of the Church, of course, 
one is reminded of Church Establishment, and the social 
inequality which it keeps up. Whilst I desire always to speak 
respectfully of the Church of England, and all that it does 
for the people, I am told that some have come to consider 
it largely as the Church of the rich. I do not know that 
this is always so, and I am sorry that it should be thought 
so. In the country village the clergyman is often associated 
with the squire, and is frequently found standing against 
the people, at any rate the people often think so; but in 
the future, the happy future to which Lord Rosebery 
refers, there will be some alterations in the Church, If 
it is to be national, it will be made truly so. 

We shall then have religious equality, and the distinctions 
which mark us now will be lessened; class will not be set 
against class, as they often are now; the real union will 
come, if at all, when the connection of the Church with the 
State has come to an end. The Church has been disestab- 
lished in Ireland, it soon will be in Wales, and ere long it 
must in England, when the people rule. The Church will 
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then be respected and loved far more than it is now. 
Religion will become all the stronger when privileges, now 
enjoyed by only a few, have come to an end. 


IV.—THEN TAKE THE QUESTION OF LIQUOR. 


We now force liquor upon the poor. We make a 
great outcry against forcing the opium traffic on China 
against its will; and I would join in the outcry, and make 
it louder until the Government hears, and mends its ways. 
It always seems to me shocking that even nations should 
get their taxation from the immorality of the people. 

But if we look at home, surely we shall see that the 
common public-house is forced upon the poor? The rich 
man takes great care not to have it near his door. Hitherto 
the magistrates who have granted licences have been for 
the most part rich men, sonie of them unfortunately 
interested in the liquor trade. If you will take the map 
of any town on which the public-houses are marked, you 
will invariably find that these districts which are almost 
free from this scourge are these in which the rich and 
well-to-do live. 

But when the poor man’s politics prevail, then the 
poor man will be protected against the liquor-seller as 
much as the rich. It cannot now be long before the 
people shall have power to deal with this hindrance to 
public progress. 


V._THEN TAKE THE QUESTION OF THE POOR, 


Are you quite satisfied with things as they are? Are 
you pleased that it should be true that men who toil through 
a whole life, and have not been drunken or thriftless, should 
be left to perish in poverty in their old age? Are you 
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satisfied that your old men, who have been honest toilers 
all their lives, at the last, when their vigour has gone, should 
have to spend their remaining days in a workhouse, dressed 
in the parish garb, treated often worse than prisoners ? 
In that millennium age, referred to by Lord Rosebery, 
honest old age will be respected and will be honoured. 
The drunkard and the loafer will be separated from the 
honest old toiler, and some arrangement—it is not for me 
to say what—will be made, must be made, to punish the 
drunkard and the loafer, and of dealing more generously 
with the aged, the infirm, and the poor. 


VI—WHAT DID JESUS CHRIST SAY ON SUCH SUBJECTS 
AS THESE? 


Did He say anything at all? Has He any word which 
has any bearing upon them? What is His relation to 
them? Long before Lord Rosebery was thought of, long 
before Parliament was known, Jesus Christ used very 
strong words in relation to the poor. Born Himself of 
poor parents, under circumstances of privation and poverty ; 
living His early manhood as a toiler, surrounded when He 
became a teacher by poor men, He had deep sympathies 
with the poor. 

I want you to understand that whilst I have an unfalter- 
ing faith in the divinity of Jesus Christ, I have a firm faith 
in His humanity. There was more of human nature in 
Jesus Christ than has ever been seen in any other man. 
Deeper sympathies, larger love; and for all workers, and 
for all the poor, as well as for the rich, He had feelings of 
love and brotherhood. 

Come with me to Nazareth that we may hear what He 
has to say—the village where He was brought up. Enter 
with me on the Sabbath into the synagogue—the village 
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chapel, as we should call it. This young Nazarene, the 
Son of the carpenter of Nazareth, has been out yonder 
at Capernaum, and doing strange things; and news has 
reached the folk here of His strange movements, and it 
has got wind that He is coming; on this Sabbath morning 
He was to appear in this synagogue. And so out come 
the neighbours and friends, and the place is crowded in 
every part. The villagers with whom He had worked and 
associated were all there to hear Him speak. At the 
appointed moment He went to the speaker’s stand, and 
taking a roll, He read from the prophet Isaiah. And in 
that first discourse at Nazareth Jesus Christ said: ‘“‘The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon Me, because He hath anointed 
Me to preach the Gospel to the poor; He hath sent Me 
to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at 
liberty them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord.” 

That was an unwelcome doctrine. For a while it struck 
His hearers dumb. Then they looked at each other, and 
then, maddened, in their rage they sought to dash Him 
over the hill on which their city was built, that He 
might be destroyed; but He had spoken the words. The 
words live to-day, and will live for ever, whilst the poor 
remain. 

Poor men’s politics! Jesus Christ was the Friend of the 
poor; came to make the poor man rich in hope, in blessing, 
in all that is noblest, highest, and best ; and in proportion 
as we learn of Jesus Christ, in that proportion shall we 
learn to care for the people. 

The golden age referred to by Lord Rosebery is only 
becoming an accomplished fact, because Jesus Christ is 
behind all the movements of the age, and they are pointing 
to larger liberty and freedom. 
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It is the spirit of the Christ of Nazareth, the brother of 
us all, that is at work, that is making statesmen feel this 
power, and speak in this way. 

Well, then, the chief item in our politics should be 
personal consecration to Him; for knowing Him, and 
enjoying Him, we shall know and enjoy true liberty. It 
is the truth that makes us free; and it is as His truth 
has full play that the nations shall be free, righteous, 
and good, 
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Passage of Scripture read—1 SAM. xvii. 32-51. 


‘* A sprout of evil, ere it has struck root, 
With thumb and finger one up-pulls: 
To start it, when grown up and full of fruit, 
Requires a mighty yoke of bulls.” 
— Oriental. 


** Let to-morrow take care of to-morrow, 
Leave things of fate to fate ; 
What’s the use to anticipate sorrow ? 
Life’s troubles come never too late! 
If to hope overmuch be an error, 
"Tis one that the wise have preferr’d ; 
And how often have hearts been in terror 
Of evils that never occurred ?” 
—CHARLES SWAIN. 
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Tue historic passage we have just read suggests our subject, 
“Giants, and how to fight them.” When I come to-day to 
speak to you about giants, I do not simply mean big men, 
men with overgrown bodies ; that sort of greatness may be 
bigness minus. A man may be eight feet high, and yet 
have a soul like a mouse. He may weigh fifteen stone, but 
his real excellence and worth not weigh fifteen drams. A 
man may be as big as Sullivan, the slogger, and yet be less 
than a child. It is possible to take as much cloth to cover 
one as an elephant, and yet have far less intelligence than 
it. Real greatness is something that cannot be put under 
the yard stick, nor weighed in any scales of man. You 
may have heard of the great Dr. Watts of another age. It 
is said that he once went to preach for the first time at 
some place, and a dear old lady was anxious to hear him. 
When the sermon had been preached by the Doctor, who 
was a very short man, the lady was asked what she thought 
of the preacher, and in the hearing of the Doctor she said, 
“Ts that little man the great Dr. Watts ?”—words which 
she spoke in a tone of astonishment and almost of scorn. 
Whereupon, it is said, the Doctor gave expression to these 
words— 
‘Were I so tall to reach the pole, 
And grasp the ocean with a span, 


I must be measured by my soul ; 
The mind’s the standard of the man.” 
61 
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There are four great giants about which I desire to speak 
to you to-day, and I will proceed at once to introduce 
them. 


I.—THE FIRST GIANT I WILL NAME IS POVERTY. 


And this is a giant that gives me great concern. I could 
wish he were laid in the dust, never again to have a resur- 
rection ; but, alas! he is still with us, holding in his grasp 
vast numbers of people ; people as worthy, as industrious, 
as honest as the best among us. One might almost have 
imagined since the introduction of machinery, the result of 
which is to produce shiploads of goods, where our fore- 
fathers produced only cartloads, that this giant would have 
been destroyed ; but in spite of all this, poverty is still 
with us. Indeed, there are those who tell us that in this 
age the rich have grown richer than ever before, and that 
the poor are poorer. All classes feel the effects of this 
giant. Now, how are we to fight him? How are we to 
seek to destroy him, to lay him in the dust ? 

(i.) Well, I would urge, in the first place, the rigid 
practice of thrift. 

It may seem unfortunate that I should speak of thrift 
to-day, when we have just been appalled by the great 
smash of the Liberator and its allied companies—a smash 
which strikes a terrible blow at thrift, as it robs so many 
of the poor of their earnings. I deeply deplore the mis- 
chief, and the wrong caused by these swindles, for I know 
no other word that would adequately name them; and I 
trust that swift justice will overtake the guilty men, who- 
ever they are. ‘To squander millions of pounds, earned and 
saved for the most part by the industrious poor, is a blow 
at thrift that I deeply regret, and I am afraid that its 
effect will be injurious. I heard a man saying the other 
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day, he would save no more ; he would spend what he had 
to spare, and then he would know he had enjoyed the 
benefit of it. But let me urge you to be thrifty. Trust. 
the Post Office Savings’ Bank; put some by in your clubs 
and societies ; make provision for the rainy day, so that 
when sickness or old age come, you may not be absolutely 
dependent and penniless. 

(ii.) We may help to slay this giant by what is called 
political action. 

No one will here, and now, think me guilty of talking 
party politics. JI have tried during all the eighteen winters 
of this lectureship, to keep it above mere party agitation. 
Political action can do much to lessen poverty. The 
nation should be careful and economical, so as to lessen 
our taxes. Our army and navy are unnecessarily great, and 
we should lend no support to those who swagger about 
British interests, by which they mean great armaments, 
increased naval ships, war and bloodshed—all of which 
mean pinch for the poor, and less of comfort for us all. 

It may not be popular to condemn the war spirit, that 
has built up in the past our great national debt, but I am 
compelled to do so. I tell you, men, the best British in- 
terests are those of peace, and the comfort and well-being 
of the British people. It is infinitely better for us to have 
peace than war; prosperous trade rather than the wicked 
waste of war; to seek to make families happy rather than 
to make them miserable by destroying the breadwinners ; 
to have our homes filled with those we love, rather than 
have them placed in nameless graves, or have their bones 
bleaching in the suns of other lands. 

The state may do much, too, in the direction of finding 
employment for workers, by encouraging the payment of 
proper wages, and the observation of proper hours of 
labour; so as to encourage the employment of a larger 
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number of labourers ; and thus assist in lessening the 
number of the unemployed, and increasing the regularity of 
the workers. But in the presence of poverty, I feel I am 
in the presence of a great giant ; and it is but little I can 
suggest, under this head, of dealing with it; but I would 
call upon all to do what may be legitimately possible, to 
overthrow and kill this monster. Some of you who hear 
me now are Radicals, some are Tories, some are Democrats. 
I ask you all to forget all party in this matter, and help 
to destroy the giant of poverty. 


II.—ANOTHER GIANT OF WHICH I SPEAK IS 
INTEMPERANCE. 


This is a great giant. It has grown to enormous propor- 
tions; so enormous, that I almost hope it may destroy 
itself by and by. If we could only be rid of this, we should 
hasten the death of the other of which we have just spoken, 
and should help to bring in that happy time which we 
all speak of as the millennium. 

In dealing with this giant, I might arrange our dis- 
cussion under three heads, and speak of the economic, the 
social, and the religious side of this question ; each im- 
portant, all deserving attention. But I desire rather to 
put what I have to say under two heads; for it will be 
evident, I think, to us all, that there are two ways in which 
we may help to destroy this giant of intemperance. 

(i.) Lhe first 1s personal abstinence. 

And no one need be afraid of practising total abstinence. 
It is now proved that it adds to the length of life, and 
that it is conducive to health, as well as to longevity. On 
our side we have most of the doctors, many of the eminent 
men of science, the judges, the bishops, and ministers ; and 
now, thank God, millions of the people, for whom I care a 
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great deal more than I do for either judges, or bishops, or 
parsons. And abstinence will increase the joy of the home, 
largely add to its comfort, and help to surround us by those 
things that make life worth having. I wonder often that 
men, who drink even moderately, don’t see all this, and 
join our ranks. I should not hesitate much to say, that if 
we could destroy all drinking of intoxicating liquor, we 
need not have any poverty. Would you believe it, in 
Britain we spend less on house rent than we spend on 
our intoxicating liquor? Could you think, that last year we 
spent on intoxicating liquor the enormous sum of over one 
hundred and forty million pounds? Would you believe 
that we spent as much on liquor as we did on woollen, 
cotton, and linen goods, and bread, all put together? Do 
you know that we spent as much on liquor as we spent for 
butter, cheese, milk, tea, coffee, sugar, cocoa, house-coal, and 
foreign missions, all put together? And this takes no ac- 
count of the waste of health, the loss of life, and the ruin 
of soul which follow in the wake of drinking. I could 
greatly enlarge under this head of personal abstinence. I 
must. leave it, however, by saying that I rejoice that two and 
a half millions of our children are abstainers in our Bands 
of Hope, and that perhaps one in six, or one in seven, 
of our population is now an abstainer; and I hope soon 
among this goodly company we may number many, if not 
all of you. Help us by your personal example; you need 
not have the slightest fear that you will suffer in health by 
giving up liquor. It is true that if you have been accus- 
tomed to take a night-cap in the shape of toddy, you may 
miss it for a night or two, but you will soon get over it. 
You smile at me! Well, you may smile, for it is ridiculous 
for men to put night-caps inside them. When I take to 
wearing that useful article, I shall hope to have it on my 


head, and not in my stomach. 
E 
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Nor do you need fear giving up liquor, even if you have 
been accustomed to take considerable quantities. Do not be 
angry; I do not wish to insinuate that you are drunkards, 
though you may drink a lot. But to avoid offence—Sup- 
pose I were an out-and-out drunkard, a regular beer-barrel, 
if you like; and suppose that I committed some offence 
which led me before the magistrates. These gentlemen 
would sit in judgment upon me, to decide whether I was fit 
for home or foreign service. They give me “twelve months’ 
hard.” When I get to her Majesty’s gaol, how much 
liquor will they give me? I will tell you what they will 
do. They will weigh me in, write my description in a book, 
give me a bath, a crop, and a clean suit of clothes, and 
make me a teetotaller, whether I like or not. If I remon- 
strate, they will tell me to be silent and face the wall. 
What will happen? The probability is, that when I leave 
that prison I shall be heavier, healthier, and happier than 
when I entered. They are all abstainers who go to gaol, 
and some of them vegetarians, who sleep on the soft side of a 
plank, and I have never yet heard of one who died or had 
his health injured because his liquor was taken away. It 
is perfectly safe, and I want you all, by personal practice, 
to help us to kill this giant which destroys so many of our 
fairest and best sons and daughters, 

(ii.) My second head is Local Option. 

And this simply means giving to localities the tight of 
saying whether any, or how many, public-houses they will 
have in their midst. 

I a little wonder that any should object to this, for it is 
not strange to English law. We have the right in this 
locality, and in all the localities of England, to say whether 
we will, or will not, have public libraries in our midst. 
The question of school boards is a question of local option, 
and I hope it may speedily be the law that we shall be 
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trusted with local option as to liquor. It does seem strange 
to me that we should have the power over libraries, and 
school boards, which are the means for improvement and 
culture, and not have the power of local option over the 
pubs, which are the means of addling, and muddling, and 
destroying our minds. We can be trusted to say whether we 
will have books and teachers to elevate and refine us, but we 
can’t be trusted to say whether we will, or we won’t, have the 
public-house to rot and ruin us. We are a strange people. 


III._ANOTHER GREAT GIANT OF WHICH I SPEAK 
NOW IS GAMBLING. 


I think all good men and women must be alarmed and 
shocked at the proportions which this giant has assumed. 
All classes of society now seem infused with the gambling 
spirit. If princes and their friends go to an evening party, 
they seem unable to enjoy themselves except they gamble 
at cards, and at the finish get into the law court for cheat- 
ing. I am told that our workmen, and workwomen, and 
even our boys and girls, have been smitten by this same 
gambling giant. It enters into all our sports and pas- 
times. Iam a lover of horses, and have been delighted to 
see some beautiful creatures called race-horses; but our 
horse-races have just degenerated into gambling meetings, 
and are a curse to thousands, instead of a real pleasure. 
It is shocking to see the extent to which our newspapers 
encourage this. I wish all the public libraries would have 
the courage shown by the managers of the Aston Library, 
near Birmingham, who determined to black out all the 
statements respecting gambling; and I should rejoice if all 
newspaper owners would follow the good example of the 
Leeds Mercury, and refuse to insert gambling news. 

Let us do what we can to kill this giant by vigorously 
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refusing to have anything to do with it under any of its 
forms. Let us recognise, and boldly declare, that it is as 
wrong to gamble at a bazaar for a church, as to gamble at 
a horse-race on the turf; that it is as wrong for a prince 
or duke, or a lord or a parson to bet on horse-races as it 
is for poor lads to play pitch and toss. Yet, shameful 
to say, our policemen arrest and imprison the lads that 
gamble for coppers, and allow the prince, the duke, and the 
lord to go scot free! If this language be considered strong, 
it is because the giant is great, and cannot be killed by 
blows from kid-gloved hands. In this matter we must call 
a spade a spade, and try to slay the giant. 


IV.—ANOTHER GREAT GIANT OF WHICH I SPEAK 
IS IRRELIGION. 


I need not describe this, for, alas! we too well know it. 
Toan alarming extent our people are neglectful of religion. 
Suppose we had gone the round of the churches of London 
this morning, what should we have found? Should we 
have seen the house of God as crowded at eleven o’clock 
to-day, as our theatres, and music-halls, and public-houses 
were at nine or ten o’clock last night? I don’t mean, of 
course, that all our people who were not at church this 
morning are irreligious, nor would I say that all who will 
not be at church to-night are irreligious; but when one 
makes all possible allowance, things are bad enough. How 
are we to slay this giant? Thank God, it is not so hard to 
see what is right here as in some other matters. If you 
ask me how to punish the gambler, how to stop the public- 
house, how to destroy poverty, how to remove injustice, 
how to remove inequality, I should find it hard perhaps to 
answer in language that all might accept ; but for irreligion, 
there is a complete and final answer. That answer is Jesus 
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Christ our Lord; He who is our Saviour waits and wants 
to make us upright, religious, and good. 

Jesus Christ is the great remedy for irreligion, and can 
and will destroy this great giant. Observe, I say Jesus 
Christ—not doctrines about Him. I have sometimes said, 
that of doctrinal teaching I am wearied and tired; but 
I have a deepening love for Jesus Christ, and a more 
passionate regard for Him than ever before. 

So I preach Christ ; not doctrines about Him now—not 
ceremonies and forms. We may have temples with altars 
filled with blazing candles, gilded crucifixes yards high ; we 
may dress men in women’s clothes, and shave their heads, 
and have them bow and scrape till they are wearied with 
rheumatic pains, and have but little real religion. Jesus 
Christ was before all this, and is still to be found in spite 
of them all. To Him let us go; upon Him let us rest; in 
Him let us trust. 

May I not conclude this hasty address in the words of 
another, and say: 





“* Jesus, my Lord, to Thee I cry, 
Unless Thou help me I must die. 
Bring Thy free salvation nigh, 
And take me as J am,” 
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Passage of Scripture read—MAT'’. viil. 1-13. 


‘* Riches endless is as poor as winter, 
To him that ever fears he shali be poor.” 
—SHAKESPEARE. 


‘* He is never poor 
That little hath, but he that much desires.” 
—DanieEL. 


‘* Tf thou art rich, thou’rt poor ; 
For like an ass, whose back’s with ingots bound, 
Thou bear’st thy heavy riches but a journey, 
And death unloadeth thee,” 
—SHAKESPEARE. 
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I mAvE heard of a very ugly man who is said to have had a 
very handsome wife. They were walking together in one 
of the streets of London, when two costermongers noticed 
them as they passed, and one of them said to the other, 
“My, Jack, there goes beauty and the beast!” It is said, 
that this remark was heard by the ugly man, and he at 
once left the side of his wife, and facing the costermonger, 
and placing his hand on his shoulder, shaking him, he said, 
“What do you mean by calling my wife a beast ?”” The 
story does not say what followed, nor is it desirable that we 
should know. I tell the story for the sake of the contrast 
the ugly man must have made when by the side of the 
beautiful woman. 

My subject to-day, East and West, in the minds of most 
men, will instantly suggest the idea of the ugly and the 
beautiful. In order that we may get on at once, I desire 
to say, in the first place, that— 


I.—MY SUBJECT SUGGESTS A STRIKING CONTRAST. 


East and West.—The contrast between the man and 
woman referred to would doubtless be great, but no more 
so than that between East and West. The moment you 
speak of these two, there are many people who at once 
think of ugliness, deformity, wretchedness, poverty, squalor, 


sin, and everything else that is bad and depraved, as 
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belonging to the Hast; and of all that is rich, beau- 
tiful, lovely, attractive, and good, as belonging to the 
West. 

My experience of life in London only goes back to 1886, 
and these years do not enable me to speak with that con- 
fidence respecting its departments that the real live Lon- 
doner might assume: but I have lived here long enough to 
reach the conclusion, that all that is mean, and bad, and un- 
lovely, does not centre in Hast London. In the West, I have 
found there is much that is unlovely, unlovable, positively 
bad, and hateful. But the difference between the Hast and 
West is not so much in the character of the sins, as in the 
position of the sinners, It is true, that in the Kast large 
masses of men who are very poor can be found, who, God 
knows, are weak and sinful enough ; but in the West, I am 
sorry to think very many of the sinners are not among the 
poor, but lounge around the wealthy clubs and other places 
where only the rich can resort. Indeed, it would be true 
to say, there are as great drunkards in the West as there 
are in the East; that there are swarms of immoral idlers 
in the West, who as much deserve condemnation as any 
to be found in the East. Indeed, it would almost be true 
to say, that there is as much blank heathenism to be found 
in the rich districts of this great city as in the poor. I 
am among those who believe, that’ whilst Hast London is 
bad enough it has been very greatly overdone. When I 
lived in the provinces, and knew but little of this marvellous 
city, I used to be startled by reading in the story-books and 
the circulars sent forth by those who begged for charities, 
statements of the destitution and wretchedness in which 
nearly all the people lived, men and women who never 
leave the courts and garrets in which they live, little 
children who have never seen a green field; and altogether 
one got the impression that London must have been a 
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dreadful place ; and I have a suspicion, that not a little 
harm has been done to the Hast by the greatly exaggerated 
statements which many have made, Give a dog a bad. 
name, and you may as well hang it; and the name of Hast 
London, goodness knows, is bad enough. But I suppose 
we speak of East and West London to suggest to us the 
extremes that can be often found in great cities. These 
two districts of this modern Babylon suggest at once ideas 
of great wealth in the one part, great want in the other ; 
plenty blessing the homes of the one, and poverty cursing 
those of the other. When we think of the Hast, armies of 
labourers stand out before us; and when we think of the 
West, dukes and lords spring up before us as plentiful as 
mushrooms. Under East and West, we think of peers and 
peasants, and dukes and dockers. 

I suppose it would be right to say, that a circle, drawn 
with a four miles’ radius from the chair on this platform, 
would enclose more wealth, and more titled noblemen, than 
any similar circle drawn in any other part of the wide, 
wide world. 

This London is indeed a marvellous place. It is the 
richest and greatest city the world has ever known. It is 
next to impossible to count its wealth. Its trade and 
traders extend to the very ends of the earth. It stands 
upon one of the noblest, if not the most romantic, rivers in 
the world. Ships of all nations come to our port, The 
inhabitants of all the places on the face of the globe 
are found on our streets. In politics, London is at the 
very centre of the universe. It is the capital of an empire 
besides which the great empires of ancient days were little 
and insignificant. Our Queen—may she long be spared 
to reign over us—sways the sceptre of an empire upon 
which the sun never sets, 

And yet, sad to say, deeper depths of poverty are found 
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in this city than are known in most of the other cities of 
the kingdom. We are told that in larger London, we have 
a population almost reaching six million souls. It has been 
reported, on what seems reliable authority, that one-third 
of our population live constantly on the verge of starvation ; 
that is to say, they work for wages a little below what is 
considered to be the living line. 

We are told by those who ought to know, and should 
speak the truth, that at this moment there is a surplus of 
two or three thousand dock-labourers, that is to say, we 
have that number of dock-labovrers more than the labour 
of the docks needs; and that is but in one department of 
labour among the poor. 

Men, I cannot tell you how shocked I felt in a visit 
I paid to East London; and I may as well tell you, that I 
have been doing a little slumming in the East of London, 
in order that I might see with my own eyes what is to be 
seen, and better understand the state of things. But, alas! 
a few hasty visits to the great district known as East 
London give one but a poor idea of what it is. But I 
went down into the East end of London. I went toa place 
called Medland Hall, a building under the care of the 
London Congregational Union, of which the Rev. Andrew 
Mearns, the author of ‘The Bitter Cry of Outcast London,” 
is the Secretary. Medland Hall is in the district of Rat- 
cliffe, close by Stepney railway station. It is a building 
once used as a Congregational chapel, but now turned 
to another use. It has been made into a free night shelter 
for homeless men. At eleven o’clock at night the doors 
are opened, and any man or youth, who has no bed for 
the night, may enter the doors of that building. He 
is given half-a-pound of dry bread as he enters. He is 
allowed to sit on a chair, or to sit or lie on the floor; but 
nothing else is given him except a plentiful supply of cold 
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water. He is turned out at six o’clock in the morning. 
The night I was there I stood at the entrance with the 
man in charge, and when the doors were opened in came the. 
men, some of whom had long been standing in the street 
opposite, waiting for the opening of the doors. In they 
came, in one long continuous, never-stopping stream, until, 
as far as I remember, over four hundred men had passed 
into that building. It was a sad sight to look into the 
faces of the men as they took their half-pound of dry bread, 
and sought the chairs, or corners of the building, where 
they could lie on the floor and eat their bread and drink 
the water supplied to them. 

There is nothing in that building to attract men. There 
is no luxurious fare,—simply a chair on the floor with a 
roof over them, and half-a-pound of dry bread. And these 
things happen every night. The building is always full 
of houseless, homeless, hungry, tired, starving poor. That 
is but one place. 

Mr. Edward Wilson Gates, the director of the philan- 
thropic work of the London Congregational Union, states, 
from a very careful estimate he has made, that we have 
in London every night something over a thousand people 
who have not even twopence with which to buy a bed, but 
who, save for the free shelters, would be homeless and 
out on our streets. In this London we have men possessed 
of larger fortunes than ever before, and we have those who 
have sunk to deeper depths of poverty. There are those 
who tell us that with our increasing wealth there is 
increasing want. Whilst in West London we have men 
with fortunes so great they can scarcely understand them, 
we have also in the East, and other parts of this city, men 
who are so poor that they have not even twopence with 
which to buy a bed. Yes, men, the contrasts in these 
respects in this London of ours are sad and sorrowful 
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enough. They make the heart of every thinking man ache 
to an extent that is unpleasant. 

How and why is all this? Is it the ordering of Divine 
Providence? Is it the will of God, that thousands upon 
thousands should be massed together, huddled into base- 
ments, into attics, and back rooms, living only God knows 
how, whilst out in the rich mansions of the West there 
are people living, rolling in the very luxuries of the 
world ? 

I don’t wonder that some men, who feel the pinch, seeing 
these things, and reading God’s book, should begin to doubt 
the very existence of God; or if they don’t sink down that 
far, to believe that He is an unjust and partial Being. I 
do not wonder that men cry out in their despair. 

I will not continue the contrast suggested by East and 
West, as far as I might do. I will not further paint these 
pictures. You who understand and know London better 
than I do, are acquainted with its condition better than I 
ean possibly be. I will take it that you all know these 
things to be so. I will in the next place ask, is there any 
remedy for this? That brings me to the second part of 
my address. 


II.—LET US NOW ASK, CAN THIS STATE OF THINGS 
BE ALTERED? AND IF S80, HOW ? 


Is there no remedy for this deplorable state of things ? 
How are we to bring the poor out of their deep grinding 
poverty? the sinful out of their sin? How are we to 
prevent men from getting down to these deep depths of 
want, whilst so many live in the midst of wealth? Is there 
aremedy? If so, what is it? Where does it lie? How can 
we get at it, and how can we put it into practice ? 

These are questions that all parties have asked, and 
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would like to have answered. I have often said in my 
younger days, ‘‘There is no sectarianism in poverty ;” 
and I venture to believe no sect or party has any monopoly - 
- as to desiring to alter the wretched state of things we know 
to exist. 

We may not, and cannot, all agree on the methods to 
be adopted. Nor do we wish that all parties should so 
agree ; but that there is any party satisfied with things as 
they exist, I cannot and will not believe. 

What, then, isthe remedy? Doesitliein charity? For 
a long time charity has been in operation, and there are 
people in this rich city willing to pour out their thousands 
and do it gladly and cheerfully, if they could be assured 
that things would thus be remedied. General Booth in 
the greatness of his heart has, as you know, propounded 
a scheme for delivering what he calls the submerged tenth, 
the three millions of our thirty millions of people, sunk in 
deep poverty. Heasked for a hundred thousand pounds. A 
large sum, we say, but not too large a sum for our country- 
men to produce. The readiness with which men gave this, 
and the speed with which that large sum was forced into 
the coffers of the Salvation Army, is one of the marvels of 
the age. Had General Booth asked for three times the sum, 
in my judgment, he would have got it. He has had the 
money, and has spent it; and I don’t wish for one moment 
to hint, in anything I have to say, that one sovereign has 
been improperly spent. It has gone, and now he is asking 
for sixty-five thousand more, or his scheme is jeopardised. 
I want to ask you, men, a sober, serious question ; and you 
all know that this platform has always been sympathetic 
towards General Booth, and to-day it does not come to offer 
him adverse criticism; but what better are we after the 
expenditure of all that money? Have the poor all gone? 
Have our streets been cleared? Is work any better to get? 
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Has the need for charity come to an end? Have the work- 
less found work, the homeless found homes? Do you notice 
the slightest particle of change, after all that he has done? 
Are we not rather worse than better than we were before ? 
Will you pardon me if I say, that General Booth’s scheme, 
and all such schemes, whilst valuable in helping those who 
are down, do nothing whatever to save others from going 
down after them. All these schemes, whilst I wish them 
well, in my judgment begin at the wrong end. Instead 
of devoting all our energies to lifting up the fallen, it is 
time that we said, in God’s name and man’s, “ We must 
stop the people from falling.” 

It is time we got to the roots of things, and prevented 
the waste of men, and adopted such measures as would 
render it utterly impossible for thousands upon thousands 
to be constantly tumbling down to the lowest depths of 
poverty and degradation. 

This was seen in the Temperance movement. At the 
beginning the men of Preston devoted their energies to 
rescuing drunkards, and for many many years a great 
deal of strength was turned in that direction. I rejoice 
in every drunken man led out of his sin, and weakness, 
into the paths of sobriety ; and I thank God, around me 
here in my work I am cheered and gladdened every day, 
when | think of it, by the knowledge that many who are 
now sober and godly have been rescued from the thraldom 
of drink. 

But it was seen that it was necessary to do more than 
to lift up men; it was a necessity of the case that they 
should try to stop men from falling; and so the Band 
of Hope movement was inaugurated. The children were 
taught the principles of sobriety, and were so trained as 
to bring them up in the practice of total abstinence. And 
we have to rejoice that the Band of Hope movement has 
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assisted in creating the grand temperance sentiment of 
to-day ; and all lovers of sobriety must rejoice that some- 
thing over two millions of children are now connected with: 
Bands of Hope throughout the kingdom. 

And so in these other social matters, it is time we 
got to the roots of things. We have too long been 
tinkering at the work at the wrong end. Let us, as 
far as possible, see if we cannot do something to stop the 
supply. 

I want to make three or four simple suggestions before I 
close this address to-day. If this were a political meeting, 
TI should have much to say that I may not now. I don’t 
expect that all you men here can or will agree with me, 
but I will make a few suggestions. 

(i.) If we would do something toward relieving the grind- 
ing poverty of London, we should prevent the landing on our 
shores of the destitute paupers of other countries. 

It seems to me that we have paupers enough of our own 
without allowing other lands to send theirs here by ship- 
loads. England, and London especially, they tell me, has 
been made the dumping ground for the moral and social 
failures, and what I had almost called the rubbish of 
other lands. It seems to me it is time we looked into 
the matter. 

You red-hot Radicals, who shout yourselves hoarse and 
make your throats sore in bellowing down the voice of the 
man who dares to differ from you, probably will not agree 
with me here and now. I make this suggestion not as a 
Tory, nor as a Radical; indeed this lectureship is entirely 
free from party politics, 

What is the state of things? There are not a few men 
who say that our trade is being ruined because of the foreign 
goods sent here in such large quantities as to crowd our 


own out of our own markets. Not only do the foreigners, 
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they say, beat us in foreign markets, but they have cap- 
tured and beaten us in our own. 

I have forbidden the domestics in my house to buy 
matches, or cards, or other things made in Germany ; 
and we have had many a laugh about it. One day I 
went into a shop, and purchased some beautiful text cards 
to please the folks at home, and you may be sure they had 
a fine laugh out of me, for nearly the first thing they 
showed to me which I had not noticed was the statement, 
‘Made in Germany.” 

Surely it is bad enough to let the foreigners flood our 
markets with their goods, without letting them fill our 
cities with their paupers? And so I say, something should 
be done to stop the landing of them. 

We are continually sending off shiploads of emigrants. 
Englishmen, Irishmen, and Scotchmen, unable to find a 
decent living at home, go out to find homes in foreign lands. 
They are not paupers, but for the most part our healthiest 
and strongest men. With all the deep love of the old 
country which they have, they are driven out to new ones, 
and there they settle, and get the living they found it 
impossible to have in their own land; and yet we allow 
tens of thousands of poverty-stricken people from other 
countries to be dropped upon our shores here! It may be 
wise, but I do not think so. 

(ii.) I think some alteration should be made in our land 
laws. 

Those who have studied this question tell us that we are 
driving our people off the hillsides, crowding them into the 
towns, and sending them as exiles across the sea, It is 
said that one-third of the people in London were born in 
the provinces. If all people living in London filed past 
this platform in one long continuous procession until the 
six millions had passed, we should find one in three 
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wretchedly clad, poorly fed, living, as we said, on the verge of 
starvation ; whilst every third person, we should find, was 
‘not born in London. Sixty, or more, thousands of people 
come to London every year from the provinces, and all this 
is in addition to the numbers who are born in London. 

Why is this? Our rural districts, they tell us, are rapidly 
declining. Thousands of acres of land, if not going out of 
cultivation, are badly worked, are labour starved; and yet 
English people hunger for land. Men born in the country 
districts would gladly stay in them, marry in them, toil 
and die in them, if it were possible; but we have allowed 
private property in land to such an extent, that it is not 
possible for the people to come upon it. So they are driven 
from the rural districts ; and as men must live, they crowd 
the towns, and help to drag down the price of labour, to 
flood the labour market, and to increase the poverty that so 
troubles us all. It is time we said to those who have to do 
with law-making, ‘This thing must be altered!” The land of 
a country is God’s gift to its people. It was never meant 
that a handful of men should hold all the land. It is for 
the life of the people; without it we cannot possibly exist. 
And the laws which now allow the state of things I have 
described should be altered; and if those who are in Par- 
liament cannot, or will not, make these alterations, then 
it is time that the Church of God, bearing the name of 
Christ of Nazareth, should demand of them that they should 
step aside, and make way for those who can, and will. 
“Back on to the land” should be the cry, and back on to 
the land the people should go. Surely the right of all the 
people to come on to the land should be, and is, as sacred as 
the right of one man to own it, and keep the people off it. 

(iii.) Then the third suggestion I would make is, that we 
should stop our drinking. 

I do not mean to say that every man who is poor is a 
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drinking man, nor do I desire even to hint that his poverty 
is the result of drinking ; but I cannot close my eyes to the 
fact, that drinking will have to answer for a great deal of 
the wretchedness, and squalor, and poverty that so appal 
us. It is a sad, sad thing to see the extent to which 
drunkenness yet prevails among us. Go into any crowded 
district in London, or any other large city, and you will 
find amongst the poor the public-house. The most marvel- 
lous thing is, that where poverty is greatest public-houses 
are the most numerous. 

All my life long I have been a close student of social 
questions. I have tried to look at them from the side of 
Jesus Christ and His Church ; I have tried to look at them 
from the point of the pure politician ; I have tried to look 
at them from every and any side that would help to an 
understanding of them. I hope you will think me neither 
a madman nor a fool when I declare to you, that in my 
judgment drinking lies at the base of a great deal of our 
social misery and wretchedness, and it is time that we did 
something to put a stop to it. I am not such a fool as to 
hint, that in the matter of drink the Hast is much worse 
than the West. The rich have their drunkards as well as 
the poor. But I do not hesitate to say, that drink is the 
cause of an enormous amount of the poverty of the poor. 
If I am not mistaken, the licensing magistrates will have a 
fearful looking for of judgment some day. The way in 
which they have granted licenses for public-houses in the 
midst of the poor—houses which have robbed them of their 
food and clothing, and character and all—is appalling. I 
have sometimes heard men say that our laws are very 
partial—that we deal more tenderly and gently with the 
rich than with the poor. Generally speaking, I think it 
is not true, though there are instances in which it seems to 
be so; but I boldly declare, if there is any direction in 
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which it can with truth be said, it is in the case of the 
' public-house business. Licensing magistrates, generally 
rich men, have been extremely careful, not only to keep the 
public-house from their own doors, but from the doors of 
their class. 

Take any town, Birmingham, Manchester, or London, 
or any other; go into the districts where the rich are in 
exclusive possession, and the public-house is conspicuous 
by its absence. Go down among the poor, and there you 
will find them in abundance. And these licensing magis- 
trates, while protecting themselves and their rich neigh- 
bours, have without scruple allowed selfish grasping men to 
plant these pest-houses—these houses for the impoverishing 
of the people, these houses which have been and are the 
centres from which spring poverty, vice, crime, cruelty, im- 
morality—as thick as mushrooms, I should not like to have 
the responsibility that rests upon some of these men ; but 
I rejoice that I have lived to see a time when these things 
must speedily end. We must do something to put a stop 
to the manufacture of drunkards. 

(iv.) There is a fourth thing we must do. We must send 
missionaries of the Cross of Jesus in larger numbers both 
East and West. 

We are very liberal, and very generous, in sending our 
missionaries to foreign lands. By hundreds they have gone 
out. We send our best men, our fairest and best women, 
to convert the heathen of other countries. 

Against this, here and now, I have nothing to say; 
though I must admit, that the little I have seen of 
missionaries in distant lands has not increased my mis- 
sionary zeal. But we must pay more attention to our 
heathen at home. We must not be content simply 
with building our churches, into which we gather such 
people as will come. We must take Jesus Christ down 
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to the people, teach and preach Him as the hope 
of all. 

We need to send missionaries to the rich sinners of the 
West, who live upon the labours of others, and contribute 
but little that is good to the general stock. These must 
be rebuked, and told that with their great privileges there 
are great responsibilities, and that they must discharge 
them. 

Personally, I have but little hope, either for East or 
West, until the principles of the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
have free play. He is the great Hope of the world. He 
it is who will teach the rich their duty. He it is who will 
help the poor out of their poverty; and I rejoice that He 
is no respecter of persons, that He is the Friend alike of 
the poor and the rich. In His presence riches will count 
for nothing. The millionaire must come to Him on the 
same conditions that the poor must come. The duke in 
the sight of Christ has no prior claim over the beggar. 
Both alike must be taught of Him. He will teach the one 
righteousness and justice ; He will teach the other sobriety 
and thrift. His presence will make the richest humble 
and lowly, and will make the poorest thankful and con- 
tented ; whilst to all alike He comes to lead us to the 
higher enjoyment of life; to teach us all that ‘‘man does 
not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God.” He makes the poorest of us to 
live amongst men like kings; He makes us sons of God, 
heirs of heaven, joint-heirs with Jesus Christ. He gives 
us the prospect that some day we shall wave victors’ palms 
and wear conquerors’ crowns ; and I don’t believe that the 
palms and crowns are intended to apply only to what we 
generally understand by heaven, the state that comes after 
this life, but that even now we may have victors’ palms and 
crowns. We may be victors over ourselves, over tempta- 
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tions. We may now wear crowns of life that fade not 
away, lifting us into higher regions, bringing us on to the 
mountain-tops, and enabling us to look into the face of 
God and know His will, and to love and to serve His Son 
Jesus Christ. It is this that both East and West needs ; 
and it is this that I trust the Church of Christ will try to 
supply to both. 





DREAMS AND DREAMERS. 


Passage of Scripture read—GEN. xxviii. 10-22. 


“* We walk in dreams on fairy land, 
Where golden ore lies mixed with common sand,” 
—DRYDEN. 


‘* But dreams full oft are found of real events 
The forms and shadows,” 
—JOaNNA BAILLIE, 





DREAMS AND DREAMERS. 


I wave heard of three men who were very hard up. All 
their money was gone, and they had food enough left to 
make but one meal for one man. It is said that they 
agreed together to leave that meal overnight, and the man 
who had the best dream should have all the food for him- 
self, the others to be without. One was an Englishman, 
another a Scotchman, and the other an Irishman. They 
went to bed; they slept; they dreamed. 

Next morning the Englishman told his dream, which 
was a very remarkable one; but as the story, as I heard 
it, does not give the dream, I am not able to doso, The 
Scotchman told his dream. I don’t know what it was, but 
I have no doubt it was something about the glory of 
beautiful, bonnie Scotland; for I have noticed that Scotch- 
men are passionately fond of their own country; to such 
an extent do they love it, that they leave it in great 
swarms; and when they have left it, they continue to 
show their love for it, by seldom or never returning to it. 
The Irishman told his dream, and it was, that in the 
middle of the night he was dreaming that he was very, 
very hungry ; indeed, so hungry, that he was obliged to get 
up and eat the food while the others were fast asleep. 

That is but a story. I tell it to introduce the subject of 
my lecture to-day, “ Dreams and Dreamers ;”’ though the 
passage we have been reading would well have done that 


for us. 
gr 
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I do not intend to attempt to describe the stuff of which 
dreams are made. Some men tell us that they are the 
product of heavy suppers and disordered imaginations. 
You who are accustomed to these things will better be able 
to assert or deny the truth of this than I. All I know is, 
that I have had some strange dreams, and now and again 
I have been devoutly thankful when I awoke and found 
myself in bed, and realised that it was onlya dream. But, 
if you will let me, I will tell you a strange dream that I 
recently had. 

One Saturday night I went to bed and dreamed that I 
was in church here, conducting morning service. That 
dream was not built upon a heavy supper, but upon my 
anxiety concerning the service. And J dreamed that a 
woman fainted, and died, and was carried out of the 
church ; and as she was borne by strong men, I thought I 
saw her dead face. J know the woman well, whom I saw 
in my dream. Strange as it may seem, next morning I 
came to church to conduct the service, and lo and behold, 
in the midst of it, the very woman I had seen in my dream 
fainted, and as she was carried out down the very same 
aisle, and by the very same men I had seen in my dream, 
I caught a sight of her face, and it was exactly as it 
appeared to me in my dream. When the service was over, 
I rushed to her house, and found, to my great joy, that 
she was alive. It was only a dream, but a very remark- 
able one. 

Dreams and visions have ever played a prominent part 
in the unfolding of God’s plans and purposes concerning 
the salvation of mankind by Jesus Christ. As we read of 
the men of Old Testament times, it would almost seem 
that all of them were the subjects of dreams and visions, 

Very probably many of their so-called dreams and visions 
we should call their thinking, their contemplation, the 
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working out in their minds and hearts, under the inspira- 
tion of God, of the plans of the work to which they were 
to put their hands. In the book of Genesis we read of ' 
Abraham, that marvellous man of the old-world time, who 
came out from the heart of the East, leaving its mixed 
religions, that he might go to a land where he could erect 
his altars to the one God, of whom, though we don’t know 
how, he had got an idea. It was in dream and vision 
that God spake to him. When Jacob had deceived his 
father, and was compelled to flee from his home, he too 
had a remarkable dream, Sleeping there at Bethel, with a 
stone for his pillow, and the wide arc of the heavens as his 
only covering roof, he had a dream of God’s providence, of 
which we read with pleasure to-day, and which will be read 
by our children’s children, when we have been gathered 
home, where the mists are rolled away. It was a dream 
which led to the call of Joseph from the dungeon into the 
presence of Pharaoh, and it was his interpretation of 
Pharaoh’s dream which led to his being made the prime 
minister. We may say that dreams brought him from 
the prison to the palace, from poverty to plenty, from 
obscurity to power. At one step he came out of the dun- 
geon to sit on the throne, and shape the business and 
guide the affairs of one of the mightiest nations then 
known. It was by means of a vision or dream that Isaiah 
received his conceptions of the infinite holiness of God, and 
of his own worthlessness to fulfil the great tasks laid 
upon him. 

When the hour had struck in which the distinction 
between Jew and Gentile should be abolished, and the 
disciples of Jesus should preach Him, not simply to the 
Jews but to the Gentiles, Peter had a remarkable vision on 
the house-top at Joppa. He dreamed of that remarkable 
sheet let out of the heavens, which was the revelation to 
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him that Jesus Christ and His religion were for all men. 
It was by means of a vision that Paul, the great missionary 
of the Cross, who was planting its blood-red standard in 
the towns and cities on the shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea, was called over to Europe. ‘‘ Come over and help us,” 
was the cry of the men of Macedonia, that he saw in his 
vision, And if you turn to the book of Revelation, that 
mystic book of symbols and figures, of dreams and visions, 
you will find it full of the idea we are expressing. And 
to-day men still dream dreams, and see visions. 

When I speak of the dreamer, then, I speak of the man 
we call the thinker ;—the great man, who sees coming 
events long before the vulgar crowd has grasped them. 
The truly great man, the great thinker, is like a high 
mountain, the first to catch the coming rays of the sun. 
Long before the lower peaks in the valleys below have lost 
the mists and the fogs, the lofty head of the tall mountain 
is bathed in the glorious sunshine. So it is with the great 
thinker, the great dreamer. Standing out above the rest, 
he catches the morning light, breathes in it long before the 
rest of us are clear of the darkness and the fogs of night. 

I want to say two or three more things to you to-day, 


I.—I NOTICE FIRST, THAT THE WORLD IS GREATLY 
INDEBTED TO ITS DREAMERS, 


The men who have seen visions and dreamed dreams, 
for the most part are the men who have laid the foundations 
of our liberties, built up the citadel of our freedom, and 
laid us under deepest obligations, They are our poets, our 
inventors, our statesmen, and our noblest leaders. Wecan 
see this in every department of life, Christopher Columbus 
was a dreamer. What did he think? What did he dream ? 
What was the vision that he saw ? 
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Standing on the verge of the sea, with his hands above 
his eyes, with piercing glance he gazed out on the horizon, 
and there he saw trees and fields and lands of another’ 
continent. When he told his dream, men laughed him to 
scorn. But “they laugh who win.” In time, with vessels 
insufficiently manned, badly equipped, this enthusiast, this 
dreamer, this visionary, set out to seek and finally to 
discover the worlds that lie beyond. 

Martin Luther was a dreamer. What did he dream ? 
What did he think? What was the vision he saw? He 
dreamed of a time when the power of the Pope should be 
curbed, when the kingdom of Jesus Christ should not be 
like a parish pound, the Pope keeping the key to let in and 
out those whom he willed. He dreamed of a day when 
the intellect should be free; when men should get back 
to Jesus Christ and the Gospels, and read them for them- 
selves. He dreamed of a time when men should come and 
drink at the fountain-head—drink of the water of life; 
take the bread of God unhindered by the priest ; and when 
the word of the living God and the Christ of the Gospels 
should be stripped of the coverings which the rich, and 
powerful, and worldly Church had heaped upon them. 

John Bunyan was a dreamer. What did he dream? 
He dreamed the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” from the city of 
Destruction to the Celestial city; the progress of a soul 
from the ranks of sin into the Kingdom of Heaven. As 
he lay in his dungeon at Bedford jail, making shoe-laces, 
which his heroic wife sold outside the prison to get bread 
for herself and her little ones, he dreamed the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” the book which has had the honour of being 
translated and printed in more languages than any other 
book except the Bible; a book which has comforted the 
hearts of thousands of God’s people, and will continue to 
do; a book which was the marvel of our childhood, and 
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the comfort and solace of our manhood. There are but few 
of us who have not seen his pilgrim climbing the “ Hill 
Difficulty,” and lying in Doubting Castle. We have all 
been there. 

Sir Robert Peel was a dreamer. What did he dream ? 
Of cheap bread for the people; and though it cost him the 
high position he held, and brought upon him the ridicule 
of the men with whom he was accustomed to live and work 
in the political arena, he still helped to realise his dream of 
making the loaf that was dear cheap, for the comfort and 
help of the poor. 

George Stephenson was a dreamer. What did he dream ? 
He dreamed of the locomotive travelling by steam ; a dream 
the accomplishment of which has given work to hun- 
dreds of men who live in this district; to many of you 
who hear me now. You, and your wives and children, 
are greatly indebted to Stephenson for his dream and 
vision. 

Lloyd Garrison of America, with whom I once spent 
a pleasant evening, was a dreamer. What did he dream ? 
He dreamed of a time when black men in the United 
Stages should be as free as white men. It was given to 
him in a vision to know that God did not intend one man 
to buy and sell another man as he would horses, cows, and 
goods. And so he dreamed of a time when the fetters 
should be knocked off the slave; and though it cost rivers 
of blood, and hundreds of thousands of pounds, to accom- 
plish it, he lived to see his dream fulfilled. 

Our Tennyson was a dreamer too. He has dreamed 
those beautiful poems that have been, and will be, the 
comfort and help of thousands. I tell you, there is not 
much that is good, and great, and ennobling among us, but 
we owe it to the men who dreamed and saw visions of 
them. May the dreamers of this stamp be increased. 
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IIl.—THE DREAMER, THE THINKER, IS THE MAN WHO 
RULES THE WORLD. 


Who is the more powerful among us, the king or the 
thinker? Kings are often but feeble men. Read the 
history of them all; it is a sorrowful story. Here and 
there, there have been some grains of wheat among the 
bushels of royal chaff. Here and there, there has been 
one who has stood out among the rest; but if it had 
always been the rule for the best man to be king, the 
history of the monarchs of the world would have to be 
stripped of a vast majority of the names it now contains, 
and the history would be entirely changed. In our days 
monarchs come to be in this country little besides ex- 
pensive ornaments, as figure-heads. I am among those 
who rejoice that the occupant of the British throne has 
very little more to do with the navigation of the state, than 
has the carved image on the old wooden ship. 

It is the thinker who rules. Behind the throne stands 
the visionary—the thinker, he is the king of men. He 
it is who lives when monarchs are forgotten. 

See how old Euclid rules the world still. He dreamed, 
and thought in angles, and squares, and circles, and still is 
influencing men. There is not one of you, that has had 
anything approaching a liberal education, who has not 
been brought into contact with his thinking; and there 
is not one of you, who will give your child anything like 
a liberal education, but that child will come in contact with 
Euclid. 

It is the men who write books, books like Goethe, 
Dante, Shakespeare, Carlyle, and Tennyson, that influence 
the world, and not those who sit on kings’ thrones and 
sway golden sceptres. 


Who is it that stands among the kings of men to-day, 
G 
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influencing and touching the common life of the whole 
world? ‘The thinker. Take one illustration from across 
the water. In the United States there lives a marvellous 
man named Edison, whose thinking is not only lighting 
cities by Electricity, but creating machines for conversation 
between men widely separated by great distances. 

This starting point is capable of expansion to any 
extent, to any length—the dreamer, the thinker, rules the 
world, 

I need not speak of our William Shakespeare, of our 
Thomas Carlyle, nor of our William Ewart Gladstone ; 
to mention their names is sufficient to illustrate our 
point, that it is the thinker who is the king amongst 
men. 

So I come, in the third place, to say that— 


IlI.—THERE ARE MANY DREAMERS AND THINKERS 
AMONG US STILL. 


Some of these dreamers will never see their dreams 
realised. There is many a youth walking the country lanes 
of England by the side of the sweet hedge-rows, listening 
to the song of the lark, who dreams of the great and 
distant city. Discontented with his surroundings, unable 
to live in decency and comfort on the green hillside, he 
dreams of the city wherein fortunes are easily made ; hand- 
fuls of gold can be gathered round every street corner ; 
and if the horses are not shod with the precious metal, he 
dreams that he is sure to get gold and sunshine in the 
city, and is sure he will be rich and great. Often, alas! 
he comes to find it was but a dream. 

There is the socialist. He has his dream. He thinks 
of a time when injustice and inequality shall be banished ; 
when poverty shall be unknown; when the creators of 
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wealth shall more largely share its enjoyments ; when the 
men who make the states, who make countries, who make 
all, shall have more leisure, more pleasure, and more 
treasure. And there are but few of us here who do not 
sympathise with that dream, and say, God speed the day 
of its fulfilment. 

Will you forgive me, men, if I say that I too have dreams 
and visions. I have dreamed of a sober country, with the 
door of the public-house closed, the dram-shop abolished, 
the liquor-seller a thing of the past. I have dreamed of a 
time when we shall all be workers, and when there shall 
be work for us all. When the idler shall be unknown; 
when “the desert shall blossom as the rose,” and righteous- 
ness shall prevail; when Jesus Christ, the once despised 
and crucified carpenter of Nazareth, shall be recognised as 
the King of men, and when all men shall know Him, and 
shall for His sake be brothers. 

I know many of you will smile at me for these dreams ; 
but I don’t forget that He said, “I am the way, the truth, 
and the life.” I remember with more joy than I can tell 
you that He said, “And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
men unto me.” And long before He said that Isaiah said, 
“He shall see of the travail of His soul, and shall be 
satisfied.” And I cannot in any dream, or vision, or 
thinking I have, reach the conclusion that Christ can be 
satisfied with things as they are. And so I dream of a 
good time coming; and whatever I can do to help its 
coming I gladly do it, and I appeal to you, men and women 
here, to hasten this good time coming. And in order to 
this, let us gather at the feet of Jesus Christ. Let us love 
Him. Let us live as He would have us live. Let us be 
noble, true, sober, godly as He calls us to be. He has left 
us an example; let us tread in His footsteps, and do in our 
sphere what we can to hasten the coming of that day, 
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when all shall know the Lord, when all shall be His 
followers, when the kingdoms of this world shall become 
the kingdom of our God, and of His Christ ; when religion 
shall no longer be a thing of churches and chapels, but 
consist in upright, pure, and noble lives. 


HOME RULE. 


Passages of Scripture read—EXop. i. 7-14; ACTS xix. 23-28. 


‘** Home is the sphere of harmony and peace, 
The spot where angels find a resting-place, 
When, bearing blessings, they descend to earth.” 
—Mrs. HAL. 


“* And say, without our hopes, without our fears, 
Without the home that plighted love endears, 
Without the smile from partial beauty won, 

Oh, what were man ?—a world without a sun.” 
—Byron. 





HOME RULE. 


To-pay I find myself in a fix. Some time ago I announced 
as my subject for this afternoon’s lecture, ‘‘ Home Rule.” 
When I did so I expected Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill 
would have been introduced to Parliament, would be in the 
newspapers, and thus before the country that we all might 
examine it, and see what it is like. The much-talked-of, 
the long-looked-for Bill was to be published before to-day, 
The great secret was to be out, and both friends and foes 
alike would get a sight of it. For six years all attempts to 
induce the Prime Minister to give its details have failed, 
and we were all on the tip-toe of expectation that by this 
time we should be in the know. But, alas for me! the 
introduction of the Bill has been postponed, and it is 
to be introduced to-morrow. I am to lecture to-day; so 
that to-morrow for me is one day after the fair, one day 
too late. 

Nearly twenty years ago, I had to make a speech in a 
country district in a little chapel attended chiefly by 
colliers. Before I left home I had prepared what I thought 
would be a suitable address, and as I prepared it I had 
heard the applause of the miners as they heard my choice 
sentences. But, alas for that speech! When in the after 
part of the day it was time to leave home to travel to the 
appointment, I washed and changed my clothing. When 
I got to the platform at the meeting, putting my fingers in 
my waistcoat pocket for the notes of my speech, I suddenly 
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discovered that the waistcoat into which I had put it was 
hanging in my bedroom, seven or eight miles away ! 

I have heard it said that the two most awkward positions 
in which a man can possibly find himself are, first, to be 
between two umbrellas on a rainy day, and second, to be 
on a platform without a speech. I found myself in this 
latter position, and I can assure you, it was not a comfort- 
able one. What did I do? Why, there and then I had to 
set to work and make another, and did; and this is what 
I have had to do for to-day. The Home Rule Bill not 
having been produced, I have had to do the best I could 
without it. 


JIN THE FIRST PLACE, LET ME DECLARE 
MYSELF A HOME RULER. 


I believe in Home Rule all the way round. Home Rule 
in the family, Home Rule in the Church, Home Rule in 
the country, Home Rule in the nation. In this matter 
very likely I should go a great deal further than many of 
you, whether Liberals or Conservatives. I believe in giving 
the fullest possible liberty to communities. I believe in 
Home Rule in the village ; and every villager should have 
a share in the government of his village, and not be under 
the thumb of the parson and the squire, and one or two 
of their friends. I believe in Home Rule in education; I 
believe in Home Rule as to libraries; and I believe in 
Home Rule as to liquor; and if in a wide extension of 
these principles, some mistakes should be made, we should 
learn wisdom by our mistakes and failures, and great good 
would be the outcome. Give a man an interest in the place 
in which he lives, and you do something towards making 
him a better man. Put responsibility upon a man, upon all 
men, and you do them good in the long run, and not harm, 
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II.—BUT WHAT DOES HOME RULE MEAN? 


This question applies chiefly to the Bill we were all 
expecting to see, which proposes to give Home Rule to 
Ireland. What does it mean? A great many people 
have told us that it means “Rome Rule.” I am an 
ardent Protestant—I am afraid a Roman Catholic would 
say a bigoted one. I have no sympathy with Roman 
Catholicism; I don’t like it; I distrust it; I have no 
love for the priest. I believe he is dangerous to human 
liberty wherever he comes. I like him but little in the 
Roman Church, I like him less in the English Church, 
where I am sorry he is now frequently found. The priest 
is a man who stands between the human soul and God, 
and I cannot bring myself to think him right. I look in 
vain in the Gospels for any suggestion as to his appoint- 
ment in the Church of Jesus Christ. Search the Gospels 
as carefully as you can; examine every recorded word that 
our Saviour ever spoke, and I shall be surprised if you find 
any authority for the priest in His religion. He came of 
a nation that had its priesthood, and yet, strange to say, 
He did not perform priestly functions; He appointed no 
priest, and gave no instructions for his appointment that I 
know of. Indeed, He was in open antagonism to the priest- 
hood of His land and His time. ‘They were His bitterest 
enemies, and if I am not mistaken were amongst those who 
compassed His ruin. He appointed twelve disciples to be 
much with Him that He might fit them for carrying on 
the kingdom when He should be withdrawn. He sent out 
evangelists to the number of seventy, bidding them go 
two by two to preach His gospel in the villages and towns ; 
but I don’t know that He ever appointed a priest, or that 
He ever gave to His followers priestly functions. The 
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priesthood, upon whatever it may build, certainly cannot 
build on the teaching of Jesus Christ in the Gospels as 
they have come down to us. 


This matter deserves to be looked at a little more closely 
than we have time to do it to-day. Search the Gospels and 
search the Epistles of Paul, and I fancy you will rise from 
the examination feeling that they give no countenance to 
the priest in Christ’s religion. The apostles of Christ were 
known by many different names, but I have yet to learn 
that they were ever during the lifetime of their Lord 
known as priests, or that afterwards they gave themselves 
this name. The priestly functions now claimed both in 
the Romish and the English Church are quite foreign to 
the ideas of our Lord and His apostles. What happened 
when a vacancy was caused in the little band by the death 
of Judas? Did Peter presume to say that with him rested 
the sole right of appointing his successor? Did John say, 
Our Lord gave us power to appoint a special set of men 
as priests, and we are to keep up the apostolic succes- 
sion? Those who think or say so should take up the New 
Testament, and read the closing verses of the first chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles. You will find that choice was 
made of two, and lots were cast for one; that is, two were 
nominated, and the ballot was taken to decide which of 
them should make up the number of the apostolate. I re- 
peat, the disciples of Christ never called themselves by the 
name of priest. You will search in vain for the word in the 
thirteen Kpistles of Paul. I doubt if you will find it either 
in the Hpistles of John, or Peter, or James. If you can find 
the word priest in the whole New Testament, as applied to 
a minister of Christ, I should like to see the passage. 

Paul, the great missionary of the Cross, was no priest, 
but a tent-maker, who often laboured with his hands for 
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the bread he ate. Rome is a religion of priests. They 
profess to hold the keys of the Kingdom of God, and men 
and women can only enter or come out as they are pleased 
to let them. At least, so they claim. I repeat, I don’t like 
the priest in religion; I distrust him; I denounce him. - 
With my love of liberty and freedom, I cannot love him ; 
but whilst I say these strong words against the priest 
as such, I am bound to speak kindly in another respect 
of the Irish priesthood. So far as I know, and if I am 
wrong I shall be speedily corrected, for generations he has 
been nearly the only friend the Irish peasantry has pos- 
sessed. Persecuted by the English law, and impoverished, 
as the peasant thinks, by the English landlord, and not 
allowed that liberty and freedom which all men under our 
Government should have, his priest has been to him a shield 
and defence. In his poverty he has provided him with food, 
in his trouble and sorrow he has listened to his trouble and 
given him sympathy, and in his religion he has been his 
sole adviser. The Irish peasantry have clung to their 
priests because in their priests they have found their best 
friends, and for this I cannot blame the poor Irishmen. 
Will you forgive me if at this moment I contrast the 
Irish Roman Catholic priest with the English Protestant 
clergyman? It is worthy of note, that whilst in the Irish 
villages amongst the poor peasantry the best beloved and 
most powerful man has been the priest—the minister of 
religion; in the English villages the man best hated by 
many of the poor people, the toiling peasantry, is the Church 
parson. I am shocked that this should be so. A minister 
of religion should always be the friend of the poor ; and if 
between him and them there is suspicion and distrust there 
is something wrong with the people or the minister. I do 
not stop now to say which it is that is wrong, but simply 
state the fact. I think it was Kingsley who said, “If you 
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want to know if a cause is of God, ask if it is a cause of 
the poor.” 

I come back to my question, Does Home Rule mean 
Rome Rule? If I thought it did, I could not for one 
moment advocate Home Rule. The rule of Rome has 
been bad and blighting wherever it has come. 


Speaking of the Church of Rome, Macaulay says, “‘ During 
the last three centuries to stunt the growth of the human 
mind has been her chief object. Throughout Christendom, 
whatever advance has been made in knowledge, in freedom, 
in wealth, and in the arts of life, has been made in spite of her, 
and has everywhere been in inverse proportion to her power. 
The loveliest and most fertile provinces of Europe have, under 
her rule, been sunk in poverty, in political servitude, and in 
intellectual torpor, while Protestant countries, once prover- 
bial for sterility and barbarism, have been turned by skill and 
industry into gardens, and can boast of a long list of heroes 
and statesmen, philosophers and poets.” And then he passes 
on to give detailed illustrations to prove his statements, 
to which I refer those who want further information, 

I say to you men, don’t be misled by any of us, but look 
at this matter for yourselves. Don’t accept the statements 
of the Liberals or the statements of the Tories. Look at 
the matter, examine it, and then side with whichever party 
you believe to be likeliest to promote goodwill, and peace, 
and righteousness, and justice, and liberty. 


III.—LET US SEE IF HISTORY CAN HELP US AT ALL ON 
THIS GRAVE AND IMPORTANT MATTER OF HOME 
RULE. 


What does the past say to us on this subject? Can we 
get any light, any help, any hope from it. Well, I think 
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it would warn us to be careful of accepting the statements of 
those who believe in privilege, monopoly, and the advantages 
of the few against the rights of the many. What does the 
slave agitation of America teach us? There were men who 
condemned the movement for freedom, just as men condemn 
the Home Rule movement. They said the slaves were not 
fit to have liberty ; they were intended by the Almighty to 
be held in bondage ; they were an inferior race, not capable 
of enjoying freedom, and self-management, and government. 
But in spite of this, history tells us the freedom came ; 
and though for a while there was trouble, many of the 
slaves trained in that bad system not knowing the value of 
freedom, scarce knowing how to use it, they have come to 
understand this priceless boon. Look at them to-day. No 
one would dare to say that the black man ought not to 
have his liberty as much as the white man. 

What does the history of Reform in this country say to 
us? When it was advocated that workmen in boroughs 
should have the right to vote in elections, and share in the 
direct government of their country, we were told they were 
not fit to be entrusted with the franchise ; that they were 
ignorant, untrained, coarse, and brutal. If they were given 
votes, they would sell them ; disorder would become general, 
and a state of anarchy would ensue. Have these fears 
been realised? For years now the workmen in boroughs 
have had the franchise, and since they have had it elections 
have been more peaceably conducted, more orderly managed, 
than ever they were before. It is true that some votes 
were sold; but I blame not so much the poor men who 
sold them, as the rich men who were bad and base enough 
to buy them. 

There has been an agitation for higher wages, and it goes 
on now. Some have said people ought not to have more 
wages, they would only be more drunken, more thriftless, 
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more extravagant. A while ago there was a great effort 
for education, and we were told it would not be safe to 
educate the people. If they were educated we should have 
no servants, and we should be in trouble, and all the rest 
of it. We have had twenty and more years of educa- 
tion and the board schools, and this, with the impetus 
given to education in general, has given us a new race of 
men. Are our workmen idle, drunken, thriftless? Alas, 
I regret there are so many that answer to this descrip- 
tion ; but I make bold to say, that they are far more sober, 
thrifty, and godly than they were when steeped in their 
ignorance ! 

History shows that there have ever been two classes 
among us—one in favour of freedom, another in favour of 
what I may call bondage—those who have claimed privileges 
for the few, and resisted the rights of the many. It is a 
very ancient struggle, it goes right back in the Bible as 
far as Moses. We see Pharaoh and his people oppressing 
the multitude of the Israelites, making them build their 
treasure cities, piling up their pyramids, increasing their 
national wealth ; and when Moses was sent by God to de- 
mand the liberty of his people, we see Pharaoh and his 
people resisting the claims they made. Their answer was, 
Ye are idle; let extra taskmasters be set on. 

We see the same spirit in the time of Jesus Christ. He 
came to preach the gospel of freedom, and the common 
people heard Him gladly. He taught human brotherhood, 
invited the poor and the needy, the heavy-laden and the 
weary, into the kingdom of God. In this blessed. work, 
He was opposed by the upholders of class interests, and 
ultimately the Pharisees, bribing the baser sort to shout 
with them, nailed Him to the cross. 

When Paul went to Ephesus, preaching this same doctrine 
of liberty and freedom, and declaring the kingdom of God 
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for all men, the silversmiths, led by Demetrius, one of the 
leaders of that set, raised a great outcry that their craft 
was in danger, and stirred up strife and persecution against - 
the friends of freedom and liberty. 

It was the same when Luther stood up to resist the 
Pope, who sought to keep the people in ignorance and 
darkness, chained to St. Peter’s chair. Luther struck for 
liberty and freedom, and Luther was cursed and denounced 
by all the powers that were. Happily their curses did not 
hurt him much. Liberty went marching on. 

It was the same with the Stuarts’ rule in this country. 
They made it their business to try to ignore Parliament. 
Parliament meant the people. It was a strife for freedom 
as against privilege, the rights of the many as against 
the blessings and advantages of the few,—and freedom 
prevailed. 

The same thing is seen in an altered form now; all that 
is opposed to freedom, and liberty, and righteousness must 
ultimately perish. 

Those who have advocated good government for and by the 
people, freedom for all men, and perfect equality in religion, 
have suffered much in the past. I belong to what is some- 
times scornfully called the Dissenters. English prisons 
have been filled with our forefathers, others of them were 
sent into exile, and many of them gave their lives in 
defence of the liberties they claimed, to secure the freedom 
we possess. 

I say again, don’t be misled. You can’t for ever resist 
the righteous claims of a great people. ‘The same old spirit 
that cries out against Home Rule can be seen in many 
other directions. It defends class interests, it defends the 
great landlords of London in the claims they make for the 
enormous ground rents, whose value they have not created. 
It is the same spirit that would maintain religious inequali- 
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ties, that so oppress and grieve us. But be assured that 
you cannot arrest the progress of human freedom. It is 
rolling across the nations of the world. There are men 
who fear what they call the democracy. A great wave of 
democratic feeling is rolling over this country, over the 
British Isles, over the earth. I daresay it will wash away 
many a supposed strong citadel of monopoly, of privilege, of 
unrighteousness,—but whatever stands upon justice will 
remain. 

In these struggles in history, and in the struggles that 
go on now amongst men, I can see the Christ-spirit at 
work. Christ was a great reformer. He is the root of all 
true reform, and where He is there liberty must be. Itis_ 
the truth that makes men free. Christ is the truth. It is 
in the light of all this I ask you to consider this important 
question of Home Rule. 

But now, men, let me ask you an important question, 
Has Christ made us free? We talk of freedom for others, 
and yet some remain in bondage themselves. Don’t let us 
talk of the freedom of slaves and remain such ourselves ; 
don’t let us talk of good government for others, whilst we 
are governed by passion and sin; but let us walk in the 
light of God, be free citizens of the kingdom of Heaven, 
and the followers of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of men. 


YOUNG MEN. 


Passage of Scripture read—DaAn. i. 


“What is youth ?—A dancing billow, 


Winds before and rocks behind.” 
— WORDSWORTH. 


“Tis granted, and no plainer truth appears, 
Our most important are our earliest years : 
The mind, impressible and soft, with ease 
Imbibes and copies what she hears and sees, 
And through life’s labyrinth holds fast the clue 


That education gives her, false or true.” 
—CowpPeER. 


‘Oh! be thou zealous in thy youth, 
Fill every day with noble toils ; 
Fight for the victories of Truth, 
And deck thee with her deathless spoils," 





YOUNG MEN. 


THIS is pre-eminently the age of young men. More per- 
haps than ever before we see young men coming forward, 
taking front positions, and doing good service. In these 
days there are all manner of organisations amongst us 
which seek to protect, help, and develop young life. They 
have their own young men’s societies and associations, and 
thousands are in membership in different parts of the 
country. They have their own guilds for mutual improve- 
ment, social intercourse, and mutual help. They have 
their own clubs and societies; and now even they have 
their own paper, Zhe Young Man, a vigorous, healthy 
journal, edited by a young man. 

Though this age affords greater opportunities for young 
men of grit, of push, and purity, than any other age ever 
has done, yet young men have ever done great things in 
the history of the movements of the world. Let us notice 
a few to encourage those who are here now. 

You have read of David, king of Israel. Do you know 
that it was at the age of thirty that he began to rule? 
What splendid achievements he had accomplished in the 
army of Saul before he had reached the age of many young 
men here, is matter of history. When he slew Goliath he 
was but a youth, and he became a captain in the army of 
Saul at an age at which many have not left college. 

John, one of the disciples of Jesus, who leaned upon His 


bosom, the disciple He loved, was a young man. Though 
15 
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he lived to be old, and did such splendid work for the 
Church of God in the Christian literature he gave us, he 
was a very young man when called to be a follower of 
Jesus Christ. 

And our Lord Himself was never permitted to grow old, 
for at the age of thirty-three, so far as we know, He was 
nailed to the Cross and took upon Himself the load of the 
world’s sin. All His marvellous parables had been spoken, 
and all His astonishing miracles had been worked, before’ 
He was thirty-three years old. The world killed Him 
before He had ceased to be a young man. 

Lately we have been mourning the death of one of the 
greatest and most successful preachers this century has 
known—Charles Haddon Spurgeon, of the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle. When Spurgeon came to London he was 
considerably under the age of twenty-one, and by the 
time he had reached that age he had become the centre 
of great attraction, and a power for good to such an extent 
as seldom falls to the lot of so young a man. I have 
several volumes of his sermons in my library, and among 
these volumes I have the first that was published. It was 
called, ‘The New Park Street Pulpit.” The first sermon 
is upon the text, “I am the Lord, I change not ; therefore 
ye sons of Jacob are not consumed.” In that sermon there 
are some paragraphs that have startled me a good deal. 
Let me give you the following selection from that sermon, 
which to me reads more like the production of a man forty 
years of age than the production of a man who is under 
twenty-one :— 

“The substance of mortal things is ever changing. The 
mountains, with their snow-white crowns, doff their old 
diadems in summer, in rivers trickling down their sides, while 
the storm cloud gives them another coronation ; the ocean, 
with its mighty floods, loses its water when the sunbeams 
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kiss the waves, and snatch them in mists to heaven; even 
the sun itself requires fresh fuel from the hand of the 
Infinite Almighty, to replenish his ever-burning furnace. 
All creatures change. Man, especially as to his body, is 
always undergoing revolution. Very probably there is not 
a single particle in my body which was in it a few years 
ago. This frame has been worn away by activity, its atoms 
have been removed by friction, fresh particles of matter 
have in the meantime constantly accrued to my body, and so 
it has been replenished ; but its substance is altered. The 
fabric of which this world is made is ever passing away ; 
like a stream of water, drops are running away and others 
are following after, keeping the river still full, but always 
changing its elements. But God is perpetually the same. 
He is not composed of any substance or material, but is 
spirit—pure, essential, and ethereal spirit—and therefore He 
is immutable. He remains everlastingly the same. ‘There 
are no furrows on His eternal brow. No age hath palsied 
Him ; no years have marked Him with the mementoes of 
their flight; He sees ages pass, but with Him it is ever now. 
He is the great I AM—the great Unchangeable. Mark 
you, His essence did not undergo a change when it became 
united with the manhood. When Christ in past years did 
gird Himself with mortal clay, the essence of His divinity 
was not changed; flesh did not become God, nor did God 
become flesh by a real actual change of nature; the two 
were united in hypostatical union, but the Godhead was 
still the same. It was the same when He was a babe in the 
manger as it was when He stretched the curtains of heaven ; 
it was the same God that hung upon the Cross, and whose 
blood flowed down in a purple river, the self-same God that 
holds the world upon His everlasting shoulders, and bears in 
His hands the keys of death and hell. He never has been 
changed in His essence, not even by His incarnation; He 
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remains everlastingly, eternally the one unchanging God, 
the Father of lights, with whom there is no variableness, 
neither shadow of a change.” 

If we look round us to-day in public life we shall be 
struck with the number of men who have done good service, 
who began their work and struck twelve almost whilst they 
were still very young. 

Lord Rosebery is one of the most respected statesmen 
in England to-day. At the age of twenty-four, I believe, 
he entered Parliament; and now, though holding so high 
office in this nation, he is only forty-six. 

You have all heard of Joseph Chamberlain of Birmingham, 
of whom so much has been said in these times, and who 
has played so many parts. Do you know that he was three 
times Mayor of Birmingham, and was a member of Parlia- 
ment for that city before he had reached the age of thirty- 
nine ? 

Most of you have heard of Lord Randolph Churchill, 
that erratic member of the Conservative party, distrusted 
for his occasional leaning to Radicalism by many of his own 
friends, and smiled at by many of his enemies. I believe 
he entered Parliament by the time he was twenty-four years 
of age, was the Indian Secretary at thirty-five, was leader 
of the House of Commons at thirty-seven, and is now only 
about forty-three. 

William Ewart Gladstone, the most marvellous of all 
statesmen in this or any past age, entered Parliament at 
the age of twenty-three, and now, though eighty-three 
years of age, is by far the youngest man in the House of 
Commons. 

When this Parliament was elected I believe there were 
forty of its members between the ages of twenty-two and 
thirty ; and about one-third of the entire members under 
the age of forty. If you look up the ages of those holding 
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office in the Government, you will find several who would 
not feel complimented if I were to call them old. 

So you see, young men, this is an age which has trusted’ 
those who, like yourselves, are still unstained by age. They 
have worked well and have risen, and what these have 
done it is possible surely for some of you to do. 

There are many problems that are pressing us to-day, 
both religious and social, which occupy a large share of 
public attention. It will not be possible for some of us 
who are getting on in life to see the settlement of these, 
or at any rate, though we may see the settlement, we cannot 
take much part in it, because time tells upon us, and our 
natural strength abates. It is our part to educate the 
people as to the need for reform of the inequalities and 
the injustice of the present time, to help to create a public 
sentiment, and a longing for the settlement of these things ; 
but to you the young men, and such as you, will be com- 
mitted the settlement of these great and serious questions. 
And in order that you may take some share in them you 
must try to fit yourselves for noble and useful work. 

It is not long that I can speak to you to-day, so I will 
hurry rapidly on, and ask you to give me your careful 
attention to a few plain things that I desire to speak. 

I will arrange all I wish to say under three words, each 
beginning with “ W,” which may assist your memory. 


I.—THE FIRST OF THESE IS WORK. 


If you wish to do any good in the world, young men, you 
will have to work. There is little room for idlers now, and 
in the near future there will be less than there is to-day. 
It does not matter whether the idler hangs about West 
End clubs, smoking expensive cigars, dressed in the latest 
fashion, wearing the most costly jewellery ; or whether 
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he hangs about low public-houses, smoking a clay pipe, out 
at elbows ; there ought to be no room for the idlers. The 
world wants, and must have, workers; and the idler we all 
should help to banish. I believe in the good old teaching 
of the Book, which I think is sensible and useful—if a man 
will not work, neither shall he eat. Work of some sort 
every man should do. It may be with the pen, with the 
knife, with the trowel, with the hammer, or with some 
other implement of usefulness. Every man should have 
a work, and should seek to do it. 

There are several things that you young men should 
work at, for your own betterment. 

(i.) You should work to improve yourselves mentally. 

You are bright and intelligent, and have been born to 
considerable advantages over those which many of your 
fathers possessed. ‘This is the age of the board school, of 
the evening science classes, of libraries, of advantages such 
as the youth of but few nations have ever possessed, and 
such as the youth of this have never before possessed. 

Turn up your sleeves and get to work, and do something. 
Don’t fool away the time as so many young men have done, 
don’t talk about having but few opportunities, don’t waste 
all your time in reading cheap popular papers, don’t fool 
away your precious hours entirely with the girls, nor waste 
your hours in amusements, football, cricket, and the rest of 
it. They are all very popular and very useful in their way, 
and in their proper place and time, but don’t give your- 
selves exclusively to these, but buckle on at some downright 
useful work. 

I have heard of a man in London who had been very 
successful. He had grown to a high position of usefulness, 
as well as of wealth. One day a gentleman in the course 
of a conversation with him said, “ Will you tell us, in as 
few words as ever you can, the secret of your success?” 
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“Certainly,” said the gentleman, ‘I can answer you in very 
few words indeed—‘a pair of shirt sleeves.’” “A pair of 
shirt sleeves!” Yes, that counts for a great deal. That 
means that he was not afraid of work, not too respectable 
to soil his fingers with labour, that he didn’t waste his 
precious hours, his precious days and weeks. And what is 
true in these particular things is true also in those J am 
now speaking of. If you are to get on, you will metaphori- 
cally have to turn up your sleeves, and then put your brains 
to work hard, and remember that you are to develop the 
mental powers that God has given you that you may fit your- 
selves for usefulness. Opportunities of doing this abound 
on every hand. 

(ii.) Then be quite sure that you are making a good 
character. 

A good character is one of the most priceless boons a 
man can have. Without it he is like a ship at sea, without 
rudder, adrift. Character is everything to us in the battle 
of life. You know what our Shakespeare says : 


“Who steals my purse steals trash ; *tis something—nothing ; 
"Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 
But he who filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.” 


If I were a dog I would as soon that you killed me as 
give me a‘ bad name, for once a bad name is obtained 
it is hard to get rid of it. So at all costs seek to make a 
fair and good name. Learn obedience, perfect self-control, 
industry, respect for others. 

And under this head of character may I say, young men, 
be kind to your parents. Don’t be anxious to leave them, 
don’t make it your constant care how you may set up on 
your own hook, and leave them as many do in their poverty. 
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Have the honest reputation of being kindly disposed to the 
old folk at home. 

The best of all things of which I know to help young 
men to make character is the religion of Jesus Christ. 
Seek first the kingdom of God, and all things else shall 
be added. Observe, “first,” not last. A great mistake 
which some make is to put off all thought of religion until 
the very last extremity of life. 

Young men, lay a good foundation, and build on the 
rock. There is nothing so noble, nothing so grand, 
nothing so heroic for a young man as to bring self to Jesus 
Christ, that it may be cleansed and sanctified and blessed, 
and then taken back ennobled to be used for the service of 
God and the service of man. 


II.—THE SECOND THING I SPEAK OF IS WINE. 


Under this head I wish to be understood as speaking 
of intoxicating liquor in general, and not simply of what 
we know as wine. Scripture says, ‘‘ Wine is a mocker, 
strong drink is raging, and whosoever is deceived thereby 
is not wise.” 

I am afraid there are some fellows who have been taught 
that it is a sign of greatness to drink. That it is manly 
to stand at the bar-parlour and talk arrant nonsense to the 
poor girl behind the counter, who, in her heart, often loathes 
the low conversation of the brainless masher who stands 
insulting her. There are some who think it a mark of 
grace to be able scientifically to knock off the ashes from 
their cigars. 

Young men, beware of all such silly and mischievous 
and dangerous and expensive practices. I tell you, believe 
me or disbelieve me, we shall have less room in years to 
come for idle drinking men than we have had before, To 
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the young man the public-house often spells the road to 
ruin. I beseech you, with all a brother’s passionate earnest- 
ness, to beware of that first glass of beer. 

If you will look at the steps of this pulpit when the 
service is over to-day, you will notice that the first one is 
a little different from the rest. It was made somewhat 
deeper to prevent its projecting too much in the aisle. 
Whenever I am leading a stranger, who is to preach or 
take the chair at one of these lectures, into the pulpit, I 
am accustomed to say to him, ‘“‘ Beware of that first step.” 
I say this because, being rather deeper than the others, a 
man who is not used to it is apt to catch his foot against 
it and trip. And so I say to you young men, “ Beware of 
the first step.” 

I know, of course, that all the mischief is not squeezed 
into the first glass. If it were, who would take it? If all 
the heartache, poverty, sin, ill health, blasted character, 
bloated faces, the injured wives, neglected children, ruined 
homes and the lost souls,—if all these were squeezed into 
the first glass and we knew it, who would dare to take it, 
except the man bereft of his reason ? 

And yet very often the first glass means all that; and 
so I say, beware! Drinking is the root of most of the 
social evil, the cause of much of our poverty, responsible 
for a great deal of our crime, and has to answer for much 
of what so much troubles us. Drinking has led many of 
our fairest and best and brightest sons out of the paths of 
virtue into the paths in which they have been lost. Young 
men, as you prize your opportunities, and value your man- 
hood, keep clear of the wine-cup ; for however sweet it may 
appear to the taste, hidden beneath it lies the serpent that 
at last may rise and sting you. 
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III.—_THE THIRD SUBJECT I SPEAK OF IS WOMEN. 


And here I am afraid, speaking in a mixed audience, I 
cannot say all I should like. However, I desire to say, 
that I am not going to be foolish enough to advise you 
young fellows never to have anything to do with the 
women. If I did you would not follow my advice, you 
would tell me to save my wind to blow my porridge. I 
have no sympathy with those fellows who are always 
making attacks upon the women, as if they were the 
embodiment of all that is wicked. I do not much care 
for those who are always advising young men not to do 
what they did when young men, and what they would do 
again, though old men, if the second opportunity should 
come to them. 

I want to advise you to have a very high ideal of women. 
Remember your mother was a woman. Regard every 
woman as a sister, a daughter, or a mother; for if she be 
none of those to you, she has been to some one, and let 
it be your business to protect and honour all women, and 
never to injure them. He who slights woman, and treats 
her lightly, ought to live where there are none, wash his 
own clothes, mend his own stockings, do his own cooking, 
and stitch on the buttons I am sure he is short of. 

Dr. Parker in a very eloquent passage once, speaking in 
the Albert Hall at Sheffield, said something like this: “ He 
who treats lightly any woman ought to be classed with 
the cowards who are unworthy of regard, and with the 
blasphemers who scarcely deserve forgiveness.” 

But, young men, beware of the strange woman, beware 
of her! She and her movements are described in one of 
the chapters of the Book of Proverbs, that you would do 
well to read, Alas, that there should beso many of them ! 
They sometimes tell us that this city abounds with them, 
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and the number runs into many tens of thousands. God 
help them. I sometimes wonder who made them what 
they are. They are what they are because men have been. 
vicious and immoral, and have helped to make them what 
you now see them. 

I would hold up to scorn and contempt the man who 
does not consider the honour of woman as his sacred trust. 
Young men, remember your character, your happiness, 
your future, your prosperity, to a larger extent than you 
imagine, depend on your conduct toward women. 

So that when I speak to you on this subject I am not 
only touching on one that is very delicate and tender, but 
one that very seriously touches your interests. : 

But I must bring my remarks to a close, for time out- 
runs me. 

I am not going to attempt to advise you how, when, 
where, nor with whom you should make your choice as to 
a woman. All I want to impress upon you is, when the 
time comes that you intend to seek for one, seek for one 
that is staid, pure, godly, and good. And be true to her, 
Don’t be guilty of the wickedness of chopping and chang- 
ing at every whim and caprice, as so many have done. Do 
not trifle with the affections of any woman. Remember 
that when a woman loves, she loves deeply. And if you 
should play football with the heart of any woman, no 
wonder if it breaks. But think what that means. In this 
important matter treat woman as you would wish every 
other fellow to treat your own sisters. 

Young men, I wish you well, and pray that your char- 
acter, your conduct, your life may be more honourable 
and useful than that which has fallen to the lot of so many 
of us. 

In order that it may be, be sober, be diligent, be pure, 
be godly, be Christlike, be soldiers of Jesus Christ, and 
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never be ashamed to acknowledge Him. Live as He lived 
amongst men, in purity and goodness; and led by His 
Spirit, seek to tread in His footsteps, passing through life 
in the happiness and gladness that He gives, rejoicing 
always in the freedom He imparts. 

. This is the advice I give you. It is plain and simple 
enough, but it will be useful if you will follow it. 


THE CHURCH AND THE LABOUR 
PROBLEM. 


Passage of Scripture read—Exon. v. 


“ Labour is life! 'tis the still water faileth ; 
Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth ; 
Keep the watch wound, or the dark rust assaileth; 
Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 
Labour is glory! the flying cloud lightens ; 
Only the waving wing changes and brightens, 
Idle hearts only the dark future frightens, 
Play the sweet keys would’st thou keep them in tune.” 
—FRances 8. Oscoon, 
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people, the man for the people, was trained and educated 
at the expense of the very power he was to crush. In the 
course of history this has often happened. Not once, but 
often, has God done this, and it would be interesting to 
examine this a little more in detail. 

It is not my intention, however, to pursue this narrative 
farther to-day. I have taken it to introduce for us the 
topic for this afternoon— The Church and the Labour 
Problem. 

I regard this as a most important subject. It is in no 
sense a party political one, but a moral and spiritual ques- 
tion. All good men must be interested in it, and be 
anxious, if possible, in some way to help to settle the 
disputes between employed and the employers. What 
connection has the Church of Christ with this question ? 

You have doubtless noticed that many labour leaders 
have of late referred to the Church, and sometimes in 
terms that are not very flattering. Some amongst them 
are not slow to charge the Church with neglecting its duty 
toward the labourer; and others would say that we have 
forgotten the spirit of our Master, Christ. Some even go 
the length to say that in the Church we care for the rich 
and neglect the poor. These things may, or may not, be 
true ; I will not now inquire; but I know vast numbers of 
men within the Church who are extremely anxious to do 
whatever is possible to be done rightly to aid the coming 
of the day when impartial justice shall be done even to the 
poorest of our labourers, I cannot forget that the vast 
number of people in the churches composing the member- 
ship are themselves mostly toilers, workers,—for the most 
part poor. 

It would be of great assistance to us if some intelligent 
labour leader could carefully state for us what he considers 
to be the part the Church can take, and should take, in 
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settling the labour problem; and it would help us if he 
told clearly what we are to understand by the labour pro- _ 
blem which the Church should settle. All leaders in the 
Church everywhere, from the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
the humblest Primitive Methodist preacher in the land, 
are anxious that the Church of Christ should really defend 
the weak and the poor. Tell us how we can best do this, 
and we will all gladly listen. In the absence of this we 
must do our best with the problem. 

There are two particular statements I desire, here and 
now, to make, and a little to illustrate. 


I—I THINK THE CHURCH SHOULD USE EVERY PROPER 
EFFORT TO IMPROVE THE LABOURERS’ SURROUND- 
INGS. 


On every hand there is a cry for better dwellings for the 
poor. God knows that cry is not made one day too soon ! 
Amongst the poor I have had some experience. I have 
gone from house to house, from room to room, from garret 
to garret, and from cellar to cellar. I do not hesitate to 
say that I have often gone home shocked that human 
beings should be compelled to live in places far, far worse 
than the stables in which rich men keep their horses. I 
have no quarrel with the horses. As a Yorkshireman I 
am fond of seeing beautiful horses, and would have them 
well kept, and well fed, and well sheltered, But it seems 
to me a sin against God that men, women, and children in 
these respects should be worse off than dumb animals. And 
surely the Church should raise its voice everywhere, and 
always, in favour of such dwellings for the toilers as permit 
of decency, morality, health, and comfort ! 

Then, too, I think the Church might assist in securing a 
larger share of the produce of labour as the reward of the 
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labourer. It does not seem to me according to God’s will 
that one man should roll in luxury, whilst those who pro- 
duce it are to have what barely keeps body and soul to- 
gether. I cannot, and will not, think that Jesus Christ 
would have a man toil all through the working years of his 
life for a bare pittance, and in old age sink into the work- 
house, to be put into a parish coffin, and dropped into a 
pauper’s grave. 

We have regarded service on the battle-field for one’s 
country as noble and worthy of reward. We give pensions 
to our soldiers who fight our battles, and generally give the 
largest to those who run the least risk. But service in the 
green field should be considered as noble as service in the 
battle-field. It ought to be considered as noble to work in 
a factory as to man a ship: and we ought to set about 
devising some means of more fairly equalising the wealth 
between those who create it, and those who now mostly 
enjoy it. 

Then I think the Church owes it to the workman to 
make Temperance much easier than it nowis. We allow 
public-houses to be planted at almost every prominent 
street corner; and it has to be admitted by the warmest 
friend of the labourer that intemperance is one of his 
greatest faults. Year by year the leaders of the Labour 
Congress at their annual gatherings have referred to this ; 
and have urged labourers to be clear of it ; and the Church 
of God should rise in its strength, and prevent men from 
planting public-houses thickly in the districts of the poor. 

We sometimes hear it said that there is one law for the 
rich and another for the poor. I don’t think this state- 
ment has always been made truthfully ; but if there be any 
instance that would illustrate it, it is the shameful and 
disgraceful way in which magistrates have persistently 
refused to have public-houses near their own dwellings, 
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and the dwellings of the rich, and have thrust them upon 
the unwilling poor. 
These are but simple suggestions ; yet I cannot but feel, 
if the Church did its duty, it would render great assistance 
to the labourer in these directions. Let us ever remember 
that the wellbeing of the whole country depends upon the 
contentment and the comfort of the workers. You are 
never safe with hungry men, dissatisfied, clamouring at 
your doors. There are those who tell us of the restless, 
desperate, threatening attitude of the workmen; and I 
believe that beneath the surface there exists discontent 
to an extent that is alarming. Of course, we are strong. 
We can by our soldiers, by our policemen, protect our pro- 
perty, and maintain the security of the throne, and the 
stability of the law; but it seems to me, that that country 
is happiest in which its labourers are not held down by 
brute force, but are made loyal by the comfort you provide 
for them, and the happiness which comfort brings. That 
throne is very insecure which rests on the bayonets of its 
soldiers. That is poor law, and very bad law, that needs 
to be put in force against the wishes of the vast majority 
of its people, though they are humble toilers. Let us try 
to bring within the reach of the people those things which 
make for happiness, and lead our workers to those springs, 
whose water will make life to them better worth the living. 
I may be asked seriously how all this is to be done. I 
would answer— 
(i.) This can never be done by setting class against class, 
by wild irresponsible statements made by irresponsible leaders. 
Of course, men who suffer sometimes speak strongly, and 
we must make all due allowance for this; but I unhesitat- 
ingly and boldly declare that he who sets class against class 
is no friend of the people; he who makes the master hate 
the man, he who makes the man hate the master, is the 
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friend of neither ; but is alike the enemy of both, and should 
not be trusted with the confidence of either. Our safety 
lies in bringing the classes closer together. The interests 
of the men are the interests of the masters, and the best 
interests of the masters are the interests of the men. 
Goodwill, righteousness, and justice between these will not 
be promoted by making the men believe that the masters 
are all rogues, and by making the masters believe that the 
men are all idlers and thieves. 

(ii.) Nor do I think you will bring this about by separate 
labour churches. 

I rejoice with more joy than I can tell you at the idea 
which underlies the labour church. It shows to me, and 
shows to the world, what I have been teaching all my 
public life, that our labouring classes are not alien to 
religion; that what they dislike and distrust is the pro- 
fession of it, and not its real spirit. I used to say that I 
disliked botany, but was passionately fond of flowers. I 
have heard men say they did not like theology, but they 
loved and reverenced God. And so I think that our 
workers, many of our toilers, have got to dislike many 
Christians, but that they reverence and love Jesus Christ. 
It is the false picture of Him and of His teaching that 
they resent, and not the loving Christ and His Gospel. 

But I think, for all that, it is a pity to establish separate 
labour churches. It seems to me that we are carrying the 
class distinctions into the very Church of God. Churches 
for the rich, churches for the poor! We need to get rid 
of all this, and bring both together in the house of God ! 

Of course I shall be told these things have been done. 
There are few who know it better than I do, and none has 
more deplored it; but I have made it my aim, ever since 
I have been trusted as a teacher, to destroy class distine- 
tions at the door of the house of God. There we should 
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recognise neither master nor man, but all should be brothers 
and sisters in Jesus Christ ;. and those who have attended. 
my ministry will know that this has always been the 
declaration of our pulpit. 

You will say that all these things are of a negative 
character. I am unable to give you much that is positive, 
but I declare, in my judgment, the Church owes it to the 
workman to see that he is treated as a man, and not worse 
than a dog or a horse; and if the law that exists does not 
sufficiently provide for this, then the Church should talk 
to those who make the law. In the first place, the Church 
owes it as a duty to the workman to keep out of Parliament 
every bad and selfish man. It should see that oniy those 
enter Westminster who make some conscience of what they 
do. In some respects it is better to have good men ad- 
minister bad laws than to have bad men dealing with good 
laws. If those nowin Parliament cannot mend matters, 
let them say so, and step aside, and make way for those 
who can. 


Il.—THE CHURCH SHOULD EARNESTLY SEEK THE MORAL 
AND RELIGIOUS CULTURE OF THE LABOURER. 


And here, some would say, lies the solution of the whole 
question. Teach men to be moral and to be godly, and 
you will end at once the strife. Yes, I am quite ready to 
say that too; but I think of it now perhaps in a way 
different from that in which some other men think of it. 
The moral and religious man has a higher sense of what 
righteousness is. If all our workmen were sober and godly, 
they would be so strong that they would instantly resist 
—successfully, too—every effort at injustice that might 
be made. Ignorance, drunkenness, thriftlessness are the 
friends of the sweater and the oppressed. 
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I am not amongst those who believe that the temperate, 
godly man is the cringing man. I do not interpret religion 
to mean that aman must passively sit down and allow him- 
self quietly to be injured. I believe there have been some 
men, known as Quakers, who have taught the doctrine of 
passive resistance, who have even carried the doctrine so 
far that they would do no violence even to the housebreaker 

- who came to steal their goods. I heard of one of this class 
who, hearing a burglar in his house, came downstairs with 
a loaded gun, and presenting it at the burglar whom he 
faced in his room, said, “ Friend, thou had better be quick 
and move, for I’m going to shoot just where thou art 
standing!” 

Get men sober, educate your workmen, and bring them 
under the influence of Christ, and they will be so strong 
. that they will compel you to do justice to them, and that 
right early. Religion, sobriety, education, the power to 
vote, these are the weapons of the workman’s warfare, and 
these are the sharpest and strongest he can use, John 
Burns knows this better than any man here. Speaking 
recently to a meeting of dock labourers, he said, ‘If 
Labour would conquer its enemies, it must subdue itself ;” 
and then went on to point out that they must be sober 
and read. 

Then the question comes, How are we to get men sober 
and godly? I have no time to go into details, even if I 
were disposed ; but I would remark particularly, that we 
must treat the workmen as brother men; feel towards 
them as Jesus Christ felt and feels toward us and toward 
them. We must recognise them as the children of God— 
the same God who has honoured us by owning us as His 
children, giving us adoption by Jesus Christ. We must 
be more deeply impressed with the fact that they are re- 
deemed by the same precious blood that bought us from 
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the bondage of sin; that they are destined for the same 
godly life we believe ourselves to be destined to; for the 
same immortal glory that we believe we become heirs of 
in our Divine Lord. It may be that, in their ignorance, 
they turn their back upon God, and wander away from the 
Saviour; but still they are Christ’s, made in His image 
and likeness; and if sin and wrong have effaced that 
image, it is our duty, for Christ’s sake and in His name, 
to lead them back to Him. He wants to re-stamp them as 
His own, 

I know no part of the Labour question that should so 
attract the Church as this. Every member of the Church 
should consider himself as an ambassador of God to seek 
God’s lost children ; to seek them, not for a brief passing 
moment, in a spasmodic manner, but seek them as Christ 
sought the lost sheep, as the anxious woman sought the 
lost piece of money. We must seek to lead them to the 
loving Saviour of all men, their Saviour as much as ours; 
to lead them to be sharers of those joys that God has 
planted in our hearts ; to bring them to know the blessings 
of reconciliation that have made us so glad ; and teach them, 
above all, that Jesus Christ is the King of men, the Author 
and Creator of all our modern ideas of liberty, equality, 
and brotherhood ; that God is no respecter of persons, but 
waits to save all men. Have we done this? Have we 
always treated our brother workmen as we should? Pardon 
the intensity of my feeling and the strength of my words. 
Have we not driven to church behind prancing horses, 
shunning the workmen who have created the horses and 
the carriage, and who have scarcely boots in which to walk 
to church if they wish. We have sat in upholstered seats 
and dozed away the sacred hours, forgetful of those who 
had not beds upon which to sleep at night. The light of 
God has streamed in upon us through the costly stained- 
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glass windows of our churches, and we have had no thought 
of the old rags and brown paper stuffed into the window 
squares of the hovels of the poor. We have said “ Amen” 
to prayers for the poor, and have seemed to care but little 
for those who are suffering in their poverty not three 
squares away. We must alter all this, and show a little 
true brotherhood, and recognise that what the workman 
wants is the want of the world: deliverance from sin, 
peace with God, and to experience that touch of real 
brotherhood and love which must come through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 


WOMAN—A BLESSING, OR A CURSE? 


Passages of Scripture read—RUTH i. 6-18; LUKE x. 38-42. 


‘*To raise the virtues, animate the bliss, 
And sweeten all the toils of human life: 
This be the female dignity and praise.” 
—THOMSON. 


‘* Not even the soldiers’ fury, raised in war, 
The rage of tyrants, when defiance stings ’em ! 
The pride of priests, so bloody when in power ! 
Are half so dreadful as a woman's vengeance.” 
—SAVAGE, 





WOMAN—A BLESSING, OR A CURSE? 


Some wicked old sinner has said, There are but two good 
women in the whole world—one of them is dead, and the 
other cannot be found. 

I don’t know who this man was, nor where he lies buried. 
Perhaps it is as well I don’t, for I should imagine that most 
women would heap contempt and scorn upon his grave in 
some form or another, if I could but tell where to findit, T 
should imagine that he was some crusty old bachelor, who 
may have been deceived by some woman in his earlier years, 
and turned round to vent his spleen upon all the sex. Such 
a course is extremely foolish. It is as unwise as it would 
be to hang all the men because one was a Judas, and sold 
his Master for thirty pieces of silver. 

Of course, there are some women no better than they 
ought to be, and I daresay that is just as true of many 
men. 

But my subject is, ‘‘ Woman—a blessing, or a curse?” and 
so I must try as best I can to keep to it. I am speaking 
in the presence of some women, and therefore must speak 
in measured sentences, I suppose we all believe it is a fact, 
that when a man gets a wife he gets his greatest blessing, 
or his greatest curse. 

At this moment I know a young fellow who some years 
ago gave me great concern, and I know that he gave great 
concern and anxiety to his parents, for it seemed as if he 


were going all to the bad. To-day he is one of the best, 
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and brightest, and most upright young fellows that I know. 
What has made the difference? He met and talked with a 
young woman who is godly and pure and good. ‘The con- 
tact of this young fellow with that godly young woman 
has heen the greatest blessing that ever came to him; 
and one would be led to say that in many respects she has 
been his salvation. Tio him woman has been, and is a 
blessing. 

Not long ago I was called to the bedside of a woman who 
lay dying. I had known her for some years, and had 
several times visited her house. I need not describe her 
death. Once she was young, and beautiful, and attractive ; 
but she died ugly, bloated, killed herself with drink, made 
her home miserable, and brought many a pang of pain to the 
heart of her husband. It would be right to say there is a 
sense in which she was a curse to him; and yet the man, 
to his honour be it said, bravely clung to her to the very 
last ; and if she forgot to be a true wife, he never forgot to 
discharge the duties of a husband. He cared for her in her 
sickness, and did all he could to help her, and closed her 
eyes in peaceful death. 

These are two cases which illustrate my topic, ‘‘ Woman— 
a blessing, or a curse ?” 

For myself I am, and always have been from my boyhood, 
a great admirer of woman, and have a high regard for 
womanhood ; and somehow I cannot help looking with 
suspicion upon those who distrust women. Some time ago 
I was travelling in Palestine, and we approached a district 
known as Marsaba, where is a great convent occupied by a 
considerable number of monks. One of the peculiarities of 
this place is, that women are not allowed to enter it. It is 
said that until recently no woman has been known to cross 
the threshold of that door. We arrived late at night, 
coming into camp in the dark; but early next morning 
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several men of the party were up and asked me to accompany 
them on a visit to the convent. But I absolutely and flatly 
refused ; and when asked my reason I said, “I will have 
nothing to do with men who will not have anything to do 
with women.” 

When I think of woman at her best these words come 
to my mind, “ Daughter of God and man, best image of 
myself, my dearer half.” 

Let us look at this question a little more in detail. We 
will notice first that— 


IL.—NATIONS WHICH DEGRADE WOMAN ARE DEGRADED. 


I think history will bear me out in this statement. In- 
deed, if I am not mistaken, some of the great nations 
which have played such a part in the history of the world 
and have declined, may have the beginnings of their decay 
traced back to the decay of their high sense of the honour 
of woman, 

I have lately been to Egypt. Egypt, as you know, is not 
one ofthe greatest powers of the world to-day. There a 
man may have, if he can keep them, four wives. His 
religion does not forbid it, but allows it. That is degra- 
dation of womanhood if you like, Polygamy saps the 
foundation of family life, and makes nations weak just 
where they ought to be strong. Woman in Egypt is de- 
graded, she is a beast of burden among the poor, and 
little more than a plaything among the rich, ‘That country 
degrades her women, she herself is degraded. 

I daresay that you younger men, reading as you should 
the history of the past, will often come across illustrations 
of this saying. 

And may I under this head say, that what is true of 
nations is often also true of men. In my judgment, the 
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man who degrades a woman, any woman, is himself a 
degraded man. He who treats with lightness the honour 
of any woman has not much honour himself. He that 
thinks it a light thing to trifle with the affections and the 
purity of a woman does not know, and does not deserve to 
know, true affection, and is not pure himself. He who can 
play football with the feelings of woman deserves no better 
fate than to be made a football himself. 


IIl.—_ NATIONS WHICH HONOUR THEIR WOMEN 
GENERALLY ARE GREAT. 


Look at some of the great nations of to-day. If you were 
asked to write a list of them, in that list you would put 
Germany, America, England; and when I name these, 
surely I name the great trinity of great nations. 

How does Germany treat its women? Would that all 
the nations treated them as Germany does! And what 
of America, does she degrade her women? She has done 
more for women than England has yet done. Her schools 
for women are far in advance of ours, she has long set an ex- 
ample to the older nation which it has been somewhat slow 
to follow. What of womenin England? Whilst, alas! there 
are far too many men that think of little beyond their own 
gratification, and their own personal pleasure, and would 
make woman a simple domestic drudge, it is still true that 
we have a deepening sense of the importance of womanhood. 
And we do give, and will give, to woman a very large place 
in our affections. It isa woman who is the monarch, and 
she is a queenly motherly woman. As maiden and wife 
and mother, the Queen of England has been an example to 
most women of the earth, especially to women in high places 
of power and authority. The sceptre of the mightiest 
empire of this, or of any past age, is held by the hand of a 
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woman. When it shall please Almighty God to call home 
to Himself the present queen, her son the Prince of Wales, 
if alive, will be the king. The Princess of Wales, one of 
the purest, and sweetest, and noblest, as well as one of the 
handsomest of women, will be his Queen Consort. Whilst 
we have Victoria as queen, and the Danish princess as the 
wife of the future king, we may well say that pure woman- 
hood is enthroned high in England. 

It is worthy of note that two of the greatest periods in 
English history are the periods when the throne was 
occupied by a woman. Read of the stirring times of 
Elizabeth, who—surrounded by wise councillors, whose 
ability she was cute enough to use—made England powerful 
and great. When the Victorian era comes to be fully and 
faithfully written, it will be seen that this period, too, was 
not less great. The Elizabethan and Victorian eras are 
the two greatest epochs in our English history, the two 
periods when this old nation was made strong and rich. 
We honour womanhood in England, and God has honoured 
England. 


III.—_THE BIBLE GIVES AN HONOURED PLACE TO 
WOMAN, 


What a beautiful picture of woman we get in those first 
chapters of Genesis. Who has not been struck with the 
story of the creation of old mother Eve. We read that 
when Father Adam was sleeping, a piece was taken from 
his side and a woman made of it. As it was not good for 
him to be alone in the garden, God gave him a helpmeet. 
Commenting on this an old writer says, “‘ Woman was not 
taken from his feet as if to be trampled upon, but from his 
side, near his heart, to be loved.” Then read of Sarah the 


wife of Abraham, a marvellous woman. When she died 
K 
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Abraham, Isaac, and Ishmael all met at her funeral; and 
do you know, she is the first woman named in the Bible of 
whom it is said a man wept! Then we have Rebecea— 
beautiful Rebecca, the wife of Isaac, mother of Jacob—she 
too had a great part in patriarchal history. And Rachel, 
the beautiful damsel for whom Jacob waited and worked 
for fourteen long years, and said it seemed to him but as 
one day—of course, that is poetry. All that it means 
no man knows except he who has worked and waited so 
long for the woman he loved. But let me remark that a 
good woman is worth working and waiting for, fourteen 
years, and longer if need be. Then we have the mother 
of Moses, who outwitted all the inspectors of Egypt, and 
saved alive the child who was doomed to death because he 
was a Hebrew. We read of Miriam his sister, who with 
timbrels, and dancings, and songs led the people of the 
Lord when they had crossed the sea. Who does not know 
the story of Esther the queen, to whom the king held out 
the golden sceptre when she had risked her life for the 
life of her people. 

And the New Testament, especially the Gospels, abounds 
with honoured references to woman. Who has not read 
that beautiful picture of the home scene at Bethany, and 
of Martha and Mary, the two excellent women who lived 
there? Women ministered to our Lord of their substance, 
were faithful to Him when men grew faithless and false, 
followed Him to the Cross, and stood there even to witness 
Tlis dying agony. It was a woman who first came to His 
tomb, and to whom the risen Lord first appeared. 

The Bible gives an honoured place to woman; and what 
the Bible does those who love it should also do, 
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IV.—I CONCLUDE, THEN, THAT WOMAN IS A BLESSING: 
RATHER THAN A CURSE, 


And I want you, men, to have a high ideal of woman. 
Respect her, love her, protect her, be true to her, and scorn 
the cowards who are unfaithful to any woman. Of course, I 
don’t forget that some women are bad, but of these I ask, 
who has made them so? Naturally woman seems gentle, 
kind, and well adapted to bless the world, Alas! some 
fail of their high mission. I appeal to every man who ever 
loved a woman, be it mother, be it sister, be it wife, or 
be it lover, to help to protect all women, that woman may 
become to us what God and good men intend her to be, an 
unspeakable blessing to the world. 

Time would fail me to tell of the ways in which woman 
becomes a blessing to us. Who is it that inspires us with 
hope when we are troubled and sorrowful? Woman. Who 
is it that watches for our home-coming when no one else 
will have us? Woman. When poverty comes, who is it 
that bears the pinch and self-denial that we may have 
enough? Woman. Who is it that bears, almost without 
a complaint, with our waywardness, peevishness, selfish- 
ness, and badness? Woman. Who is it that whispers our 
name in secret to God when it dare not be mentioned 
openly? Woman. Our character, our comfort, the welfare 
of our homes, our all depends upon woman. And I thank 
God for the multitudes of honourable and good women who 
are to.me, and to the world, as angels of mercy sent from 
the throne of God. 

May I speak one word, in conclusion, to you women 
who are here. Be modest, be chaste, be pure, be good, be 
godly. You have an influence that cannot be measured by 
any words I know. Do not prostitute that influence ; but 
seek rather to have it sanctified and blessed by the Christ 
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of Nazareth, that you may play your true part in life 
nobly and well, and that the brothers, the sons, the 
husbands, the children, and all who know you, may have to 
speak of you in terms of kindness and love, and have to 
thank God that ever they knew you. 


“ Yes, God has made me a woman ; 
I am content to be 
Just what He meant, not reaching out 
For other things, since He 
Who knows me best, and loves me best, has 
Order’d this for me. 


A woman, to live my life out 
In quiet, womanly ways, 

Hearing the far-off battle, 
Seeing as through a haze 

The crowding, struggling world of men, fight 
Through their busy days. 


I am not strong or valiant, 
I would not join the fight, 

Or jostle with men in the highways, 
Or stain my garments white ; 

But I have rights as a woman, and here I 
Claim my right. 


The right of a rose to blossom 
In its own sweet, separate way, 

With none to question the perfumed pink, 

- And not to utter a nay, 

That it reaches a root, or points a thorn, as even 
A rose-tree may. 


. » . . . 


The right—ah ! best and sweetest— 
To stand all undismay’d, 
Wherever pain or sorrow or sin 
Call for a woman’s aid, 
. With none to cavil or misconstrue, by never a 
Look gainsay’d.” 


tHE DOG IN THE MANGER, 


Passage of Scripture read—JUDGES xii. 1-7. 


‘** Fools may our scorn, not envy, raise, 
For envy is a kind of praise.” 
— POPE. 


‘* Base envy withers at another’s joy, 
And hates that excellence it cannot reach.” 
— THOMSON, 


**To rise by others’ fall 
I deem a losing gain ; 
All states with others’ ruin built 


To ruin run amain,” 
—SOUTHWELL. 





THE DOG IN THE MANGER. 


/Esor’s fable of ‘‘the Dog in the Manger” is still interest- 
ing and useful. You are probably acquainted with it. A 
savage old cur got into a manger well filled with hay. It 
was unable to eat the hay itself, and snarled ferociously at 
the ox which came to the manger, that could and would 
have eaten the food, 

The principle which underlies the story is as old as the 
human race, and as modern as the age in which we live. 
Here, in this twelfth chapter of Judges, which we have just 
read, we have a very striking illustration of it. It seems 
there was some trouble among these ancient people. There 
was, in fact, a war in the land, and the children of Ammon, 
a wild, wandering, warlike race, a people who were brutal 
and took especial delight in putting out the eyes of their 
enemies, and practising other barbarities, had attacked one 
of the borders of Israel. The leaders of the Gileadites, 
unable to find a man among themselves of sufficient courage 
and strength to fight their battles, called to their assistance 
aman named Jephthah. At the time of the outbreak of 
the war, this man was at the head of a company of men we 
should call freebooters, brigands, men who lived by plunder 
and apparent lawlessness. 

The history of this heroic man, squeezed into a sentence 
or two, may be thus stated. He was one of a numerous 
family of sons; but as he had the misfortune to be the son 


of a mother who was not mother of the rest of the chil- 
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dren, and who was not married to his father, he was ex- 
pelled and driven out. He went to a place called Tob, and 
made himself so famous by his deeds, that when Ammon 
began the war against Gilead, the responsible officers of 
Israel chose that particular man as the only likely one to 
lead the people to battle, and, what was more important, 
to victory. Overtures were made to him; upon which he 
reminded them of their conduct toward him in the past, of 
their unwarranted hatred, and of their unjust expulsion of 
him from among them. He taunted them not a little 
about their weakness and unmanliness in coming to him 
to help them out of their distresses. But on their eventu- 
ally promising that, if he led them to victory, he should 
continue to be their head and leader, he undertook the 
command. In his hands the forces of Israel were so mar- 
shalled, that it was not long ere the hordes of Ammon 
were scattered and defeated. He drove them out of city 
after city, until Gilead had been thus cleared of them, and 
they were completely subdued. It would seem that this 
remarkable leader invited the tribes of Israel to join their 
forces and help him in the conflict. Few, however, re- 
sponded. 

These children of Ammon, the descendants of Lot by his 
younger daughter, like the Moabites, the descendants of 
Lot by his elder daughter, were known to be savage and 
strong; and Jephthah needed every man he could get to 
subdue his country’s enemies. The response he got from 
the tribes was somewhat disappointing, and yet, strange 
to say, when with such forces as he could command he 
returned from the war covered with victory, the Eph- 
raimites met him in anger because they had not been 
allowed to share the victory. In their rage they said, 
“We will burn thy house with fire.” But I think they 
found that some houses are hard to burn. 
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‘There are some men who tell us the Bible is not true. 
Tell me, if you can, any passage in any book more true to 
human nature, as we know it, than this passage. There 
are thousands of men who cannot, or who will not, share 
in the conflict which good men must always wage in order 
to subdue evil, and yet who wish to share in the victory. 
Too cowardly to fight the battle themselves, they neverthe- 
less wish to be considered amongst the men who have 
fought and won; and if not allowed they often so act as 
to remind us of Alsop’s fable of the Dog in the Manger. 
I should greatly rejoice if I could feel that this class of men 
belonged only to ancient days. They are still among us ; 
for when the forefathers of this race died, they left a 
numerous progeny. Iam nota lover of funeral sermons ; 
but if any of you will tell me when the last man of this lot 
is dead, I will gladly undertake a long journey to preach 
his funeral sermon, and will have my audience sing, and I 
will sing with all the heartiness I can, “ Rejoice for a 
brother deceased.” 

There are several lessons that we may learn from this 


narrative. 


I—THERE ARE SOME MEN WHO ACT AND SPEAK AS 
IF NOTHING GREAT OR GOOD COULD BE DONE 
WITHOUT THEM. 


These were by no means the only men that have used 
similar language to that recorded in the Scripture lesson 
we read. You propose to undertake good work for God 
and men without their assistance, and they will say, 
“‘ Preposterous, the thing cannot be done! How dare you 
be so bold as to enter upon that scheme without us? Re- 
member who we are!” They remind one of the brother 
who said in his pulpit, believing himself to be a great 
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preacher, and with nodding head quoted a text from the 
old prophets with significance, which runs, “I am, and 
beside me there is none else.” We find men of this stamp in 
all departments of life; men who think that when they 
die all wisdom will die with them ; that when they come to 
an end, the gas must be put out and all come to a full stop. 
You see them in business. Men who give all their time 
and strength to buying and selling and scraping gold 
together. Meet them, and speak of their pale face and 
suggest a holiday, they will tell you at once it is impossible ; 
ask them to attend a prayer-meeting, to come to a week- . 
night service, attend a missionary meeting, take the chair 
at the ragged school gathering, and they will laugh and tell 
you that their business could not possibly go on without 
them ; if they were away, it must speedily collapse. But 
one day God puts the man of this stamp on his back, and 
for three months it is not possible for him to get to his place 
of business; and to his surprise, his sons and managers 
carry it on better without him than with him. 

We find men of this stamp in Parliament, who imagine 
that they, and they alone, have the ability to inaugurate 
anything useful; and they sometimes create the same im- 
pression in the minds of their followers. You can hear 
them say in doleful strains, ‘ Whatever will happen when 
Lord Beaconsfield dies ? what will come to pass when Glad- 
stone goes home? all will collapse !””—forgetful of the fact 
that all history shows us that God never lets the work of 
the world stand for a man, With the time and the cir- 
cumstance, He always has the man ready. And, as a 
matter of fact, since Beaconsfield’s death, the party hé led 
has become stronger and more vigorous than ever before ; 
and doubtless, when Gladstone is taken home, the party he 
leads will take rapid strides forward, and become a greater 
power even than now. 
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You find men of this kind too in the Church, and some- 
times they give, not only the members, but the ministers, 
a good deal of difficulty and trouble. They must be every- 
thing and do everything. Even the gas cannot be lit with- 
out them; and we are not sure that the minister would 
know how to enter the pulpit if they did not open for him 
the pulpit door. 

There are men in all ranks and conditions of life who 
have an exaggerated notion of their own importance, and 
wish everything to be done in their way, and as they direct ; 
and, rather than have the work done by others, they will 
have it undone. I believe that some would rather have 
battles lost than that others should win them; and I 
have almost thought sometimes, as I have watched the 
action of Christian men, that there are not a few professed 
believers who would rather see sinners lost and banished 
than be saved, if they cannot be the instruments of their 
salvation. They would keep the Church weak and feeble, 
if they could not be the means of strengthening it. ‘They 
follow the policy of the dog in the manger, many of them 
—unable themselves to do the work, they will not let 
others do it. 

Let us be careful that we do not belong to this class, but 
in all societies to which we belong let us be brotherly, and 
recognise the usefulness of other men. If there are battles 
that we cannot fight, let us greatly rejoice that God has 
other men who can fight and win them ; and let us share 
in the glory which comes to them, and gladly and cheer- 
fully back them in the efforts and the labours which they 
undertake. 
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II.—THERE ARE SOME MEN WHO, UNABLE TO STOP THE 
USEFUL WORK OF OTHERS, SEEK TO PREJUDICE 
THE WORKERS. 


It was so at the time of Jephthah. In the fourth verse 
you get a hint of it. The men of Ephraim said, ‘And 
who are you? You are fugitives, mongrels, cross-breeds, 
not of pure blood ; what business have the likes of you to 
think that you can fight the foes of Israel? It is mon- 
strous, and we won’t have it! You are bastards, and not 
sons ! 

We find this the case to-day to an extent that sometimes 
distresses thoughtful men. When the Liberals are out of 
office, they are, of course, anxious to be in. Unable to 
stop the good work of the Tories, they often try to discredit 
their work by throwing mud at the workers. When the 
Liberals are in and the Tories are out, they are as bad as 
the Liberals. There are six of one and half-a-dozen of the 
other. Then the capitalist, with bursting bags of gold, 
every sovereign earned by the labour class, often seeks to 
prejudice the workers. Says he, ‘‘They are idle, drunken, 
thriftless;” and I believe he sometimes considers himself 
a great benefactor in allowing men to work for him, to 
increase the pile of his gold; giving to them as much as 
their trades-unions enables them to demand, and seldom 
any more. Often the labourer looks with suspicion and 
distrust upon the capitalist ; thinks sometimes that all the 
gold of his employer belongs to him, and that the sove- 
reigns of the rich have not all been fairly earned. Each 
prejudices the other, and sometimes both make grave and 
serious mistakes. 

It is so, too, in religious and moral circles. Let a man 
step forward, and get head and shoulders above the rest of 
his fellows in useful service for men, and some one will 
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instantly seek to prejudice him in the eyes of others. 
“Who is he?” ‘Where did he come from?” ‘Who 
was his father?” ‘Where was he born?” “ His father 
sold fly-papers in the streets of London.” “He was a 
shoemaker, as poor as a church mouse!” And thus they 
seek to prejudice and injure the worker, despising him 
because of the meanness of his origin, forgetful of the 
useful work he does, or the approval which God gives. 
You remember very likely, at the time when Saul was king 
in Israel, the men of Israel were alarmed by the challenge 
to single combat, which Goliath, the Philistine, made to 
Israel. Saul, the king, was head and shoulders above any 
man in his army, but was afraid to fight, as kings often 
have been. There was no man in his army who had the 
courage to accept the challenge. One day a youth from 
the sheepfolds of Bethlehem came to the army, bringing 
presents for his brothers who followed Saul. He heard 
the challenge, and readily declared he would accept it. 
You remember how Eliab, his eldest brother, too cowardly 
to fight Goliath himself, looked down with scorn and con- 
tempt upon David, who said he would fight. He twitted 
him on the meanness of his occupation, and charged him 
with pride and neglect of duty. “ With whom hast thou 
left those few sheep in the wilderness?” Fewsheep! The 
same old bad spirit! Why should we for ever judge of 
men by the money they possess, the number of acres they 
own, or the blue blood in their veins? Why should we 
not think of men for what they are, and what they do; 
not for what they possess? May not a man have an 
enormous rent-roll, and be most ignorant? May not a 
man be a lord of creation, and have less real moral courage 
and worth than the poorest labourer on his estate? Let 
me encourage you who are working in any department 
for the betterment of men. Some of the noblest workers 
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have sprung from the ranks of the poorest, and have often 
been a little prejudiced and despised. Moses, who brought 
forth a nation from serfdom, shaped laws for them, and 
left them at the edge of the promised land, was the son of 
poor slaves, Elisha, who filled such a great part in pro- 
phetic history, worked on the land; for when Elijah sought 
him for his own successor, he found him ploughing behind 
twelve yoke of oxen. The first great missionary of the 
Cross, who planted the standard of Christianity all round 
the Mediterranean Sea, and who was the first to introduce 
it to Europe, was a tentmaker.. Paul the Apostle laboured 
with his hands as well as preached the Gospel. Martin 
Luther, the great hero of the Reformation, whose work 
struck off the fetters which bound the intellect of Kurope, 
and who gave such an impetus to freedom as no other man 
of his age did, was the son of a poor miner. John Bunyan, 
who wrote that marvellous book, the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
whose strange figures have gladdened the hearts of so many 
readers, was a tinker, and afterwards became a Baptist 
preacher. Mr. Moody, the great American evangelist of 
this age, whose name is popular in both hemispheres, was 
a poor man, General Booth, the founder and leader of the 
Salvation Army, a mission agency the like of which the 
world has never before seen, was a pawnbroker’s assistant. 
And if you take the great families of England of this day 
—families so proud of their ancestry—and trace them back, 
you will often find their roots in the toiling classes. Jesus 
Christ our Lord was a carpenter. Born of pure and holy 
parents, though as to this world’s goods decayed and feeble, 
He was born in a stable. So take courage and toil on, 
knowing God remembers all useful work, 
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III.—THERE IS ANOTHER CLASS OF MEN WHO DO BUT 
LITTLE USEFUL WORK THEMSELVES, BUT HINDER 
AND PERSECUTE THOSE WHO DO, 


“We will burn thy house” was the language they here 
used. Jephthah had gained a victory for Israel, the 
benefits of which these men would share; but because of 
their own inability of service, in the badness of their hearts 
they hated him. This is a very rude argument, and very 
frequently used—too often in these days, ‘Whom you 
fear and hate, destroy.” It was an argument Pharaoh 
used. Afraid that the people might become too numerous, 
and refuse to be his servants, he devised a method for 
preventing their increase, ‘Fling the male children,” he 
said, “into the river!” ‘The fires of Smithfield, in all their 
awfulness, testify to this same bad spirit. The heroes of 
the Cross, the preachers of purity, the men and women of 
holy lives, were bound to the stakes and burned. Their 
flesh was shrivelled, their bones cindered, their spirits fled, 
but their work lived, The blood of the martyrs is the seed 
of the Church, So we would remark, some houses are not 
easily burnt; some men are not easily killed. He is safe 
whom God protects. It was hard to destroy the Hebrews. 
After all the attempts that were made, their persecutor 
and the flower of his army perished in the sea, Men flung 
Peter into prison; they bound him between the soldiers ; 
but invisible hands undid the bonds, Men took Jesus 
Christ and nailed Him to a cross in their bitterness and 
hatred, and then they said, ‘‘We have done with Him!” 
They set their watch at His tomb, and stretched their 
strings across it, and sealed it with the signet of the 
Roman power. But what are bonds and seals to Almighty 
God? They found it impossible to keep Christ in the tomb. 
He rose triumphant, and on went the glorious work ; and 
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so the work of God always will, in spite of all its haters 
and persecutors. So I say to you who are toiling in 
any department, heed not hate of men, but court the 
smile of God. Are you trying to do good? Are you 
trying to be good? Then God is on your side. And let 
us all learn to have deeper sympathy, broader tolerance, 
and greater respect for others. Let us never suppose 
that God has made us the special custodians of His will. 
Let us never dare to stand at the porch with drawn 
swords to smite down all who refuse to enter our conven- 
ticles, but believe that those who differ from us are as good 
and as useful as ourselves. Let us cease to fight about 
little petty differences, and believe that after all God has 
work for each; and though others do not work as we 
might wish, they may be as sincerely doing God’s work 
and will as we. Need I tell you the old story of the shield, 
about which, classic fable says, a duel was to be fought 
between two men, each of whom had seen the shield. One 
declared it to be gold and the other declared it to be silver ; 
and after all their strife, when the shield was examined it 
was found that on one side it was golden and on the other 
it was silver, Both were right, but neither had been 
sufficiently broad in his judgment. Let us respect our- 
selves, and have respect for others; and realising that we 
are children of the All-Father, let us be faithful, and be 
content to be used or to be left aside, as God may appoint ; 
but in either case rejoicing that the work of the world is 
done. Above and beyond all else, let us not have the bad 
spirit rebuked in the story of the Dog in the Manger. 
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Passage of Scripture read—JONAH iii. 


“There's a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming: 
The pen shall supersede the sword, 
And Right, not Might, shall be the lord, 
In the good time coming. 
Worth, not Birth, shall rule mankind, 
And be acknowledged stronger : 
The proper impulse has been given ; 


Wait a little longer.” 
—Mackay, 


L 





LONDON, ITS DARK AND BRIGHT 
SIDES. 


Lonpon is the most remarkable city in the world. It 
has grand and enormous proportions, and may be said to 
stand at the very centre of the universe. Our ships go into 
all parts of the world, and all the world pours its treasures 
into London. On our streets can be seen the men of all 
nations rubbing shoulder to shoulder with Englishmen in 
our busy thoroughfares. It is the centre of the most powerful 
Government of the universe. Here assembles a Parliament, 
which is the mother of parliaments, and whose movements 
are carefully watched by all the governments on the face 
of the globe. It is the capital of the mighty empire on 
which the sun never sets, over which Victoria reigns as 
Queen-Empress. 

There have been in ancient days great cities which 
occupy important places in history. We read of Nineveh 
and Babylon the ancient, about which so much has been 
written ; but I doubt if the ancient Babylon could for one 
moment have compared with the ‘modern Babylon,’ the 
name which some have given to this city. It is true that 
history records that Babylon was surrounded by its massive 
walls, on the summit of which chariots could be driven 
abreast. It is true that in its day it was great and strong 
and important, but neither it, nor any of the ancient cities 
of which I know, can for a moment rank with London, 


Here we have gathered together the very best of everything, 
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and perhaps it is as true to say, the very worst of every- 
thing. Here live some of the richest men of modern times, 
and here certainly dwell some of the poorest. The mil- 
lionaire, with his bursting money bags, rubs against the 
beggar in the street. Extremes of want and wealth are 
found here quite as often as in any other city of which I 
know. And there are those who tell us that very often it 
is only a small space which divides the rich from the poor. 

Some years ago I read of a poor houseless rascal sleep- 
ing under a garden wall in London. He was hard-up, 
hungry, tired, homeless, penniless. So he threw himself 
down beneath the wall of a house in the West-End. ‘That 
house was occupied by one of the Rothschilds, a family 
which has the reputation of standing amongst the richest, 
a family which influences the financial world and its strange 
movements more than most families have been able to do. 
Inside the house was all the luxury and comfort that 
money could get ; outside the house was all that hard pinch 
and poverty bring. Between the poor wretch: sleeping 
under the wall and the occupant of the house, there was 
but a stone wall. But what a difference that stone wall 
made! The rich and the poor meet together in more places 
than the graveyard in London. 

I am sometimes accustomed to speak of the public-house, 
the workhouse, and the prison, and to say that in my judg- 
ment for me the outside of all these places is the best side ; 
and however dangerously near I may have come to the 
inside of any of these places, especially the last, except as 
a visitor, so far I have always managed to keep on the out- 
side, But when I speak of the fellow sleeping under the 
wall outside, and the member of the Rothschilds’ family 
sleeping inside, I should have to change my saying, and 
remark that if I have to choose, I should say that the inside 
is the best side there. 
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But you see how close we come together, the rich and 
the poor, the learned and the illiterate, the happy and the 
miserable, all meeting and coming in close contact in this 
six-million peopled city. 

I am to speak of its dark and its bright sides, and I must 
' do it in the space of twenty or twenty-five minutes. There 
is plenty to say on both these divisions of my subject. 
Limitation of time, that creates my difficulty, But let us 
get to our work, and perhaps we may learn a lesson or two. 


I.—_THE DARK SIDE OF LONDON, 


I suppose it must be evident to every one that in any 
city nearly as great as London there must be a dark side. 
Taking the area of larger London, we are told that we have 
a population of six million souls. Six million souls! Do 
you realise at all what this means? It is more than the 
entire population of Scotland. It is more than the entire 
population of Ireland. And if I am not mistaken, it is a 
million more than the entire population of England when 
good Queen Bess occupied our throne. 

(i.) Glance for a moment at the poverty of this city. 

I confess that I am appalled at the magnitude of the 
poverty of London. Those who have made these matters a 
careful study tell us that we have in London over eighty 
thousand paupers. And this not for a day, not for a week; 
but always with us. Add to this the fact that we have a 
vast number of others, only a stage or so removed from 
pauperism. We have recently been informed that there are 
one million two hundred thousand people living in families, 
the chief worker for which gets less than a guinea a week. 
Just think of that fact, and you will at once see what a dark 
picture of pinch and poverty, and want and hardship, it 
presents, 
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And then we are told that there are three hundred 
thousand workers who have no regular income at all, but 
exist on the earnings from chance jobs, obtained when and 
how they can be got. 

These few simple figures, without further enlargement, 
present a side of London life, dark enough in all conscience. 
The more you look at them and think about them, the more 
terrible are the thoughts which they suggest. In this, the 
richest city on the face of the globe, hundreds of thousands 
of people either paupers, or but one or two removes above 
that! I wonder what Jesus Christ would say to all this 
poverty, alongside the great wealth that others possess, if 
He came in person to London? Suppose He went to Hyde 
Park and saw the streams of carriages, and the scores of 
horsemen and horsewomen all seeming to vie with each 
other in display and costly show. Women dressed in all the 
height of fashion, wearing the most costly attire, evidently 
with ne thought but that of surpassing each the other. And 
then suppose He went to see some of the grand banquets, 
the costly receptions which are given. Then let Him see 
the paupers, the poor, the suffering, the wants which exist 
amongst the toilers. Don’t you think He would have some 
searching words to speak? Don’t you think He might quote 
the words of His reputed brother James, who wrote the 
Epistle bearing that name, which says, “Go to, howl and 
weep, ye rich men”? It seems to me that He might have 
words to speak which would search many hearts, and 
trouble not a few consciences. And there are not a few of 
His servants who have looked at this question, the extreme 
wealth of the West and the deepening poverty of the Hast, 
and wonder how and when there shall be a closer approxi- 
mation of equality. Many of us ask ourselves, how can we 
lessen the extreme want and pinch of the poor? It is with 
the poverty of the poor some of us are concerned, not so much 
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with the wealth of the rich. I know no way in which this 
grave problem can be solved except by following such light 
as Christ Himself gives us. 

(ii.) The public-houses of London make a sad and dark 
picture. 

I sometimes think the liquor-shops form the darkest 
side of our great city. The larger the number of the public- 
houses the more intense is the suffering and poverty of the 
people. It is a strange fact in our modern civilised life 
that public-houses stand thickest where the people are 
poorest and most miserable. 

I have sometimes been told that I am mistaken when I 
have said that it is the public-house which impoverishes the 
other houses. Some have said it is the poverty of the people 
which leads them to drink, that want and pinch are the cause 
of drunkenness. I, however, have never seen any reason to 
change from the opinion I have long held, that it is drink- 
ing and the public-house which lead to poverty and pinch. 
Banish the former, and much of the latter would cease. 

Have you realised what the public-houses of London 
really mean? If they were all put together side by side, 
I am told they would make a street that would stretch from 
here to Oxford ! 

If I may quote the words of another I would ask, 
‘‘ What chance is there of uplifting the people with this 
rushing, crushing, maddening, damning torrent of drink 
being poured out from January to December ?!” 

And whilst speaking of the public-houses, may I say a 
word of the club-houses. The club-house in many cases is 
the public-house, only more so; for the public-house must 
be closed some hours, club-houses can sell their maddening 
stuff at all hours. For many, many years past I have been 
accustomed to say that many of the so-called clubs were just 
places for drinking, gambling, and immorality. I have been 
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often laughed at for my pains, and men have considered me 
a narrow and bigoted fool. That can no longer be said 
of me. You perhaps have noticed that the Daily News 
has been employing one of its staff to visit many of the 
working men’s clubs in different parts of London. That 
member of the staff has written in the paper some things 
which he has seen and heard, but not all. Public decency 
forbids that he should say all he might. But let me read 
to you a few words of the article which he has written, 
and which appeared the other day, which many of you may 
have seen, and that any of you may do if you care to get 
the paper. It is a long article, in which he tells that he 
had a conversation with the president of the club he visited, 
and he describes what he saw in different rooms, and finishes 
up the article with an account of a mock trial he saw going 
on on the Sunday evening, in which several men, one 
dressed as a woman, were taking part. I will now read :— 
“The president had stipulated that the truth should be told 
about their club, I have adhered strictly to what is true 
so far, but here I cannot come up to the president’s re- 
quirements. I dare not tell the truth in this column. I 
can only vaguely indicate it. These bearded men and 
sallow youths had got on hand a trial in which that woman 
and four men were concerned, and I had been brought up 
here to sit and listen to it. I tell the committee of this 
large and important working men’s club that in permitting 
this sort of thing on their premises on Sunday evening, or 
any other evening, they are showing themselves unworthy 
of their position. I tell them they are unfit for leadership 
in times when working men, if they are to win their way 
to social justice and political right, must do it by their 
intelligence and respectability, and force of character, and 
that until they take down from their walls those notices 
inviting their members to join their judge and jury class, 
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and sweep their place clean of this disgrace, there is not a 
self-respecting working man in Hackney who should go 
near it.” He tells us that this club has 1800 odd members. 
Its expenditure on educational purposes is at the rate of 
452 a year, whilst its expenditure on drink is at the rate 
of £6300 a year. And this in London. Surely that is 
dark enough. 

I do not wish you for one moment to imagine that it 
is my opinion that only the workmen’s clubs are bad. I 
wish the Daily News or the London Zimes would send 
some commissioners to examine some of the clubs of the 
West-End, and faithfully record what goes on there, as 
the Daily News’ commissioner has done with the working 
men’s club. J have the impression that many of us would 
be shocked at what we should hear about many of the rich 
rascals who idle and gamble and drink away their days and 
nights in these places. The public-houses of London, in 
which I include many of the club-houses, form a dark side 
of its life. 

Once more I ask, What would Jesus Christ say, if He 
came back in person to London and saw all these places 
where liquor is sold? Don’t you think He would have 
something to say to the churches that bear His name? 
Would He not speak to the Bishop of London, and rebuke 
him most severely for allowing any public-houses to be 
on the land held by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the 
proceeds of which are used to support clergymen? Don’t 
you think He would speak to all of us, and say that every 
pulpit ought to ring with the demand for speedy and 
radical dealing with these plague-spots that rob our people 
of their substance, injure their morals, and make it harder 
to strengthen the kingdom of God. 

(iii.) The sin of London is indeed a dark side of its life. 

It makes one sad to think of it all. We are told that 
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on our streets we have many many thousands of fallen 
sisters, all somebody’s children. Our crime is enormous ; 
the immorality indescribable. Gambling, they say, is 
rampant. Sunday trading appears to destroy the dis- 
tinction between Sunday and other days. Trams are on 
the streets, omnibuses and cabs ply for hire much as on 
other days, and newspapers and other commodities are 
hawked in our streets; London requires some twelve or 
fifteen thousand policemen to keep us in order. 

It would be very easy to spend all the time allowed for 
this address in speaking of the dark plague-spots of 
London, but I want speedily to turn away from this side 
of my subject, for Iam no pessimist. I don’t think that 
London’s bad side is much, if any, worse than many other 
large cities that I could name, but as my subject tells of 
the bright and the dark sides, I felt bound for a little while 
to hold up some of those things that strike me as being on 
the dark side. I turn now with pleasure to notice things 
more pleasant and good. 


Il.—NOTICE NOW THE BRIGHT SIDE OF LONDON. 


A stranger hearing the words I have already spoken 
might imagine that there is no bright side to this city. 
But any such conclusion will be very erroneous. In com- 
parison with most other cities, London is the grandest of 
all, and I do not speak without some knowledge. 

It has been my privilege to visit some of the cities of 
other nations. I have stood in the streets of Paris, and 
have visited ancient Rome. I have spent some time in 
Naples, and have visited Alexandria, and Cairo in Egypt. 
I have sat with the natives in Damascus, have walked the 
streets of Jerusalem, and have wandered amongst the ruins 
of ancient Athens. I have seen some of the cities of Canada, 
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and have paid visits to New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, and some other cities of America. Many of 
these places have things which London does not possess. 
We have not the Boulevards of Paris. We cannot exhibit 
the historic ruins of Rome, or of Athens. We are not as 
ancient as Cairo, and Damascus, nor have we the rush of 
New York, and some of the other American cities. But, 
so far as I am concerned, I say London is the grandest of 
them all. Not one of them is half so attractive to me, 
nor did I ever feel that any one of them would make so 
desirable a residence for me as London, 

We have one of the most noble rivers of the world. It 
is not the most beautiful, especially where it rushes past 
London, but it is one of the most useful. I have seen some 
of the great rivers of the world, including the Niagara 
river, the Hudson river, old Father Tiber, and the river 
Jordan, but not one of these is so important as the river 
Thames. A thousand ships every day bear on its bosom 
the merchandise from the ends of the earth to be poured 
into our docks, and warehouses, and other stores. 

Our streets teem with busy life. We have some great 
and noble buildings, and our great bank, I suppose, is the 
bank of all banks. Of our Government I said a little at 
the beginning of this address, and might say much more. 
It is the most important Parliament the world has ever 
known. We are a city that abounds in churches, We 
have the richest charities of any city of which I know. In 
connection with our hospitals we have the ablest and most 
skilful medical men science has yet produced, and the 
people of the earth come to visit London for our hospital 
treatment. And may I add that not least in importance 
amongst the beautiful places in London stands Queen’s 
Park district, where we are now assembled. 

You smile at that. I thought you would. Men smile 
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at me everywhere I go when I tell them of this particular 
spot in London. I tell my friends of this estate, happy in 
the exclusion of the public-house. For you know that no 
liquor-shop or pawn-shop may ever come upon this estate. 
I also point out to them that here we have the most 
intelligent men and the handsomest women to be found in 
the country. On this estate of seventy-six acres, we have 
two thousand two hundred and ninety-seven houses; in all 
probably a population of nearly twenty thousand people ; 
and no liquor-shop, no pawn-shop!! Think of that, and 
tell it forth unto the world. 

I don’t mean that the absence of the public-house makes 
us all saints; but I do know that here we have gathered 
together a large number of industrious, intelligent, upright, 
godly people. We have passed through a time of severe 
depression of trade, when many people have been unem- 
ployed, and in great want. Yet the people in Queen’s Park 
district, living without a public-house or a pawn-shop 
among them, have been able to pay their rents. ; 

Let me give you a little fact from the report published 
by the company owning this estate. For the year ending 
1892, the rent for this estate amounted to £59,322, 8s. 6d. 
That was the amount due to be collected, And as a matter 
of fact the whole of that large amount was collected from 
the toiling people of this estate, except the small sum 
of £58, 198. 

I suppose there is no business man in London but would 
be thankful if he could carry on his business with so small 
a percentage of loss as this amounts to. So that I think I 
am right when I say that Queen’s Park is one of the bright 
spots of London. May many more Queen’s Parks spring 
up among us ! 

Altogether I think that in London there is more work 
done for Christ than in any other city. Before I left 
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Birmingham to come to live in London, a member of Par- 
liament took me aside one day, and said to me, “ Leach, 
I hear you are going to London. Man, as you value your 
own peace, keep a thousand miles from London. It is the 
dream of my life to get away from it. It is the most God- 
forsaken hole in the kingdom!” I made answer and said, 
“ Tf that be true, it is just the place for Leach, for if it be 
so bad as that, every man that is trying to make the world 
better should go to London.” 

I came to London, and after many years of labour here, 
I have come to the conclusion, that when he said that 
London was the most God-forsaken hole in the kingdom, 
he meant the House of Commons. 

When I am in the provinces speaking to the people, I 
tell them that I don’t know a place which is worse for 
young people to come to than London, provided that they 
are not grounded in the faith of Jesus Christ ; but if they 
are godly and love Him, they will find greater opportunity 
“of displaying their Christian zeal, and for doing Christian 
service, than in any other city that I know, 

London has its bright and blessed side, and every resident 
in it may say, ‘‘I am a citizen of no mean city.” But good 
as it is, in many respects I want to see it better. I should 
like to see its dark sides made bright with the love of Jesus 
Christ ; should like to see its streets more morally pure ; 
the children that now live upon them properly cared for ; 
the public-houses, that now empty into its streets its 
injured material, closed; and should like to see all its 
women living good lives. I should like to see London won 
for Christ. 

You approve that sentiment. Perhaps you would ask 
me, however, how are we to get it done, how are we to win 
London for Christ ? 

We can only win it by winning its people, and they will 
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have to be won, one at a time. Here in this building 
to-day we have some sixteen hundred London citizens 
squeezed into these pews. Jet us all try to make London 
better by making ourselves better. All reform should begin 
at home, at that all-important person we call Number 
One. } 

Let every man and every woman in this building now, 
determine to live an upright, bright, pure, good life, and 
each will thus do something toward making London brighter 
than it has ever yet been. 


SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 
Passage of Scripture read—J AMES i. 


“« Ah, that deceit should steal such gentle shapes, 
And with a virtuous visor hide deep vice.” 
—SHAKESPEARE. 


‘‘Seeming devotion doth but gild the knave 
That’s neither faithful, honest, just, nor brave ; 
But when religion doth with virtue join, 

It makes a hero like an angel shine.” 
—WALLER. 


“*The world’s all title-page—there’s no contents ; 
The world’s all face: the man who shows his heart 
Is hooted for his nudities and scorned.” 

—YOUNG. 








Ft, 
t tLe Y 
SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 


WueEn I lived in Birmingham, I heard a good story, for 
the truth of which I am not prepared to vouch. It is of 
a Birmingham manufacturer who once went on a trip to 
the far East. Now, if you have ever been to eastern lands, 
you will know that a great trade is carried on in the sale 
of antiquities. If you goto Egypt, and visit the pyramids, 
you will be pulled and pushed up the side of the pyramid 
by the Arabs. One will grasp you by the right hand, and 
another by the left, and one will push behind, and thus 
they will help you to the top. But if they treat you as 
they treated me they will detach you from the rest of your 
party, and some way up they will stop to let you rest, and 
to exhibit their antiquities—little bits of dolls, of pot or 
of metal. They will swear that they have been dug up 
from some ancient tomb, and you will have some difficulty 
in refusing to buy. And what happens on the face of the 
pyramid will happen in nearly every city to which you will 
travel. 

The Birmingham manufacturer of whom I speak hap- 
pened to be at the head of a firm, which, it was said, 
made a great many of these so-called antiquities. And one 
day a specimen was offered to the gentleman when in the 
East, which he at once recognised to be a real and beautiful 
one, evidently the genuine product of ancient days. He 
bought it at a very considerable price to take home as a 


sample to be imitated by his firm, When he returned to his 
177 um 
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works, he summoned his manager into his presence, and with 
a good deal of display and tender handling, he unwrapped 
the specimen and showed it to his manager. With the air 
that a man assumes when he has done something very 
clever, he said, ‘‘There now, what do you think of that?” 
The manager took it in his hand, and looked at it for a 
moment, when a smile came upon his face. The master, 
noticing the manager’s pleasantry, said, “ What are you 
laughing at?” ‘‘ Why, sir,” said he, “this was made in 
these works not very long ago.” 

That was what I should call a spurious imitation, rather 
a good one. If I could feel quite sure that that was the 
only spurious imitation Birmingham has ever produced I 
should be a happy man. If I am not mistaken, it has 
many others, and it is by no means singular in this respect. 
We find them everywhere. In all departments of life it is 
necessary to beware of spurious imitations, 

They swarm in social life ; and sometimes look so much 
like the real and the true that we are all deceived, 

The political world swarms with spurious imitations. 
Men of little or no standing, men who care but little for 
principle, but who make a great noise, and manage to 
make a dust, are considered to be somebodies. 

We find them, too, in religion, sometimes so like the real 
article that they almost deceive the very elect. I once read 
of a very remarkable picture. It was of a monk who was 
leaning over a table on which stood an open Bible. His 
hands were raised and pressed together over the Bible, 
evidently in the attitude of prayer. Seen in the distance 
it seemed quite a religious picture, but on approaching it, 
the delusion was observed ; for instead of an open Bible 
it was seen that the thing which had appeared to be that 
was a punch bowl, and the upraised clasped hands of the 
monk were not in the attitude of prayer at all—he was 
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squeezing a lemon into the punch in the bowl beneath, 
Such a picture was very clever, no doubt. It showed a good 
deal of ingenuity on the part of the artist; but if that 
picture were correctly named, it would be called a spurious 
imitation. 

My connection with men and things leads me to say that 
spurious imitations are not confined to paintings on canvas. 
I should like to speak to you, not so much about spurious 
imitations in religion, as of the genuine article. We have 
been reading together, as you know, the first chapter of 
the Epistle of James. Do you remember the closing verse 
of that chapter? Let me repeat it: ‘‘ Pure religion and 
undefiled before God and the Father is this, To visit 
the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world.” 

‘I want to say to you three things about religion, 


I.—RELIGION SHOULD BE GENUINELY SINCERE. 


Whatever may be our conduct in other matters, it is 
shocking to be insincere in our profession of religion. I 
was lately reading in one of the papers a critique about a 
religious leader of London. The critique was in a paper 
that disliked the man, disliked his politics, and disliked 
his religion. In its bitterness it spoke of him as being 
‘a politician without politics, and religious without re- 
ligion.” I don’t for a moment think that the critique 
was true or just. But let us so live, and speak, and 
think, and act as that such words never can with truth be 
said of us. 

I have, however, to recognise that we live in an age when 
there is a good deal of insincerity. But never was there a 
time when men were more able to see through mere pre- 
tences than now. This is spoken of as an age of irreverence, 
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when men neglect the churches, speak slightingly of 
ministers, and are said to be atheistical and sceptical. 

I don’t think that is true. I doubt if there has ever been 
more real reverence for things that are pure and true than 
there is to-day. It is true that many men seldom enter 
our churches. It is true that ministers are often lightly 
spoken of, and it is true that there is a large amount of 
apparent neglect of religion. But I rather suspect that 
professing religious people are largely to blame for it all. 
Men are better fitted to-day for seeing whether our practice 
squares with our profession than ever before. Men are 
able to look through the veneer that may cover us. No 
amount of lacquer can deceive the men of to-day. Religious 
silverplate cannot pass muster now as the genuine article ; 
and if gilding be put on the eighth of an inch thick, men are 
able to see that it is but gilding. Shopkeepers have got a 
knack of nailing bad half-crowns to their counter, and I 
have the impression that if men do not nail the false pro- 
fession of religion to the counter, at any rate they can 
detect the false, and are not deceived by the mere professor. 
Our religion should be genuinely sincere, should not confine 
itself simply to churches and chapels, but should be seen in 
our daily life. It is an article for everyday use. 

Recently I was travelling in a third-class railway carriage 
over a Yorkshire line. Seated in the same compartment 
were several people with whom I got into conversation. 
One was a woman, that I should have judged to be very 
much older than she actually was, and during our con- 
versation some remark was made by her that led to the 
statement of her age. I instantly told her, what could in 
no way have flattered her, that I should have thought her 
to be much older than she stated herself to be. “ Yes,” 
said the woman in the broadest Yorkshire dialect, * I luk 
ouder nor I am, I’ve been worn ath’warty.” You smile at 
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this quotation from the dialect that I so dearly love, and 
which I once could speak as well as any other Yorkshire 
lad. I had better put it into plainer English for you. She 
meant that perhaps she looked older than she was because 
she had been worn on the week-day. That is to say, she 
had not been like Sunday clothing, worn one day of the 
week, and carefully locked up from Sunday to Sunday, but 
every day she had had to work hard and toil long. That 
is what she meant by being worn “ ath’warty.” 

Is not that just what our religion should be—worn on 
week-days? When I was a young man, I wasalodger. You 
may smile; I have been a lodger, and I cannot say, ‘‘I have 
been there, and still would go.” I never sing ‘‘There’s 
no place like lodgings.” But when I was a lodger, it used 
to be my plan, on Sunday evening before I went to bed, 
carefully to fold up and put away my hard-earned Sunday 
clothing, and in my box they all stayed until the next 
Sunday. Perhaps that is the best thing to do with our 
Sunday attire, but it is the very worst thing to attempt 
to do with our religion. It should be in us, and should be 
with us from the Sunday all through the week to the Sunday 
again, genuinely sincere, used in the world. Men to-day 
want to see Christian men who love Christ manifest the 
spirit of Christ. The day for hothouse religious plants is 
past and gone. The world has but little room for glass- 
case Christians, It does not want mere wordy professors, 
but men and women whose religion makes them good work- 
men, good employers, honest tradesmen, loving wives, and 
faithful and affectionate husbands. The world wants men 
with a religion for all sorts of circumstances, for all sorts of 
weather, for all sorts of experiences. 

When I was a young fellow living in the town of Halifax 
in Yorkshire, there was a shoemaker in that town who 
invented what he called a patent waterproof boot ; and in 
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order to prove that his boots were water-tight, he used 
to put them into a tank of water, and they stood in that 
water hundreds of days, and were said to be as dry as toast 
inside, notwithstanding that they were standing constantly 
in water. Our religion should be a waterproof religion—a 
rough-weather religion, as well as smooth-weather religion, 
that will stand us in good stead in all circumstances ; that 
will restrain our temper, influence all our conduct, and keep 
us good, and brave, and true in life’s battle. When all pro- 
fessors of Christ’s religion are that, men will respect them. 
It is the spurious imitation that brings discredit ; it is the 
sham, the make-believe, the fraud that men loathe and dis- 
like, and from which they turn away in disgust and anger. 

See to it, my good friends, that whatever else you may 
be, you are not spurious religious imitations. 


IIl.—_ WE NEED A RELIGION THAT IS TENDER AND 
SYMPATHETIC, 


There is a marvellous amount of power in a bit of real 
sympathy. How it attracts and wins and helps men! In 
my childhood I had but few playthings. It would be almost 
correct to speak of it as a toyless childhood. But amongst 
the few which I had was a very cheap magnet. It gave me 
more pleasure and joy than I can tell you to see it attract 
needles, a bit of steel, and soon, The religious man that 
has the true sympathetic spirit of Jesus Christ is like that 
magnet, full of attraction, We see it best in our Master 
Himself. How gladly the common people came to Him, and 
listened as He taught. They were despised by most people. 
The tax-gatherers, the Sabbath breakers, the fallen sisters, 
the reprobate men, were all classed together as unworthy 
of the regard of the powers that were. Jesus Christ attracted 
them to Him. Why! Because He hada heart full of sym- 
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pathy even for the fallen. The sinful came to Him, and 
were not upbraided with their sin, but encouraged to be 
better. The despised were attracted ‘to Christ, and heard 
words that cheered and helped. The despairing came into 
the presence of the Carpenter of Nazareth, and at His word 
the white-winged dove of Hope came again to the sorrowful 
breast, and quickened into new effort. There is a wonderful 
power in sympathy, and every professor of Christ’s religion 
should be like Christ. “If ye have not the spirit of Christ, 
ye are none of His,” 

We have many lives of Christ published in eloquent 
language in many volumes, but no one can complete the 
life of Christ. That life lives on in the life of every true 
follower of His, and that sympathy and love that He had 
should be manifested in some degree by every true man 
that takes Christ’s name. 

I heard of some little fellow who had badly hurt his 
finger. Smarting with pain, and excited, he came to his 
father. The father, like many another father, was very 
busy, so busy that he had scarcely time to speak to 
his own sorrowing boy, or even listen to him, and when 
the child came to him and exhibited his finger, he said in a 
peevish tone, “ Well, go away! I can’t help your finger. ” 
And the little chap, looking up into his father’s face, said, 
“No, you can’t help it, but you might have said Oh /” It 
was the bit of sympathy for which the child craved, which 
would have instantly eased his pain. The world wants 
sympathy. There are men and women in bitterness of 
life, tired and weary, and as we say, ready to knock under, 
and give all up, to whom a few words of honest sympathy 
and love would be as new life, and put new spirit into 
them. Wherever genuine sympathy is manifested, it is 
attractive. 

You have heard a great deal of late years of Mr. Charles 
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Bradlaugh. Between Mr. Bradlaugh’s religious position 
and my own there is all the difference in the world. We 
stood at the very opposite tips of the wings of faith. And 
therefore, I don’t speak of him because of any sympathy 
with any of his religious views. But he became one of the 
most popular men of the hour. Everywhere tens of thou- 
sands of working men followed him. Why? It was not 
because of his so-called atheistical beliefs. Charles Brad- 
laugh as iconoclast, as infidel lecturer, was never so popular 
as Charles Bradlaugh the politician. What made him more 
popular in the latter than in the former capacity? Be- 
cause men believed that he devoted his life genuinely and 
sincerely to the good of the people, irrespective of the rich 
and those in high station. He spent his life in fighting 
abuses, and in seeking to benefit the masses as against the 
classes. It was believed, and properly believed, that he had 
deep sympathy with the sufferings of the poor, and that he 
spent his whole life in striving to relieve these sufferings. 
He was a man of deep sympathy. Let Christian men who 
love Jesus Christ manifest a like sympathy, and there will 
be less complaint about the alienation of the masses from 
places of religious worship, 

A religion without sympathy is like a home without a 
mother; it is like a garden without flowers ; it is like a 
bird with a broken wing; it is like a sky without a star; 
it is like a marble statue—without life. However beauti- 
ful the home, however costly its furniture, attractive its 
pictures, abundant its luxuries, if there be no wife and 
mother there, it is an imperfect home. However trim you 
may try to make a garden, however green its grass, how- 
ever fresh and beautiful its trees, it can hardly have the 
name of garden if it be destitute of flowers. However 
beautiful the plumage of the bird, it is a pitiable object with 
one wing broken, flapping and hopping on the earth, instead 
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of rising into the skies. And the sky is dark indeed that 
has in it no star to light the traveller. The marble figure 
may be of exquisite beauty, executed by the real artist ; 
but it is without life, it is only cold, stolid stone. I would 
rather have the warm love, and the gentle kiss of the little 
living child, than the full-grown stately marble statue. 

So with religion, A man may not be rich, he may not be 
learned, he may not be influential ; like his Master he may 
be but a carpenter, still let him manifest the sympathy of 
his Master, and he will be a power for good ; men will bless 
his name, and the world be richer for his life. 


IIl.—OUR RELIGION SHOULD BE INTENSELY PRACTICAL. 


You notice that James said, “ To visit the fatherless and 
the widow.” <A religion that is not practical, manifesting 
itself in good deeds, as well as kind words, is worthless. 
It should help us to make the present world brighter and 
better.for everybody. Service of God should find its ex- 
pression in the service of man. If we are good, we should 
seek todo good. Some one has said, “To get good, is animal; 
to do good, human ; to be good, angelic.” But if we are 
good, our goodness will be seen not in the loudness of our 
profession, but in the usefulness of our service. 

The reproach is often brought against Christian people 
that they give themselves too largely to other-worldliness, 
that they think a great deal about the kingdom to come and 
but little about the kingdom that now is, that they talk 
much of the city with golden streets and jasper walls, 
somewhere up in the skies, and that they do not talk 
enough about clean streets and better condition for the 
cities that now are. 

For my own part, if you like, I will plead guilty to the 
charge of believing in the other world. It is a joy to me to 
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think that there is a place better and brighter than this, a 
state from which all that “ worketh abomination or maketh 
a lie” will be excluded, a country from which pain and 
sorrow and care and heartache shall be banished, where 
there shall be no sorrow nor crying, where God wipes all 
tears from their eyes. 

You may call me other-worldly if you will, and I say 
this other-worldliness is a comfort to me; but I say it isa 
slander and a reproach upon the Church of Christ in general 
to bring this charge against it. It is the Church of Christ 
and Christian men who have done most of the good and 
practical things for this life. Whatever may have been 
true of the past, it is no longer so to say that the Church 
forgets the present. The outlook that I sometimes take 
over the religious movements of my day, leads me to fear 
that there is a great danger that we shall altogether forget 
the other world, and spend ourselves entirely in thinking of 

‘this. Nearly all our Church life of to-day is running out 
into what men call practical social religion. Many of our 
churches have been turned into clubs and our school-rooms 
into gymnasiums, where we teach our youngsters to brush 
each other’s noses, A church that has no social movements 
connected with it is supposed to be quite behind the times, 
so that I don’t at all plead guilty to the charge that makes 
us think of angels in heaven, and forget sinners on earth. 
Still I want to emphasise the saying, that our religion should 
be intensely practical, should not confine itself to what is 
merely called religious services, but should manifest the 
spirit of tenderness and sympathy, and of goodness. 

We profess to have a religion of love, then we must be 
loving. We profess to have a religion of sympathy, then 
we must not be destitute of that good quality. We profess 
to have a religion that leads us to be devout, and devotion 
must find expression in doing good to our fellow-men. We 
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profess a religion of piety, of godliness, of Christlikeness, let 
us seek to be what these things mean, so as to destroy the 
charge that some might otherwise bring against us, that we 
are spurious imitations. 

It is to such a religion as this that I call you people 
to-day ; and such a religion as this is possible to us all in 
some measure, and in some degree. Christ Jesus, who set 
us an example that we should tread in His steps, can, and 
will, help us all to live this life. If first we allow Him to 
change our hearts, and to remake us, lifting us out of our 
low selfishness and worldliness on to the plains of Christian 
consecration and service, we shall not only be good, but seek 
to do good. 

Christ with us, will manifest Himself through us; and 
even we, though poor, and but toilers, may bring good to 
our fellow-men, and glory to His name. 
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Passage of Scripture read—Mart. vii. 


** Wise experience 
Gives us to know, that in the lopping of trees 
The skilful hand prunes but the lower branches, 
And leaves the top still growing, to extract 
Sap from the root, as meaning to reform, not to destroy.” 
—TATHAM. 


** Habitual evils change not on a sudden, 
But many days must pass, and many sorrows ; 
Conscious remorse and anguish must be felt, 
To curb desire, to break the stubborn will, 
And work a second nature in the soul, 
Ere virtue can resume the place she lost.” 
—Rowe. 
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REFORM AT HOME. 


“Rerorm at Home” does not sound an exciting subject. 
Compared with some that we have had, it is indeed rather 
tame ; but tame as it is, it may furnish a starting-point for 
important lessons we all might do well to note. And indeed 
if you come to think of it there is more underlying this 
subject than may at first sight appear. 

Reform is, and always has been throughout this century, 
a popular theme with politicians. In the earlier years of 
the century there was a great outcry for Parliamentary 
reform, and judged by the history of the times that has 
reached us, not a moment before it was needed. Parliament 
was reformed; and it might interest you young men to 
read of some of the vigorous doings of that reformed 
Parliament. Among its first great acts was the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves, to pay down millions of pounds to set at 
liberty the black men held in bondage in the British 
dependencies. 

There was an outcry for reform in the price of bread. 
The poor were struggling, starving. Oppressive and ini- 
quitous corn-laws had been enacted to protect the farmer 
and the landlord—these heaven-sent messengers whose 
sacred rights Parliament is usually so anxious to protect. 
But whilst protecting them, the few, the many were pinched 
and poor, and the loaf was a dear and scarce commodity. 
Sir Robert Peel, a Tory, repealed the corn-laws, cheapened 


the people’s bread, and brought upon his head the curses of 
1g 
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the rich, whose income was a little narrowed ; but this was 
compensated for by the blessings of the poor. 

But it is not my object simply to review the history of 
English parliamentary reform, interesting as such a study 
is; nor do I intend, here and now, to join in the cry for re- 
form of abuses in Ireland, for the reform of abuses in the 
liquor trade, for the reform of abuses of the land laws of 
England ; though on other occasions I have been, and shall 
be again, quite prepared to discuss these matters. 

I wish, however, at this time to arrange what I have to 
say under three very simple starting-points. 


I.—FIRST, THERE IS ROOM FOR REFORM AT HOME FROM 
A NATIONAL POINT OF VIEW. 


We set ourselves up as the greatest nation on the face of 
the globe. We read of the great empires of the past that 
have arisen, filled their day, and declined. By the side of 
our empire they were little and poor. We think of our- 
selves as the one empire of the globe which is to have 
universal dominion. I know there are some Welshmen 
who pride themselves on their language. They are quite 
sure it was spoken in the garden of Eden by old father Adam 
and mother Eve ; and they have a deep-rooted belief, though 
they are not quite certain, that it will be the language of 
heaven!!! Be that as it may, Englishmen think that 
their language is ultimately to be universal. It is spoken 
by the greatest nations of the earth—England and her 
colonies, and the United States of America. Our Queen 
sways the sceptre of an empire that is far reaching, and on 
which, we are reminded again and again, the sun never 
sets, If you will look at the map of the world, and see the 
small portion of that map covered by the British Isles, and 
then compare it with the regions of the earth over which 
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we hold sway, you will be struck with the fact put forward 
by Geikie in his “ Life of Christ,” that there is a great 
difference between great influences, and the centres from 
which they spring. 

We send our ships into all the waters of the globe, and 
the universe pours its commerce into our docks and ware- 
houses ; and there have been some who have even thought 
and said that this is the nation which is to be a “light to 
lighten the Gentiles,” and bring the world to the feet of 
the Redeemer. 

I am an Englishman all over. I am one of those 
Englishmen who take especial pride in admiring their own 
country. Iam not one of those who believe our country 
is ruined and done. I am one of those who believe it will 
be long ere Macaulay’s New Zealander will be seen sitting 
on one of the broken battlements of London Bridge, sketch- 
ing the spot where London once stood. I am not among 
those who think that, taking all together, there are other 
countries more desirable and better than this. 

I have travelled much, and have seen other lands, and I 
always come home more than ever impressed with the 
sentiment contained in the lines taught most boys at 


school— 
“ Old England for ever ! 
No power shall sever 
My heart from the land of my birth. 
’*Tis the land of the free, 
So it ever shall be ; 
It’s the happiest land upon earth.” 


And yet, men, I am not blind to the fact that there is 
much room for reform at home. Take a few homely 
things that may not be popular to say, but which I feel it 


is necessary to say. 


We are a missionary nation, We send the messengers 
N 
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of the Cross to many distant lands to lead the heathen to 
God. Over a hundred years we have been pouring out our 
treasure, and giving our best men, and latterly many of 
our best women for missionary work. They have gone to 
the heathen Chinee, and the rude savage African. We 
have sought to rescue these from barbarity, teach them 
civilisation, and teach them of Jesus Christ, and I am glad 
we doall this. Wesend the nations something else besides 
missionaries. Our ships which carry our missionaries are 
filled or followed by other ships with their holds full of 
rum. We have taught the heathen to sing our religious 
hymns and to prostrate themselves before our God, and we 
have taught them to drink our “ fire-water,” against which 
they are now crying out so bitterly. Surely, men, there is 
room for reform here. 

I would not say, stop the missionaries ; let them by all 
means go. They are civilising, humanising, christianising 
agents. But I do say, stop sending out your rum to make 
these people in many respects worse than they are before 
they have either our missionaries or our liquor. 

Then look again. We in England are crying out bitterly 
against the opium traffic in China. Cartloads of literature 
are sent broadcast over the kingdom to condemn the iniquity 
of that traffic. They say it degrades men—ruins both bodies 
and souls. I join in the condemnation of it. I think it 
is monstrous that any government should enrich itself by 
enforcing upon the poor and starving people opium-smok- 
ing, so degrading, demoralising, and killing. But I cannot 
forget the liquor-drinking at home. 

Surely it is time that we began to talk more and more 
about the drink traffic in England. I can well understand 
a Chinaman to whom one might speak about the shocking 
opium-smoking answering thus, ‘‘ Where opium kills one, 
your drinking kills ten, Yes, Johnnie Bull, it is bad to 
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smoke opium ; but reform your own bad practices, and then 
talk to us about ours !” 

Let me linger upon this question a minute or two 
longer. We have forty thousand pulpits in this country, 
more or less. From every one of these pulpits the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ is proclaimed every Sabbath that comes. 
They are to teach the people righteousness, goodness, godli- 
ness; and we have thousands upon thousands of public- 
houses open, undoing all the work of these pulpits. If all 
these forty thousand pulpits were with a unanimous voice 
to denounce the liquor traffic, neither Lord Salisbury nor 
Mr, Gladstone could resist the force they would create, and 
the liquor business would be condemned. We have room 
for reform at home. 

Then look in another direction. We send our ships to 
keep down slavery in Africa. They are constantly watch- 
ing that the Arabs shall not steal people from their homes 
and sell them into bondage, and I suppose we all rejoice 
that this should be so. And yet many of us have been 
quiet and have seen how thousands of people have been 
sold into the slavery and bondage of the sweater, a bondage 
in some respects worse even than that of the slave. Surely 
here, too, there is room for reform at home. 

We sent our soldiers to Egypt; we bombarded and par- 
tially destroyed Alexandria ; and Mr. Gladstone was then in 
authority. Our ships poured their shot and shell into that 
city, hurling ruin and death wherever they came. The late 
John Bright, to his honour be it said, left the Cabinet, sac- 
rificed the honour, the position, and the place rather than 
be a party to that shocking war. Why was it begun and 
carried on? Why were so many of our brave men left there 
on the battle-field ? 

Some time ago I was in Egypt and travelled past the 
beautiful little graveyard where the bodies of the British 
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soldiers that fell in the war were buried. I asked myself 
then, why was that war carried on ? 

There have been those who have said—it may have been 
wicked to say it—that it was purely in the interests of the 
Egyptian bondholders, whose investments might have been 
lost if Arabi Pasha had been allowed to gain the sway and 
rule. I make no comment upon that now, except this: It 
seems to me a hollow sham and mockery that we should be 
careful for the rich bondholders, and do little or nothing to 
protect those who have lost their all in the great smash of 
the Liberator and its allied companies! Surely we ought to 
make it impossible for men to swindle the many poor out of 
their hard-earned money and their little savings. 

And thus one might go on to almost any length showing 
how from a national point of view there is room for reform 
at home. - But I must hasten on, and so I turn now to 
another starting-point. 


Il.—_IN THE SECOND PLACE, THERE IS ROOM FOR REFORM 
AT HOME FROM THE CHURCH POINT OF VIEW. 


I believe Frenchmen have called us a nation of shop- 
keepers. It is marvellous what numbers of shops we have. 
-You may get on an omnibus one side of London and ride 
for a couple of hours to the other side, scarcely ever losing 
sight of shops all the way. I wonder sometimes if the shops 
keep all the men who keep the shops. But I want to say 
that we are a nation of churches, of religious or professing 
religious people. In every city, town, village, and hamlet, 
we have our churches and our chapels. Many of us believe 
in them, love them, support them, live for them, and wish 
to see them strong; and yet I am sorry to say that many of 
these churches are far from being as strong as I should like 
to see them. We are told that in many of them there are 
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acres and acres of empty seats, that in others there is a cold- 
ness that cannot be matched in the Arctic regions. Some 
say that the people have left the churches, that outside of 
them the great bulk of the people are found, and seldom 
are they found inside, except for marriages, or funerals, or 
christenings, as the case may be. 

If this be so, and I am sorry to admit to a large extent 
it is, I want to ask a serious question. It is this: Who 
is to blame, the people outside who will not attend the 
churches, or the people inside the churches ? 

The people inside, as far as my experience extends, are 
not all perfect—far far from it. There is room for improve- 
ment even in the best managed of churches, and in some of 
them a crying need for radical root reform. 

Of course it is the custom to blame the pulpit for all this 
neglect of church and chapel. It is very easy to lay all 
responsibility upon the shoulders of the parson. It has 
become quite a standing joke that whatever is wrong in the 
church springs from the pulpit. You know the old story, 
told a thousand times, of the church that had no warming 
apparatus. A stove was purchased to warm the building. 
When it had been secured there was some difficulty as to what 
part of the church it should occupy, and a church meeting 
was called seriously and soberly to discuss the position of the 
stove in the church. They argued and discussed, and dis- 
cussed and argued, and could not for a long while agree 
about the grave and serious matter. At length one old 
sinner stood up, and said he thought that the best place in 
which to put the stove was in the pulpit, as that was cold 
enough ; and if only they could warm it, then all the rest 
of the building would be warm too. 

I don’t know who that philosopher was. Very likely he was 
a Scotchman, but he ought to have the medal, and his name 
should be written large in history, that all men might see it. 
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And yet there is a good deal in what underlies his saying. 
We are apt to say that a warm pulpit makes a warm church, 
but this is not always true. Icebergs in the pews are apt 
to send their chilling influences into the pulpit. ‘‘ Like 
parson, like people,” 
experience I should be almost disposed to say, “ Like people, 
like parson.” 

But seriously, have our churches always been managed 
as they ought to have been? Have they always been 
filled with the spirit of love, kindness, gentleness, pity, 
of sympathy, and of Christ-likeness? In managing them, 
have we always thought of the people—the whole people 
or the individual? Have we considered the rights of the 
poor? Have not our circumstances often compelled us, if 


is a common saying; but after a long 


not to exclude the poor man, at any rate to push him toa 
back seat? Our conduct and our teaching have not always 
squared, At any rate there has often been a difference 
between our practice, and the teaching of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. He taught human brotherhood ; we profess to be 
brothers in Him, but how have we treated our brother men 2 
Have we made them feel that we meant brotherhood when 
we said it? Remember this is the age of the school board, 
the newspaper, the magazine, and other great educational 
influences. Men are no longer ignorant. The Bible is 
still the common book of the people. It is still found in 
almost every home in the land. Most of the working 
people have been through our Sunday schools, and they 
are acquainted with the teaching of the New Testament. 
They have looked into our churches, and at those who are 
there, and I feel that often they have been repelled rather 
than attracted by what they have seen. There is great 
need and room for reform. 

As the workman stands in the street and sees the 
“Right Rev. Father in God, the Lord Bishop of Tim- 
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buctoo,” reclining in his carriage on the way to church, he 
looks in wonder at it. As he stands there in his poverty, 
splashed by the mud from the wheels of the passing chariot 
of the High Church dignitary, he asks himself if that bears 
any resemblance to the Carpenter of Nazareth, whose ser- 
vant this high official professes to be. As the workman 
sees all this, he is often repelled. 

For my own part, I sincerely regret the absence of the 
people from the church, and I doubt that we shall ever 
have our churches full until we have greatly reformed our 
management of them. 

But I must not stay longer on this part of my subject, 
tempting as it is to me, but I must hasten on to my third 
and last point, which is, that 


IlI.—AS INDIVIDUALS, WE HAVE GREAT ROOM FOR 
REFORM. 


Reform in the nation, reform in the Church, all depend 
upon the reform in the man. This‘is the unit. Here it is 
we need to be most earnest, and careful. Reform the man, 
and you reform all else. The nation is made up of its 
communities, and national righteousness will not rise above 
the righteousness of the combined communities. They 
make it. The community is made up of homes, and the 
community in its righteousness cannot rise above the 
righteousness of the homes. They create it. And the 
homes are made up of individuals.) We want the world 
better ; then we must make the man better. We want to 
see England sober; then its men and women must be sober. 
We want to see justice prevail; then we must be just, just 
in our dealings with one another, just toward ourselves, 
just toward our God. 

It is of little use to talk about others till we are better ; 
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and so to-day I address myself most earnestly and faithfully 
to you, and I should like you to consider, each man for him- 
self, each woman for herself, that my words are addressed 
to you. 

I want you to be sober, just, pure, godly, and in speaking 
to you I speak to myself. I should like to see this district 
saved. I should like to see all your homes bright, and 
blessed with the peace and love that Jesus Christ gives. 
I should like to see London saved ; should like to see all the 
churches throughout the kingdom filled; should like to see 
all the public-houses changed to real refreshment houses, 
with the liquor swept out, and I am doing what I can to 
hasten the day. I should like to see our nation truly 
righteous, consistent in all its conduct ; but this can never 
be until we get individual men to be upright, noble, and 
good. 

So I say to you men, give up the drink, give up sin, give 
up everything that is unlike Jesus Christ. Let the reform 
begin at home. Let the reform begin at No. 1—that 
remarkable person of whom all are so particularly fond, 
and for whom we have such great respect. 

Let us all be sober, godly, love Jesus Christ, walk in the 
light of His countenance, that from us, as from the apostles 
in old time, there may go out an influence that shall be felt 
by the people who are near us. 

To this end, may the spirit of Jesus Christ fill each one 
of us, and make us what Christ would have us be. 


THE QUIET WOMAN. 


Passage of Scripture read—PRovy. xxxi. 10-31. 


** When a world of men 
Could not prevail with all their oratory, 
Yet hath a woman’s kindness overruled.” 
—SHAKESPEARE, 


*“ Not she with trait’rous kiss her Saviour stung, 
Not she denied Him with unholy tongue ; 
She, while apostles shrank, could danger brave, 
Last at His cross, and earliest at His grave.” 
—E. 8. Barrett. 


“* Warriors and statesmen have their meed of praise, 
And what they do or suffer, men record ; 
But the long sacrifice of woman’s days 
Passes without a thought, without a word.” 
—CAROLINE E. Norton. 





THE QUIET WOMAN. 


Tuts subject is significant and suggestive. I must first 
tell you how I got it. 

I have been told that there is, somewhere in our country, 
a public-house sign which bears this name: “The Quiet 
Woman.” I don’t remember that I have ever seen it, but 
it is thus described to me. There is’a picture over the 
door, which is rather a remarkable one ; and by the way, 
many public-house signs, and the pictures upon them, are 
worth more than a passing notice. ‘The Noah’s Ark,” 
“The Angel,” “The Staff of Life,” and many other 
suggestive ones are among them. ‘This one had a painting 
of a woman, full size, well dressed, but with no head on 
her shoulders ; she stood there holding her head under her 
arm ; and underneath the picture these words were painted : 
“ The Quiet Woman.” I suppose it was intended to suggest 
that no woman is ever quiet till her head is off. 

Men, I have several things I want to say to you to-day, 
which are suggested to me by that sign. 


I.—THE FIRST IS, THAT THIS SIGN IS A SLANDER 
UPON WOMAN. 


During my busy life, I have had a considerable experi- 
ence of men, as well as of women. I have attended many 
meetings, and sat on many committees, more than I can 
at this moment attempt to tell. And I have come to the 
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conclusion that, so far as mere talk is concerned, the women 
cannot hold a candle to many of the men. The extent to 
which men can argue and discuss, and discuss and argue, 
and waste time, would grieve the heart of the most talka- 
tive woman. You take a case for relief to a committee of 
men, they will talk about it, and talk about it, and spend 
hours over it, and adjourn it for another meeting, and then 
have an exhaustive inquiry, and then discuss the report, and 
often enough the relief is not granted after all. But in 
the meantime, if nobody else had come to the rescue, the 
poor people seeking relief would have been starved to death, 
and a coroner’s inquest held. 

Perhaps Mr. Spurgeon knew how men can talk, and 
waste time, as well as any of us knows. He is reported 
to have said, that he believed in a committee of three, two 
of them soundly asleep in bed. And there have been times 
when I have been disposed to agree with him in the saying 
attributed to him. 

Women are often slandered. If a man be talkative, it 
is common to say, ‘‘He is worse than an old woman!” 
But I am disposed to say, speaking in general terms, that 
this is a slander on old women; and one old woman of 
whom I heard, put this matter in a pretty straight way. 
She had gone to a lecture by some infidel, who, on the 
platform, was surrounded by many men professing to think 
as he did, and after the lecturer and all his friends had 
had their say, and talked their fill, discussion was invited. 
The old woman in question, who had been a patient and 
careful listener, stood up on the floor of the lecture-room, 
and shouted in her shrill voice, “‘Mr. Chairman ——” 
As soon as her voice was heard, the people shouted: 
“Platform!” ‘“ Platform!” ‘* Platform!” and the chair- 
man and lecturer at once invited the old lady to come 
forward to the platform. Then in a screeching voice she 
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shouted: “‘I shan’t come to the platform, for there are 
old women enough there already, without me going to 
join them!” 


IlL—THERE MAY BE SOME WOMEN A LITTLE TOO FOND 
OF TALK. 


There are of course exceptions to all rules ; and perhaps 
some of you have known one or two women of the talkative 
class. I have known afew. I remember one woman who 
is the most talkative person I ever met. She is ready ata 
moment’s notice to discourse to the very full of things in 
the heavens above, in the earth beneath, or in the waters 
under the earth. I said once when not in her presence, 
for I was too cowardly to let her hear the remark, that if 
she were the only woman in the world, Charles Leach 
would live and die a bachelor. May I tell you that she is 
a widow; and you will scarce wonder at the news. But 
then it would be obviously unfair to condemn all the 
women, because one or two are bad. Whoever thinks of 
condemning all men as rogues, because Judas sold his 
Master for thirty pieces of silver? We should think a 
man an idiot, and a fit subject. for the strait-waistcoat 
and a lunatic asylum, who threw away twenty shillings 
because one of them happened to be bad. But whilst thus 
defending the women, there are some things I should like to 
say to them, if we had no men present. But perhaps you 
men will close your ears for a minute or two, and let the 
women only listen to what I have to say. 

Now, women, I want to tell you in quite a confidential 
and private way, that there are some things we men don’t 
like ; and among those, I want to tell you, stands the dish 
called “ woman’s tongue.” Ofall things a husband dislikes, 
it is the sharpness of the tongue of his wife. It is a dish 
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that you should serve up very sparingly. I have no doubt, 
as I shall say at a later stage of this address, that we men 
often deserve to have a great deal more “ tongue,”’ sharply 
spiced and seasoned, than we sometimes get. but upon 
the whole, if you are wise and prudent, you will be careful 
how you treat us husbands to too much of it. 

An old writer, whose name I don’t know, has said a few 
suggestive words that I should like to speak to you women 
whilst the men are not supposed to be listening. Said the 
old man, ‘‘ There are three things which every woman should 
be like, and which she should not be like. First, she should 
be likea snail, stop in her own house a great deal more than 
some women do; but not, like the snail, carry all she has on 
her back.” That you see, my good friends, is a hint on 
extravagant and costly dressing. Speaking as a husband, 
and for husbands, I think I may say we all like to see our 
wives neat and tidy ; but for goodness’ sake don’t spend all 
you get on ribbons and bonnets. But there is another 
grave suggestion in this first statement of the old writer. 
He seems to hint that many women don’t stop at home as 
much as they should. Could he mean that in his day there 
were people called gossipers, who liked better to chat with 
their neighbours than to keep to their own houses? Well, let 
us be thankful if such things do not now exist, and let us 
rejoice that we are perfect ! ! ! 

The second thing which the old man named that a 
woman should be like and unlike, was the town-clock. 
“She ought to be like the town-clock. She should always 
keep good time; but she ought not to be like the town- 
clock, and speak so loudly that all the town can hear her.” 
He did not say that he had ever known any woman that did 
that. I am simply giving it as he said it. Nor do I say 
that any of you women ever stand on the turret of your 
building, and address the whole estate. At Queen’s Park we 
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are such excellent people that a brawling woman would 
perhaps be a curiosity !! But if the cap, or the bonnet, I 
ought to say, fits any of you, please to remember that it is 
for you who hear me, and not for those who are absent. I 
am quoting the old man’s words, and not speaking my own. 

The third thing he named was the echo. ‘A woman 
should be like an echo, speak when she is spoken to; but 
not be like an echo, and always fight for the last word.” 

Now, women, you have heard the old writer’s little 
sermon ; and I think I may leave it without any further 
application ; judging by the fashion in which you have 
listened, and by the pleasant ripple it has brought to your 
faces, you all quite understand his remarks. Wherever 
there may be occasion for it, try to profit by the words I 
have quoted ; and ever remember that we men are not too 
fond of “ tongue.” 

Now, men, you can listen again ; though I rather suspect, 
from the appearance of your faces, you have been doing so 
all the while, and have heard all I have said to the women. 
Now a bit for you. 

Men, never contend with the women. If you enter into 
a word-contest with a woman, the probability is that you 
will be beaten. If she cannot beat you with her tongue, 
then she will become eloquent with her tears. You will 
have to give in; so the best thing is, don’t enter upon 
the contest. 

I remember a most pleasant story that I may be allowed 
to tell, which illustrates the folly of contending with women, 

A couple were walking alongside a canal, where there 
was a boat that was afloat. Its mooring rope had been 
cut. “ Look,” said the woman to her husband, “at that 
boat! Some mischievous lad has been here with scissors 
and cut that rope.” “No, my dear,” said the man, 
“scissors could not cut that rope. It must have been a 
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knife.” ‘I tell you it was a pair of scissors!” ‘‘ Nonsense, 
it was a knife!” And thus they went on contending, and 
getting angry, until at last the man said, “If you say 
scissors again, I will throw you in after the boat.” And, of 
course, in a moment she screamed ‘Scissors !” and he, true 
to his word, threw her in. She sank and came up the first 
time, and yelled out at the top of her voice: “It was 
scissors, you brute!” She sank a second time and a third. 
When she came up the last time she was unable to speak, 
but she held up two fingers, and moved them as much 
like scissors as possible, and thus sank out of sight. 

It is only a story; of course, like thousands of others, 
it cannot be true; but it points the lesson I am trying to 
teach to both women and to men, and that is, don’t be con- 
tentious, don’t be too talkative, don’t fight word-battles 
with each other, but be considerate, thoughtful, and kind. 
Bear and forbear, give and take. But do not strive for 
mastery. Use your tongues, not to wound like swords, but 
to heal, to soothe, to comfort, to bless, and to ennoble. 


III.—IN THE THIRD PLACE, I WISH TO SAY, HOWEVER, 
THAT IN MY JUDGMENT IT IS TIME SOME WOMEN 
DID TALK A GREAT DEAL MORE THAN THEY HAVE 
DONE. 


Many of the woman have been quiet all too long. What 
tales they could tell; what revelations they could make ; 
what surprises they could spring upon us! They could 
tell of the selfishness of the men; they could tell of the 
eruelties practised upon them by their husbands; they 
could speak of the sufferings they have endured in silence ; 
of the wrongs they have had to bear, and have never 
published them on the housetop. It is quite time the 
women spoke a little more than some of them have done. 
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They have been quiet a long long time. Look at that 
drunkard’s wife, how she clings to her husband; keeps his 
home together ; gives herself for him ; bears his ill-usage ; 
puts up with his brutality; endures his cursings; and 
though she may be shocked, and pained, and grieved, she 
still remains with him, a silent, patient sufferer. Not a 
word does she breathe to her friends; she gives no in- 
formation to those who love her, and who would see to 
her being housed otherwhere than with the drunkard. If 
they but knew what she endures. Quietly she suffers. 

I know that some women, perhaps some of you, would 
have no sympathy with her. ‘Serve her right,” you say, 
**she should not stop with the brute. Why does not she 
leave him ?” 

Women, have a care how you talk. Serve her right, 
indeed! If God has given you husbands who love you, 
and make your homes warm and bright, speak with bated 
breath when you think of your suffering sisters, instead of 
speaking one hard, unkind, or cruel word to them. Go on 
your knees, and thank God with all the earnestness you can 
command for His goodness to you in your husbands, who 
are sober and live for and care for you; and try in every 
way to keep them good by your own love and devotion. 

And further, I make my appeal to you women whose 
husbands are good and sober, as well as to those who are 
not, to join with us in helping to close the public-houses, 
and to rescue from the terrible and bitter bondage of 
drunkenness that enthralls them, the husbands of other 
women. Among these men are some of the kindest-hearted 
of men. Oh, if we could only save them from the drink ! 
I want you to assist us in bringing them to sobriety, 
goodness, and God. 

Yes, men, [ tell you it is time that women said a great 
deal more than they have done, I rejoice greatly that of 
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late years many women have stepped out of the privacy in 
which many of them have lived, uniting their forces in 
trying to make the world sober. If ever a woman is in her 
right place on the platform or in social work, surely it is 
when she is trying to make drunken men sober, bad men 
good, careless husbands into kind and gentle men. 

It has always seemed strange to me that so little use has 
been made of women. We have had the idea that it was 
her business to stay at home and mend stockings and scrub 
floors and nurse children. Of course, it will be a bad thing 
for us whenever our women get a distaste for these things, 
and will not do them. But, at the same time, I cannot 
help being thankful to God for the splendid service that 
women are rendering to the cause of education and to the 
cause of the poor. For the way they are entering into all 
sorts of useful labours Iam deeply grateful. I cannot ex- 
press all I feel when I see how women are helping us in the 
temperance cause, and building up and strengthening the 
Church of God. 


IV.—I WANT ALL YOU WOMEN TO TALK A GREAT DEAL 
MORE ON THE QUESTION OF RELIGION. 


I think many of you know that I take an active and 
warm interest in all that concerns the welfare of the people 
in this district and the country. I have spent a good deal 
of time and strength and money in social, temperance, and 
political work, but I am, however, first and foremost, an 
ardent disciple of Jesus Christ. I believe in Him. I love 
His gospel, and trust in Him as my Saviour and Lord. I 
believe that we owe all that is best among us to the Car- 
penter of Nazareth. Whatever you have of comfort and 
blessing, you owe it to Him. I sometimes think that what 
Jesus Christ has done to elevate women should make it 
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impossible to find an unbeliever among them. I don’t 
think there is one here, but I am sure there are many 
careless and indifferent. God has given you a great influ- 
ence, and I should like you to use it aright. You can help 
us greatly, if you will, by the beauty of your lives, and by 
the persuasiveness of your advocacy. Do what you can to 
get the men sober, and seek to get them godly by being 
so yourselves. You will not-misunderstand me when I say 
that any woman, that is worth her salt, can twist her hus- 
band round her fingers. I need not stop to tell you how it 
is done; you know better than Ido. And we men are all 
fools where good women come ; and true women using their 
influence can lead us in any direction they will. Men are 
dependent upon their wives for many things. If a man 
wants to be rich, he must ask his wife; if he wants to have 
comfort, and wants to get on, he must ask his wife. We 
are dependent upon the women to an extent I will not stop 
to describe. It is to you we look, when we are wearied and 
tired, for encouragement and hope. It is to you we come 
with our sorrows and burdens, that they may be lessened, 
because you share them with us. It is to you we come when 
we are in joy and gladness, and our blessings are increased, 
because you share them with us. When we are sick, you 
are our best nurses ; when the fever racks us, it is ill for us, 
if we have not wives who can wring out the vinegar cloth, 
to cool the fevered brow. Men and women, I pity the men 
who have for wives women who may be able to write a 
newspaper article, and make a clever political speech, who 
does not know how to ease his wounds, and soothe his pain, 
when disease is upon him, and he is in the sick chamber. 
I tell you again, women, you have an amount of influence 
and power that cannot be told. I want you to use that 
influence aright, and not prostitute it, not throw it away, or 
use it improperly. 
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If all you women were sober women, and would not 
drink, we should soon have all the men sober. If all you 
women were servants of the living God, we should soon 
have far more men practising godliness. There is not a 
woman in this house but possesses more power to influence 
her husband in religion than any man in any pulpit pos- 
sesses. To most of your husbands we preachers are but 
men in pulpits. They see very little of us, and hear very 
little of us. And some there are who say we do not prac- 
tise what we preach, and that we care little for anything 
beside our own comfort. Your husbands live with you. 
They know your life and mark your conduct. Let them see 
in you the love of Jesus Christ. Let them see the pure, up- 
right, just, godly woman, and your every action will be to 
them an influence and a power for God. Your prayers 
will tell more upon them than any sermon I can preach. 
Let them see and know and feel that the religion their 
wives profess and practise is genuine, and they will feel that 
religion is a real thing, without which they cannot and 
must not live. 

So women, I say to you first, for your own sakes, be the 
true servants of Jesus Christ. For your own peace and 
welfare, be followers of Him who loves us all. He was a 
friend of women, and did not despise them even though 
they had wandered, Then for the sake of the husbands 
that you have taken, and who are yours; for the sake of 
your own children, bone of your bone, and flesh of your 
flesh, who will be largely what you make them ; for their 
sake live beneath the shadow of the Cross, and teach them 
how lovely is the religion of Christ, and that Jesus is the 
‘fairest among ten thousand.” I could keep you long, 
and speak to you much, showing how godly women have 
produced great and godly men. You have all heard of 
John Wesley. Some of you are probably attendants of 
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Wesleyan Methodist chapels, or have been. John Wesley 
lived nearer to God than some of us now do. 

He was what he was because of Susanna Wesley his 
mother. The great Methodist Church was built upon John 
Wesley ; but it was Susanna Wesley who rocked the cradle 
in which Wesley slept, and laid the very foundation of 
Methodism. 

So I say to you mothers, lend your children to God. 
You may not have a Wesley, you may not have a Bunyan, 
you may not have a Spurgeon; but you have immortal 
souls committed to your care, and see that they are not 
lost through any neglect of yours. 

Now, my good friends, am I speaking to any men or 
women, especially women, who have been neglecting 
personal religion, who have wandered away, who have 
forgotten to pray, and entered into sin, who have turned 
their backs upon God, and forsaken His Church ? 

Well, I rejoice there is hope for you. Go home to-day, 
and when you get there, bring out the Bible, wipe off its 
dust, open its pages ; it may have been your mother’s Bible ; 
it may have been your father’s Bible. Let it open of itself ; 
it is almost sure to give you some passage that will be 
helpful and suggestive. Read it, and re-read it, and go 
down upon your knees, and there with confession of sin, 
and contrition of heart, seek for that merey which is never 
denied to those who seek; and begin from this day to live 
the life of faith in the Son of God, and let your influence 
be altogether on the side of religion, on the side of Jesus 
Christ. 





A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


Passage of Scripture read—LvKE xy. 11-30. 


‘« Come, Jesus, glorious, heavenly Guest, 
Keep Thine own Christmas in our breast ! 
Then David's harp-strings, hushed so long, 
Shall swell our jubilee of song.” 


*¢Then bear a joy where joys are not, 
Go speak a kindly word in love; 
Less bitter make some loveless lot, 
Now earth is linked to heaven above.” 
—W. 8S. Lrg. 





A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


To-pay I take Time by the forelock, and wish you all a 
very merry Christmas and a bright and prosperous and 
happy New Year. Before we meet again for the next of 
these lectures, Christmas will have dawned upon the world 
once more. The village choirs will have sung their merry 
Christmas song, proclaiming that we have reached the 
anniversary of the birth of Him who brought peace and 
goodwill to men. 

Before we next gather in this building, your children 
will have hung up their stockings to receive the marvellous 
gifts from the mysterious Santa Claus, and you yourselves 
will, I trust, have had more joy and happiness and blessing 
than it is possible for me to tell. 

We all look forward to Christmas as a happy time, as a 
time of reunion, of blessing, of gladness, of mirth. May 
none of your hopes be disappointed, but may this Christmas 
season be to you and to yours all and more than you could 
wish ; and I pray that to you all it may be a really true and 
happy Christmas. 

I fear, however, there are a great many people to whom 
Christmas will bring but little that is joyful. To them it 
will bring little or no relief from their sorrow and pain and 
toil. In this great city, there are vast multitudes who 
will have but a poor and sorry Christmas. Sickness, 
bereavement, want of work, and poverty cloud their lives ; 
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with your families, will be sitting in sorrow, with heartache 
and pain. Think of them just a little, and, if possible, try 
to relieve here and there one of them. 

I want to-day to give you three or four rules, that may - 
help to make your Christmas happy and bright. 


I.—_IF YOU WOULD HAVE A REALLY HAPPY CHRISTMAS, 
TRY TO MAKE SOMEBODY ELSE HAPPY. 


It is a simple rule. I know but few that are better. 
When I marry young people, who come up to this rail to 
take each other for better or for worse, I am accustomed 
to say to them, that all the sorrows of their life will be les- 
sened by being shared with each other, and all the joys of 
life be largely increased by being shared with each other. 
And soI say to you, if you would have blessing upon your 
Christmas festivities, and have your own hearts peaceful 
and happy, then share your good things with some poor 
suffering one. The best way of sweetening our own lot 
is to sweeten the lot of others. 

I remember a pleasant story, that you may allow me to 
tell at this point, of a boy who was sent to the grocer’s 
shop by his mother to purchase for her a number of articles. 
All the way to the shop, as the rest of us did when we 
were children, he was repeating over and over again every 
article for which he was to ask at the grocer’s. But by a 
strange freak, when he got there, there was one thing, that 
his mother was most anxious about, that he had forgotten. 
The grocer tried to assist his memory, and said, ‘‘ Was it 
cheese?” “No.” “Was it bread?” “No,” “ Was it starch?” 
“No.” ‘Was it bacon?” “No.” “ Was it soap?” At this 
point the boy burst into a ridiculous laugh, and said, ‘“‘ The 
idea of soap to sweeten pies with!” whereupon, of course, 
the grocer was able to supply him with the forgotten sugar. 
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Soap would be a poor thing with which to sweeten pies. 
I think it and elbow grease are splendid things with which 
to sweeten houses ; but generosity is a good thing to sweeten 
Christmas pudding. 

One of the greatest luxuries of life that I know, is to 
try and sweeten the life of somebody else. The man who 
lives for self, regardless of others—no charitable feelings, no 
emotions of pity toward his unfortunate neighbours—cannot 
be considered a happy man. 

You have read Dickens’ Christmas stories ; and there are 
not many of you who have not looked with scorn and con- 
tempt upon old Scrooge. He was a man of money who 
lived to himself. But as you look at the old sinner, with 
his selfishness, begrudging the holiday even to his poor 
clerk, you feel that, with all he had, he was a miserable old 
sinner. His close fist and hard heart win your contempt, 
but never your admiration. I tell you he is the happy man 
who increases the happiness of others. 

Some years ago, when I lived in Birmingham, I was in 
conversation with one of the public-spirited men of that 
city. Shortly before our conversation he had given ten 
thousand pounds to a public object in the town. In con- 
versation with him respecting it, hesaid: ‘‘ Nothing I have 
ever done in all my life has given me such happiness as 
that gift. It will be the means of bringing pleasure and 
enjoyment and profit to thousands of the citizens of Bir- 
mingham, and in their joy and gladness I find mine. ” 

You all want to be happy this Christmas, you all want 
to have joy and gladness and peace; then in Christ’s name, 
and for Christ’s sake, go out and find those who are Christ’s, 
who, for some unaccountable reason, whilst far more worthy, 
perhaps, than we, are deprived of the good things which 
have fallen to our lot. And I am sorry to think that you 
will not have to seek very far or very long before you find 
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too many of them. Many of you, who are hearing me to- 
day, talk tall and talk long about your Liberalism. You 
boast that you belong to the progressive party ; the party 
that believes in the greatest good for the greatest number ; 
the party that cares but little for the privileges and the 
rights of the few, but seeks the enjoyment and the blessing 
of the many. I have seen you at your political meetings, 
and noticed your conduct at the time of elections. Many 
of you, I am sorry to say, seem far more willing to give up 
your time and strength, and even your money for politics 
than you do for godliness, and for the service of Jesus 
Christ. 

Of course, I know there is a sense, and a true sense, in 
which political work may be made work for Christ. In so 
far as it is done from a pure motive, and really seeks the 
welfare of the whole people, it is for the glory of God: for 
God is glorified when the people are made more sober, more 
good, more peaceful, and when justice and righteousness 
have a larger space. 

But carry this liberalism into your Christmas movements. 
Be liberal and generous in the truest sense. Be not afraid, 
but go out, and seek for those who are destitute. And I 
want to tell you that many of them will have to be sought. 
Whilst many are suffering, it is true that often real poverty 
hides its head, and would die in secret rather than publish 
its sadness on the housetop. Find every such suffering one 
and help him, All of you try to give Jesus Christ a birth- 
day present. Remember that Christmas is the birthday of 
Him who came to redeem us all, and every gift bestowed on 
one of His, is a gift to Him. 

There is a striking passage in the Gospels that will con- 
firm the idea I am trying here to teach. It is the descrip- 
tion of the judgment at the last day, when the secrets of 
all hearts will be disclosed, and all the multitudes of men 
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shall be gathered before the Judge. We are told that 
amongst the assembled peoples there shall be those who 
have served Jesus Christ, and were in absolute ignorance 
of the fact that they had done so. ‘Come, ye blessed of 
My Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world; for I was an hungred, and 
ye gave Me meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave Me drink: I 
was a stranger, and ye took Me in: naked, and ye clothed 
Me: I was sick, and ye visited Me: I was in prison, and 
ye came unto Me.” And in astonishment and amazement 
they are pictured as looking up and saying, “ Lord, when 
saw we Thee an hungred, and fed Thee? or thirsty, and 
gave Thee drink? When saw we Thee a stranger, and 
took Thee in? or naked, and clothed Thee? Or when saw 
we Thee sick, or in prison, and came unto Thee?” They 
had been rendering service to those who are Christ’s, and 
Christ accepted it as service rendered to Him. “ Inas- 
much as ye did it unto one of the least of My little ones, 
ye did it unto Me.” 

I know, of course, I shall be met with the statement that 
times are bad—that competition in trade, and losses, and 
all the rest, have reduced giving powers. If I had rich 
men here, very probably a few would talk like that. But 
I should answer many of these, “I have watched your 
ways, and I don’t see that you have felt the pinch much.” 
I should say to them, ‘Don’t talk to me about having 
nothing to give to the poor and needy. Let your wives 
tear off some of the needless flounces from their silken 
dresses, and with them make little dresses for the almost 
naked children of the poor. If needs be, step out of your 
carriages, and walk to church like the rest of us, The 
walk will do you good, and you will be none the worse for 
it ; and the service will be all the more enjoyed because 
you have walked to get it, Turn out your wine-cellars, 
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and be content to drink ‘pop’ like the rest of us. Smoke 
less expensive cigars, and have fewer so-called pleasures, 
many of which do neither body nor soul any good. Away 
with your talk about times being hard and bad! Make 
your own Christmas bright and joyous and blessed, by 
making the Christmas of some one else a little brighter 
and better for your self-denial.” 


IL—IN THE NEXT PLACE, IF YOU WOULD HAVE A MERRY 
CHRISTMAS, INDULGE THE FORGIVING SPIRIT. 


Christmas is a time of peace. On that night, when 
Jesus Christ was born, strange and remarkable things 
happened. For the first time in human history, mortal 
ears heard the music of heaven; at any rate, it is the first 
time I know of. It seemed as if the gates of the celestial 
city were swung open, and some of the strains of the music 
of the better world were wafted down to earth. It came 
not to kings, not to princes, not to dukes and lords, but to 
lowly toilers out in the fields of Bethlehem, protecting the 
flocks from the ravages of wild beasts: to these the angels 
came and sang. And what did they sing? ‘Peace on 
earth, goodwill to men.” 

Let us this Christmas time, as far as possible, practise 
the peaceable, forgiving spirit. As long as we are here 
among men, it seems that there always will be disputes, 
misunderstandings, quarrels, heart-burnings. As long as 
sin exists among us, it will work its deadly mischief. 
Upon it rests the responsibility of all the worry and pain 
of the world. It was sin that expelled the angels from 
their first estate above. It was sin that drove our first 
parents from the garden of Eden, at the entrance of which 
was placed the flaming sword to prevent their return. It 
was sin that led to the destruction of the world at the 
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time of Noah’s flood. It was sin that drove Jacob an exile 
from his home, to seek his fortune in a distant land. It 
was sin that robbed Saul of his success, and led to his sad 
end on Mount Gilboa. It was sin that blotted the life of 
that marvellous man David. It was sin that nailed our 
Lord Jesus Christ to the cross, and led His countrymen to 
prefer a murderer before the Son of the Living God. It 
is sin which makes misunderstandings amongst nations, 
creates bitter passions in men’s hearts, kindles the torch of 
war, leads men to kill each other wholesale, deluges the 
earth with blood, and peoples the regions of the lost world. 

But let us not keep up bitterness, and strife. You are 
here to-day crowding all parts of this building. You come 
from many different scenes, and very different homes. It 
may be that in your families, in your little circles, some 
misunderstanding has arisen during the year; and perhaps 
at this moment there is some one missing from the family 
group who would be glad to be home for Christmas, if only 
you would bend a bit and be the first to bid for peace. There 
may be wanderers from your homes. May be a son, who 
has grieved you by his wild and reckless conduct. He is 
out you know not where, living you can scarce tell how. 
That son at this Christmas time might be better, and might 
be glad to come back to the old home, and sit with you 
once more at the Christmas dinner, if only you have 
Christ-spirit enough to urge that lad to come home. It 
may be from lack of this forgiveness, he continues in his 
misery and sin. 

One of the companions of my boyhood, who lived in a 
much better home than fell to my lot, unfortunately fell in 
with bad company, and left his home in some disgrace. 
After years of wandering in the large centres over the 
United Kingdom, finally better feelings came over him, and 
like the prodigal of old time, he was moved to return to his 
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home, His father, unlike the father of the prodigal, had 
not gone out to meet him, and was not waiting to give him 
welcome. When the prodigal came to the door of his 
home—I know the door well—and knocked, and asked for 
admittance, he was ordered to leave the place, and not 
further disgrace the house. He left it, and sad to say, 
many years of bitterness and sorrow came upon him, before 
God in His providence brought him home to Himself, and 
changed his heart, and renewed his life. 

Men, don’t let it be so in your case. Make this Christmas 
happy and blessed by indulging the forgiving spirit. If 
you have had a quarrel with a companion, if coldness has 
sprung up between you and any other, then on your knees 
to-day ask God to melt you into tenderness, and seek to be 
at peace with all the world this Christmas time, 


III.—IN ORDER THAT THIS CHRISTMAS MAY BE HAPPY 
AND BRIGHT, ACCEPT JESUS CHRIST AS YOUR LORD 
AND SAVIOUR. 


From a long long experience, I can tell you that He is a 
true joy-bringer. There are men and women in this house 
to-day who have been walking with the Lord Jesus Christ 
for many many years, ‘They can tell you of the rest and 
peace He brings ; and I want you all to know more and 
more of it. There are strong, earnest, thinking men, and 
pure, moral women gathered in this house now. It seems 
to me that all you need to perfect your life, and to teach 
you what life is in its highest and best forms, is to take 
the Lord Jesus Christ into your heart. He is the King of 
men, as well as the Saviour of men. He has a right to sit 
on the throne of every heart, and rule its owner. He 
wants to sit on yours. Even now I daresay He stands 
knocking at the door, that is locked and barred and bolted 
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against Him—fastened on the inside. He stands without 
waiting, and gently knocks. He is not rude, and will not 
force an entrance ; but He listens for the slightest move- 
ment from the inside; and where the door is opened, Christ 
gladly enters ; and what joy He makes when He comes in! 

It may be that there are some here who are moral and 
spiritual bankrupts ; who are ashamed of themselves ; who 
have sunk down into disobedience and rebellion ; for a long 
while have cared but little for things that are pure and good. 
I want to speak to you for one brief moment. Jesus Christ 
will not turn His back upon you. It is the old story that 
the preachers have been telling us from the first, that Jesus 
Christ will accept the worst of men; and though the story 
is old it is still true. If only you would accept Christ, 
light, and strength, and hope would be your portion. Out 
of the darkness into light He can bring you; lift you out 
of the mire and clay, and put your feet upon a rock; call 
you out of coldness into warmth ; out of wretchedness into 
happiness ; out of poverty into plenty; out of death into 
life; out of hell into heaven. Won’t you let Him do all 
this for you, and work this change in your heart ? 

At this season, filled already with the atmosphere of 
Christmas time, let Jesus Christ be born in every heart, and 
let us all seek to have in Him, and through Him, and by 
His mercy, the best, brightest, and happiest Christmas we 
have ever yet known. 

I conclude as I began, and wish you all a very happy 
Christmas and a prosperous New Year. 





CHURCH AND CHAPEL. 
Passage of Scripture read—Acts iii, 1-11. 


** Seldom at church, ’twas such a busy life; 


But duly sent his family and wife.” 
—POopE. 


*« Some go to church, proud humbly to repent, 
And then come back more guilty than they went: 
One way they look, another way they steer, 
Pray to the gods, but would have mortals hear ; 
And when their sins they set sincerely down, 
They'll find that their religion has been one.” 
. —YOUNG. 


** Oh, where are kings and empires now, 
Of old that went and came? 
But, Lord, Thy Church is praying yet, 
A thousand years the same.” 
—A. OC. Cox. 
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CHURCH AND CHAPEL. 


I HAVE heard of two men who were cast away in a boat at 
sea. When their food was done, and their drinking water 
exhausted, they began to be greatly concerned. Days and 
days had passed and no sail had come in sight, and now 
hope was dying out. You will not be surprised that when 
death stared them in the face, they began to wonder what 
death meant, what would follow it, and they could not help 
asking the question, ‘“‘ Does death end all?” Men, it seems 
to me, however sceptical and atheistical we may be when 
we are well and strong and prosperous, when we are face 
to face with the great enemy that will attack us all, our 
scepticism will give way. The greatest minds have tried 
to look beyond, and have wondered what then would come. 
These poor fellows with their pale faces are said to have 
commenced a conversation about the future, and the neces- 
sity of preparing for it. They were both very ignorant 
men, Neither had been accustomed to any place of worship, 
and had but a hazy knowledge of such things. It could 
not be said they were infidels. They were simply ignorant, 
careless, and indifferent. In their conversation, one said 
to the other, ‘I say, old boy, it’s all up with us this time.” 
‘« Yes,” said the other, ‘‘I believe it iss What can we do?” 
“ Well,” said the first speaker, ‘‘we shall have to do some- 
thing religious. We can’t do without that.” “ But what 
can we do?” said the second; “we can’t pray, we don’t 


know how. We haven’t a Bible, so we can’t read it.” 
229 
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After a spell of silence, in which both men were evidently 
seriously pondering the position of affairs and wondering 
what was best to do, it is wickedly said by the story-teller, 
that one at length spoke and said, “ Well, we must do 
something religious, so we'll make a collection !” 

It is only a story, and probably has not the slightest 
foundation of truth, but it enables me to say that some 
men’s notions of Church and Chapel are extremely hazy ; 
and they suppose that churches exist in the main for the 
purpose of getting money from the people. I don’t know 
how this notion sprung up, how it came about, but that 
it exists, alas! there is too much evidence. 

This subject of “Church and Chapel” is a wide one, and 
would give rise to a good deal that might with profit be 
discussed. It would also furnish me with things I could 
say that would very soon disturb the peace and calm of this 
day. It would be very easy to put the cat among the 
pigeons, and in ten minutes raise such a dust as would not 
easily be allayed. Whilst I regret many of you neither 
attend Church nor Chapel, I know you have your preju- 
dices towards one or the other. And I have sometimes 
noticed that those who care least for the English Church, 
and whose lives but little correspond with her teaching, 
have been most fierce in their defence of her. 

I will, however, avoid the discussion of the question 
from such extreme party lines as might rouse opposition. 
There are three lines along which I desire our thinking and 
speaking to go for the rest of this address, 


I.—IN THE FIRST PLACE, WHY SHOULD WE HAVE 
CHURCHES AND CHAPELS ? 


That is avery important question, and one that is not 
quite so easy to answer in an address of twenty-five or 
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thirty minutes. I have often asked that question, and 
wondered why we should have our Churches and our 
Chapels. Why should we divide ourselves thus at the door 
of what we call God’s House? There are differences enough 
among us in our daily life and work; alas! it is a pity that 
in our worship we should be thus divided. 

There are many divisions among us that we cannot help 
Some are rich, some are poor; some belong to what we 
call the “upper ten,” and some belong to what we call the 
“lower ten ”—the aristocracy, and’ the vulgar multitude. 
Then some are learned, some are illiterate. All through 
our lives, there are divisions we cannot help; and I am 
sorry that even after death there are divisions still. We 
must have our Church portion and our Chapel portion in our 
burial grounds. The Churchman must be placed in conse- 
crated ground, the Chapelman in unconsecrated ground. 
There is one thing, however, comforts me, that those in the 
unconsecrated sleep as peacefully as those in the conse- 
crated, and these arbitrary divisions are the outcome of 
the narrowness and bigotry of man, and not the ordering 
of God. 

If we come to the Gospels, to the teaching of Jesus 
Christ, which should be our chief source of all information 
on religious matters, do we find authority for Church and 
Chapel? Should those who profess to love Him, who have 
passed from death unto life in Him, have these divisions ? 
Should it not be possible for the vicar of this parish to ex- 
change pulpits with me here? I know, of course, that how- 
ever willing the vicar might be, it would. be a violation of 
canon law for it to be done now. Why ought there to be 
canon law, or any law, to keep up these distinctions? Why 
should we not be one in Jesus Christ? Why should we have 
bishops sitting in the House of Lords helping to block, as 
they mostly do, all useful legislation for the people, and 
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creating, in the minds of the unthinking, bitterness against 
that Church to which they belong ? 

I suppose it will never be possible for us to adopt any 
great scheme that will make us all alike. Uniformity we 
never can have, All attempts in that direction in the past 
have absolutely and utterly failed, and they are as likely 
to fail in the future as in the past. But union we ought 
to have—the union of hearts, of sympathy, of love. Just in 
proportion as we get nearer to our Master, in that propor- 
tion shall we get nearer to one another. The more we love 
Him, the more we shall love one another. 

A popular London minister recently, in defending the 
mixing of the sexes amongst young people in various social 
and other gatherings, said, “If they know each other more 
they will love each other less.” 

This was a strange thing to say, but there may be a 
sense in which it is true; but it ought not to have a 
particle of truth in it so far as it concerns Churches or 
Chapels. If we could have some means of bringing us more 
together, into closer touch with each other, we should find 
less differences and more things in which we agree. And 
if all of us could more and more realise the true spirit of 
Him whose servants we profess to be, for His sake we 
should certainly love each other more and more. 


II.—_BUT NOW I ASK, HOW CAN WE BRING ABOUT 
THIS UNION? 


And this is a very important question, a question that 
is sure to be discussed in different ways according to the 
point from which we start. The Churchman would have 
one answer; the Chapelman would have another. The 
English Churchman would say, ‘‘Ours is the Church in 
England. You are seceders from it. Come back to us 
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and all will be right.” The Chapelman looks at the whole 
from a vastly different point of view, and I have no doubt 
that great masses of people do so as well. For my own 
part, I am convinced that when the English Church is 
disestablished it will be easier for us to come together than 
it is now. 

Disestablishment from the Churchman’s point of view is 
a serious question; from ours it is a question of simple 
justice, equality, and righteousness. For my own part, 
I have to say, I am not among those who believe that 
disestablishment would injure religion, If I thought it 
would, I should hesitatea great deal before I advocated it. 
Nor do I think it would injure the Church of England. 
Disestablish that Church, get it freed from State control, 
and I believe it would be stronger, holier, more deeply 
spiritual than it has ever yet been. And at this all good 
men both inside and outside the English Church would 
rejoice. And I find I am not alone in this view, for there 
are numbers of good men, able men, who hold it; and 
there is an ever increasing number inside the Church itself 
now holding the same view. 

Let us look at this matter a little more in detail, and see 
how, from our point of view, it would act. Remember 
always that we assume that the Church of England is a 
Protestant Church, holding tenaciously, or professing to do, 
the doctrines of the Reformation. 

(i.) Disestablishment would drive out from the English 
Church the Roman Catholics who are now inside tt. 

I am not here to make any attack upon the Roman 
Catholics. They are a great and historic Church, holding 
large sway over the minds of millions of men; and whilst 
I do not believe that Roman Catholicism is the best form 
of Christianity, I am not here now to oppose it. But I 
am here to oppose men being inside the Church of England, 
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a Protestant establishment, paid to do Protestant work, 
but who are doing the work of the Pope. And to such an 
extent is ritualism now practised in the Church of England, 
that numbers of Churchmen themselves say that it needs 
disestablishment to alter it. If the Church were disestab- 
lished and disendowed it would be no longer possible to 
force upon unwilling congregations men who do the work 
of Rome. They would gather round them such, and only 
such, as desired to have their ministry and as were willing 
to support it. And surely to cleanse the English Church 
of the Romanising element would be an untold blessing to 
that Church. 

(ii.) It would give freedom to that Church. 

At present only in a very very few instances has she the 
right to appoint her own ministers. They are often forced 
upon the unwilling people, who have no power to dismiss 
them. They cannot even order their own worship as they 
might wish; cannot make their own prayers for their 
public service. They are made for them, and must be fol- 
lowed. Greater freedom, which the Church greatly needs, 
and which would greatly help its spiritual life, would then 
come to it. 

(iii.) Disestablishment would separate the Church from the 
control of the State. 

We have been accustomed for a long time to talk about 
the State ruling the Church. I think it is time we 
reversed the saying, and began to talk about the Church 
ruling the State. The Church should control the State 
by sending its sons and daughters into public positions, the 
purity of whose lives would make immoral men hide their 
heads in shame. But now the State controls the Church. 
Infidels, agnostics, immoral men have to deal with the 
affairs of the Church ; and to us it seems shocking it should 
be so. The Church is now fettered. The Queen is its head. 
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In matters of religion, I think that Jesus Christ should 
be the only King and Prince. 

(iv.) It would take the bishops out of the House of Lords. 

For myself, I think it is a pity they are there. I have 
sometimes said that it would be far better for the bishops 
to be less in the House of Lords and more in the Lord’s 
House. The latter is their proper sphere, and they ought 
to have no right to be in the former by the simple fact 
that they are ministers of a particular Church. . 

(v.) Lt would call forth the loyalty, and the love, and the 
service, and the gifts of the laity in the Church. 

It would enable the Church to devote itself to its true 
and proper work of leading sinners to Jesus Christ, and of 
edifying and strengthening saints. As a proof that this 
would increase the spiritual life of the Church and hasten 
religious union, we have only to refer to those countries 
where there is no State Church. 

When I was in Canada, Churchmen and Nonconformists 
were seriously discussing the question of religious union. 
I travelled across the Atlantic with the Dean of Montreal, 
and he was explaining to me the scheme they were dis- 
cussing, a scheme about which he had considerable hope. 
I believe it is right to say that since the English Church 
in Ireland was disestablished it has been a far greater 
spiritual power than ever before. I believe that sever- 
ing the Church from the trammels of the State would 
leave her more free to unite with her Nonconforming 
brethren, and it would help to hasten the day when there 
shall be what most sincere Christians desire to see, real 
union of hearts between those who worship Christ, whether 
in Church or Chapel. 
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IIIL—_AND NOW I WANT TO GET YOU ALL TO ATTEND 
CHURCH OR CHAPEL, 


Do you notice that I say Church or Chapel? Personally 
I don’t mind which, if only you attend or worship at either. 
I am not a Churchman, and am not likely to be. I am a 
Nonconformist by deep conviction, and trust I am as sin- 
cerely attached to my Nonconformity as any Churchman to 
his Church. To me Nonconformity does not simply mean 
dissent from the State Church, but it means the right to 
worship God in that way which I deem best for me. It 
means that in Religion I do not desire to be controlled 
directly or indirectly by the State. I do not wish to be an 
official of the State, but to worship God in the simplicity 
practised in the New Testament, which should be the guide 
for us all, and which is very different from many of the 
practices of to-day. Nevertheless, I leave you to make your 
free choice, but I do most strongly urge you to attend either 
one or the other. 

But you may ask, Why should I go to Church? why 
should I go to Chapel? I have, of course, a very ready 
answer ; You should go to worship God. I am afraid that 
many go because it is the custom to go, that in a few cases 
it is respectable to go, and some perchance from other and 
lower motives even than these ; but I should like you to go 
to worship God. Many go to hear some great sermon, and 
not a few of these mind to be late, come swinging in after 
everybody else has been seated ; their screeching boots call 
attention to the latest fashion in bonnets or dresses, which 
they may be wearing. They drop their umbrellas, knock 
down hymn-books, and disturb the peace and quiet of 
others. They don’t mind being late, if they arrive before 
the ‘‘preliminaries’’ are over. What are the prelimi- 
naries? The hymns, prayer, reading of the Scriptures, 
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in fact the worship of God, that all should seek to 
join. i 
I say we should go to worship God, not to see or be seen ; 
not to hear a grand sermon, but to worship God and hear 
what He has to say tous. You know the old rhyme, which, 
though amusing and pleasant, has a great deal of truth 
underlying it. It describes the various purposes for which 
people go to church. 
** Some go there to laugh and talk, 

Some go there to take a walk, 

Some go there their time to spend, 

Some go there to meet a friend, 


Some go there to have a nod, 
Few go there to worship God.” 


“Well, but,” says one, “ can’t I worship God at home, can’t 
I read the Bible by my fireside? Can’t I worship God out 
in the woods, by the stream, in the fields, on the hills?” 
I can answer this question in one word, if I should be 
compelled to answer in one word, Yes, most emphatically, 
yes. You can read the Bible at home, and every man who 
loves God and wishes to live a good life will read it. But 
those who don’t read it in public are not the people who 
generally read it in private. The more faithfully and 
diligently you read the Bible at home, the more anxious 
you will be to read it in the service of the Church or Chapel. 
The regular practice of the one will lead to the faithful 
observation of the other. Neglect of private devotion is 
often at the root of neglect of public devotion. Absence 
from the House of God is often the sure sign that there has 
been neglect of private devotion at home. And as to wor- 
shipping out in Nature, I have noticed those people who 
have talked this poetic nonsense about the music of the 
feathered songsters, of the rippling brook, of the meander- 
ing stream, are generally people who worship nowhere. 
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God can be worshipped out in the beautiful world He has 
made, but I repeat here as before, the more sincerely we 
worship God among the mountains and the fields, the more 
anxious we shall be to tread the courts of God’s House, 
where He has specially promised to be and meet with His 
people. I say away with all such nonsense, all such clap- 
trap and moonshine! Let us not make these flimsy 
excuses which will not bear the test, but let us love God 
with all our heart, let us have reverence for Jesus Christ as 
the King of our life, and strengthen His kingdom by having 
a place in His Church. 

Many of you have neglected both Churches and Chapels. 
It is many a long day since some of you were inside until 
you came to these lectures. J want you all, when you go 
home to-day, to begin to live a new life. When tea is over, 
and the children about you, get them to sing. They have 
very likely been to some Sunday school to-day, and know 
some good Gospel hymns, that you knew when you were 
children. Let them sing them. Get down the old Bible, 
your mother’s Bible, or your father’s Bible. Let it open 
of itself; it is sure to open at some beautiful passage, 
stained it may be with the tears of those who are now 
saints in heaven. Read the passage in that Book; and 
with your wife and children kneel in prayer to God. And 
this evening at church time, take the wife and go out to 
some Church or Chapel. There are many of them in this 
district, and in any of them you will find a welcome. We 
here are full generally speaking, but we shall be glad to the 
extent of our accommodation to find you a place. You will 
find gentlemen in these aisles to give you seats, and lend 
you books, Make a home in some Church or Chapel, and 
make your own home into a little Bethel in which you 
shall become the chief apostle. 


THE GENTLENESS OF GOD THE 
GREATNESS OF MAN. 


““Thy gentleness hath made me great.” —PSs. xviii. 35. 
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THE GENTLENESS OF GOD THE 
GREATNESS OF MAN. 


Tus text declares the gentleness of God and the greatness 
of man. It does more; it tells us that the greatness of the 
man who wrote the text was the outcome of the gentleness 
of the God who inspired him to write. The stately build- 
ing, the goodly palace, the desirable mansion in which 
the Psalmist dwelt, rested upon a broad, a solid, an 
enduring foundation. The beautiful tree struck its roots 
into Divine soil, and drew nourishment from the “ waters 
of life.” That is truest greatness which rests on God's 
gentleness. 


A Nosie THEME. 


Hither branch of this subject makes a noble theme, 
worthy of considerable expansion. The gentleness of God, 
or the greatness of man, might well command the powers 
of the most able. Not the voice of the silver-tongued 
Chrysostom, whose eloquence won for him the reputation 
of being the most powerful speaker of the Hast, nor song 
of the sweetest seraph, nor pen of the readiest and ablest 
writer, can ever exhaust either. It is as difficult to do 
justice to the one as to the other. But the consideration 
of either will give abundant comfort, and supply us with 


many helpful lessons. 
241 Q 
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I.—LET US FIRST CONSIDER THE GENTLENESS OF GOD. 


The gentleness of God! What a conception is here! 
Which of all the religions of the ancient world, outside the 
Hebrew, can produce such a thought of God? Add to this 
the thought of man’s greatness as the outcome of God’s 
gentleness, and you will search in vain for its equal among 
the systems of the old-world time. It sounds more like a 
saying of John the Beloved, who leaned upon the bosom of 
Christ and heard how His heart beat in love for the world, 
than of David, who lived in rude and barbarous times. It 
more resembles the spirit of the Gospel age, when the 
heavenly choristers declared the new-born Saviour as the 
Prince of peace, than of times when God was said to be a 
man of war, taking vengeance on His enemies, and order- 
ing the slaughter of masses of men. It is more like the 
teaching of Jesus, the Son of God, than of David the king, 
who fought his way to the throne of Israel. But if I 
understand aright the gentleness of God, it should give 
me comfort, hope, and joy. Let us consider this. It is 
worthy of reflection, and though not so generally dwelt 
upon as the greatness of God, it should be more comforting 
to us. 

(i.) The gentleness of God should help me. i 

I can easily think of God’s almightiness. We all feel 
that He is august and of great majesty. I read the first 
chapter of Genesis, and then I think myself out of organised 
creation. I stand somewhere on the verge of chaos. I 
listen to the voice of God, Who calls order out of confu- 
sion, light out of darkness, and am impressed with the 
majestic power of the God of Heaven. But this very 
majesty awes me, I am but the creature of a day, a mere 
shadow, a being whose life is a dream, a worm of the earth. 
The Omnipotent God, Who gathers the winds in His fist, 
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and holds the sea in the hollow of His hand, may put out 
my existence in a moment. As when men are startled by 
the forked lightning of the heavens and the crashing 
thunder which they cannot stay, so I am sometimes awed, 
startled, struck dumb by the great majesty of the Maker 
of the world. But when I am assured that God is gentle 
as well as omnipotent, tender and kind as well as all- 
powerful, I am cheered and dare to look up with new 
hope. 


Tur BrisLtE AND CHRIST. 


What a blessing it is that the Bible, God’s revelation to 
the world, and Jesus Christ, God’s gift to save the world, 
both tell us of the gentleness of the Lord Jehovah. When 
I see the lightning of God’s indignation against sin, and 
hear His thunders against wickedness, my heart trembles 
with fear, and my soul seeks some hiding-place from the 
storm. But when I hear the Old Testament speak of the 
gentleness of God, and when Jesus Christ—God manifest 
in the flesh—says God is love, and invites the weary and 
heavy-laden to come home to Him for rest, I am comforted. 
When I learn that He is “the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land,” and that the prodigal from the far country, 
with all his rags, and scars, and pollution, and sin, is wel- 
come to the Father’s neck, the Father’s house, the Father’s 
wealth, and the Father’s joy, the white-winged dove of 
hope once more lights upon my breast, and I am filled 
with a peace I cannot speak, in spite of all my surly elder 
brother may think and say about my past conduct. It 
should be a joy to every child of God, whose faith is some- 
times small and falters, to know that “ He will not break 
the bruised reed, nor quench the smoking flax.” I do not 
wonder that David said, “Thy gentleness hath made me 


great.” 
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(ii.) We see that greatness and gentleness may exist 
together. 

Among our fellow-men we may often behold illustrations 
of this. [There is a gentleman still living in Birmingham, 
who was once Mayor, of whom a pleasant little story is 
told. One day, when he was Mayor of the town, he had 
to pass up the Bull Ring, as the open space near the great 
Market Hall is called. A little donkey, with a big load 
behind it, was struggling its hardest to drag the load up 
the hill, <A big brute on two legs was beating the poor 
beast that walked on four. The Mayor, the chief magistrate 
of the place, saw what he was doing. He might have 
called a policeman to lock up the fellow who used the stick 
on the patient, dumb creature. But instead, he went up 
to him and said: ‘ Hold on, man, be merciful as well as 
powerful, and come behind and put your shoulder to the 
cart.” The Mayor put his shoulder against the cart, and 
soon the difficulty was passed. Gentleness as well as great- 

|__2ess were surely there. 


Tue Duke or WELLINGTON. 


We have all heard of the Duke’of Wellington. Strong, 
skilful, powerful, he won for himself the title of Iron 
Duke. He was indeed a great man, and filled a large 
space in the history of the world. It is said that once 
when he knelt at the communion-rail in the church of 
God, a poor man knelt at his side, who was asked to move 
farther away by some jackanapes of a sidesman. The 
Duke, seeing what was being done, touched the poor fellow 
and said: ‘‘ Don’t move, we are all equal here.” Greatness 
and gentleness together. And when the Duke sickened to 
die—as we all some day must—he lay in his room when a 
servant came near, and asked if he would like to take a 
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cup of coffee, ‘Yes, if you please,” said the great Duke, 
gentle enough to say “please” to a menial, It would be 
easy to multiply instances of greatness and gentleness 
existing together. But I turn to the noblest exhibition 
of it ever seen, 


Toe Masesty AND GENTLENESS OF CHRIST. 


Jesus Christ was the greatest and the gentlest who ever 
trod our earth. All power was in His hands, it is interest- 
ing to see it. The forces of nature were under His control 
and command. He put bits into the teeth of the angry 
and furious winds, and reined them in until they were as 
peaceful as the quietest of steeds. When the angry waves 
were wild, and threatened to dash ships to pieces and 
engulf in their yawning depths the unfortunate seamen, 
He put His feet upon the foaming, dashing billows, and 
they were as granite beneath His majestic tread. He 
touched the poor sufferer—whose disease not only baffled 
all human skill, but made the diseased an outcast—and 
the poor fellow was cured, and his flesh became again as 
the flesh of a little child. At His voice the grave gave 
up its dead, and Lazarus—dead four days, and stinking 
with rottenness in his tomb—came forth alive and well. 
And yet this same Christ was the tenderest and gentlest 
of all. He took little children into His arms, touched 
them, and prayed for them. When Peter had denied Him 
with oaths and curses, a look from His tender eyes broke 
Peter’s heart, and made the strong man weep like a woman. 
How gentle He was with the erring, the sinful, the out- 
cast. Nay, this great and powerful Son of God humbled 
Himself even unto death, the death of the Cross. The 
miracle of Christ’s gentleness and mercy was greater than 
the miracle of feeding the multitude. ‘To stoop to redeem 
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a lost world was greater than to make a world. And all 
this should help every child of Adam who will think about 
it. The gentleness of God is a blessing to man. 


IIl.—WE WILL NOW NOTICE THE GREATNESS OF MAN. 


Man is the noblest creature of God. Walking erect, he 
is the keystone of Creation’s arch, the crowning glory of 
the handiwork of God—the prince, the king, the ruler of 
all creatures of the earth. Well may the old-time man say 
that he was fearfully and wonderfully made. The intel- 
lectual powers and consciousness with which his Maker has 
endowed him, not only marks man off as the noblest pro- 
duction of God, but lifts him up to his Maker. Man can 
delve into the earth and read all the marvellous lessons it 
has to teach. He can dive into the sea and bring to light 
its hidden treasures. He can soar into the heavens and 
make the stars give up their secrets. He has caught the 
lightning, chained it to his chariots, and made it carry him 
from place to place ; he has made it illuminate his dwelling, 
light his streets, and carry his messages round the globe. 
He has yoked the white steam horse to his ships and 
made them carry his merchandise to the remotest seas, and 
bring to him the produce of the world. We might show 
how man fell from his high estate, and has been redeemed 
by the love of God and the condescension of Jesus Christ. 
And it would be easy to say much on the dignity of the 
man re-made by Christ. But we must proceed on other 
lines now. We notice 

(i.) That David attributed his greatness to God’s gentleness. 

David was a great man. He was a brave, bold, daring, 
courageous soldier. He was a courtier in the palace of 
Israel’s first king. He was a wise and skilful statesman. 
Setting aside the law of heredity, he became the king and 
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made his nation greater than ever before. As a poet he 
was among the noblest and greatest. Since he wrote vast 
numbers have come to drink at the inspired and inspiring 
fountain he created. And all his greatness he attributed 

to his God. “Thy gentleness, Thy condescension, Thy af 
patience, have made me great.” 


GREATNESS UNDERGROUND. 


Some owe all their greatness to their ancestors. Except 
for their fathers they could never have been known or seen 
at all. They have got the titles, the honours, the wealth 
which others obtained, but the real greatness which obtained 
them is underground in the family vaults. Crowns and 
coronets pass on, but not always the courage, the heroism 
which wins them. Some attribute their greatness to their 
wits, their own shrewdness, their own sharpness, their own 
ability. They pride themselves on the fact that they are 
the architects of their own fortunes, self-made men. They 
scarcely need tell us that, because, like home-made garments, 
everybody can see it at once, But David, a really brave 
and heroic man, attributed all his greatness to God. In 
another form Paul, the great Apostle of the Gentiles, the 
great Christian missionary, the great Christian thinker, 
said the same: “I live, yet not I, it is Christ that liveth 
in me.” 

(ii.) That God is the foundation of true greatness. 

And it is a good foundation. God should be at the base 
of national, ecclesiastical, and personal greatness, The 
nation which rests upon its warships has a foundation 
which may sink at any moment, and carry with it brave 
men to the bottom of the sea. Bayonets, even if you have 
millions of them, make a poor base for the safety of a 
throne. That throne is most secure which rests on God, 
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and recognises that Jesus Christ stands behind it. In the 
Revelation He is called “the Prince of the kings of the 
earth.” Whoever sits on the throne, he is the real ruler: 
and that throne which recognises Him is likely to be 
strongest. ‘ Righteousness exalteth a nation.” 


CHuurcH MILLINERY. 


It goes without saying that all church life and work 
should rest on God. The church which prides itself on 
its organisations, its elaborate ceremonies, its music, its 
church millinery, or upon its wealth, has forgotten the 
first essential of a church. ‘“‘ Other foundation can no man 
lay than that is laid.” 

And so all personal greatness that is truest and best 
should rest upon Jesus. There may be foundations of 
wood, hay, stubble, silver, and gold, but God in Christ is 
the only sure, true, never-failing Rock of Ages, which will 
stand the testing fires. Our fathers rested upon it and 
were safe. And we too must do the same if we would 
have a safe and sure home. 

(iii.) That we are greatest when we are likest God in 
gentleness. 

This idea is capable of great illustration. Even in the 
ordinary walks of life he is most powerful who is most 
gentle. Which doctor is it that is most popular in your 
home? Surely it is the man who, whilst able and ex- 
perienced and skilful, is tender, sympathetic, and gentle. 
Which teacher, think you, is most powerful and useful? 
Surely he who, knowing how to impart instruction, govern 
well, and rule, is still gentle. Which is the parent who 
exerts most real influence over the home? Who cares for 
the man who is full of bluster, bounce, and harshness ? 
The father at whose footfall the children flee into the 
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kitchen, and at whose voice even the cat gets away, is not 
the parent whose influence reaches farthest. But he is 
most potent who is most gentle. 

And so it is with us all. We are greatest when we are 
likest God in goodness and gentleness. ‘Let this mind 
dwell in you, which was also in Christ Jesus.” He who 
is most like Christ is most powerful for good. And that is 
what we all should be. ‘If any man have not the spirit 
of Christ he is none of His.” 
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WHY SHOULD I ATTEND PUBLIC 
WORSHIP ? 


“*T was glad when they said unto me, Let us go into the house of the 
Lord.” —Ps. cxxii. 1. 


“*Not forsaking the assembling of ourselves together, as the manner 
of some is.” —HBB. x. 25. 





WHY SHOULD I ATTEND PUBLIC 
WORSHIP ? 


ARCHDEACON Farrar says, in one of the monthly magazines, 
that ‘‘There are thousands in England, where fifty years 
ago there were only scores, in the upper classes, who now 
devote their Sundays exclusively to worldly amusements. 
In the working classes such men may be counted by the 
million.” This is a grave and serious statement, but I 
fear it is but too true. Thousands crowd our river, our 
roads swarm with bicycles and other vehicles, and our 
railway companies run numerous Sunday excursions. Plea- 
sure parties and social gatherings are arranged for Sunday. 
Our quiet at home, and even at worship, is disturbed by 
the cry of Sunday newspapers, watercress, and many others 
I need not name. There seems little to choose between 
ours and the Continental Sunday. Neglect of public wor- 
ship is appalling. 

As we think of this it is a little refreshing to turn to 
the text, and feel that there are still many who adopt its 
language and say: “ I was glad when they said unto me, 
Let us go into the house of the Lord.” 

Perhaps you have often asked yourself the question, Why 
should I attend public worship? It may be that until 
now no one has ever answered the question for you. 

Perhaps others have asked you the same question, and 


you have hardly known what to answer. ‘This address si 
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furnish you with several reasons which every worshipper 
will understand as soon as I name them. 


I.—YOU SHOULD ATTEND PUBLIC WORSHIP BECAUSE 
YOU CAN WORSHIP BETTER IN PUBLIC THAN IN 
PRIVATE. 


People often ask questions like the following: “Can’t 
I study the Bible at home? Can’t I read sermons, good 
sermons, in my own house? Isn’t it possible to worship 
God out in the church of nature? Won’t the running 
brooks, the singing birds, and the laughing sunshine help 
me to cultivate a devout spirit ?” 

Without a moment’s hesitation I answer yes to all these 
questions. I do not see that any other answer can be 
given. 

Private devotion is a duty which any Christian neglects 
at his peril. He is a poorly nourished and instructed 
Christian who reads his Bible in church only. And that 
is a strange soul which does not go out to God when sur- 
rounded by the attractions and joys and beauties of the 
world. 

There will be far fewer public failings and discreditable 
proceedings among Christians when there is more real 
private prayer and devotion. 

But public worship is a privilege and duty which none 
should neglect. In God’s house, surrounded by fellow- 
Christians, there is a charm and an inspiration which few 
but the most robust Christians can ever get in private. 
Awed by a sense of the august majesty of God, our souls 
are subdued and our spirits stirred. As we remember that 
there God has brought the sacred fire and kindled the 
flames of immortal glory in many hearts, we look for and 
expect such blessing as we do not always in private. 
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Then there is the charm of other living voices than our 
own. We join in the confession, the prayer, and the 
singing. And in all these, those who are of like faith and 
hope with ourselves also join and our hearts are stirred, 
And then there is the voice of the man who stands asa 
messenger from God. He exhorts us to penitence, to hope, 
to faith, and to joy in the Holy Ghost, in a manner which 
no printed book can. 

The Apostles of our Lord knew the blessings of public 
worship. Peter and John went to the Temple at the hour 
of prayer. And everywhere you see the great Apostle 
finding his way to the place for public worship. In all 
this they were but followers of our Divine Lord and Master. 
In this respect, as in all others, He has left us an example 
that we should tread in His steps. 

Neglect of public worship often means neglect of private 
devotion. Distaste for the public services of God’s house 
often indicates a loss of spiritual power and relish. He 
who is most regular and consistent in his approaches to 
God in private, most earnestly longs to meet Him and His 
people in public. His language is, “‘I was glad when they 
said unto me, Let us go into the house of the Lord.” 


Il.—YOU SHOULD ATTEND PUBLIC WORSHIP BECAUSE 
YOU ARE THEREBY DRAWN CLOSER TO GOD. 


We can never escape from the presence of God. If I 
take the wings of the morning and fly unto the uttermost 
parts of the earth I shall find God there. I have felt very 
near to God, and had a deep sense of His greatness, His 
majesty, His power, when among the mountains; and I 
have felt Him near to me when tossed on the wild and 
heaving sea. 

God is always near to you. You cannot get away from 
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Him. You may close your hearts and lock your doors, 
but God is there. 

But in public worship we are drawn closer to God. We 
come into His very presence, we seek to look into His 
face, we desire to enter into His pavilion and into the 
secret of His tabernacle. 

We come to talk to God; we tell Him of our condition ; 
we thank Him for His goodness and mercy; we try to 
rest near to His very heart as we tell Him of our love. 
Somehow we seem to be encircled by His arms, and feel 
the pressure of His loving hand. Our hearts are stirred, 
and, like the disciples of old time, we feel the fame of love 
is fanned as He talks to us and allows us to talk to Him. 
Our spirits are fired with new zeal and our enthusiasm is 
enlarged, And as we join in the public praise and prayer 
we have an elevation of soul which leads us with the poet 
to exclaim : 

‘* My willing soul would stay 
In such a frame as this, 


And sit and sing herself away 
To everlasting bliss. 


One day amidst the place 
Where my dear Lord hath been, 
Is sweeter than ten thousand days 
Of pleasurable sin.” 


III.—YOU SHOULD ATTEND PUBLIC WORSHIP BECAUSE 
YOU ARE THUS DRAWN INTO CLOSER UNION WITH 
THOSE WHO LOVE AND SERVE YOUR LORD. 


Union is strength; and this is especially so in the 
Church of God; and public worship is one of the best 
means of promoting it. Those who have been redeemed 
by the same Precious Blood, quickened by the same Holy 
Spirit, and renewed in their hearts by the same Divine 
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power, sit side by side in the same house of God. They 
join in the same prayers, and the same confession of sin. 
They sing together the same hymns, and listen to the 
same voice of the man of God. All this helps to deepen 
that feeling of love and brotherhood which should always 
distinguish the children of God. 


IV.—YOU SHOULD ATTEND PUBLIC WORSHIP BECAUSE 
YOU WILL THEREBY HELP TO PRODUCE A GOOD 
EFFECT UPON OTHERS. 


In every public assembly there are those who are tired 
and harassed and worried. Here is a man who is sorely 
pressed with the weight of the world’s work. He is losing 
heart. Perhaps he is tempted to give up prayer altogether. 
Here is a poor widow left with several little children alto- 
gether unprovided for. She is desolate, sad, dispirited. 
She does not know what to do, where to go, or how to act. 
Her heart is breaking. Here is a poor sinner just awaken- 
ing to a sense of his sin and desolation. He is just coming 
to himself, as did the prodigal. Like the prodigal, he 
finds himself in the far country. He is lonely, sad, and 
wretched. 

All these and many more come to God’s house. You 
are there. Other devout worshipping souls are there. 
When you join in prayer, either audibly or as led by the 
voice of the minister, don’t you think the desolate soul is 
led on to pray again? When the songs of the saints 
ascend the sorrowful are caught in the holy influence, the 
penitent is drawn nearer to the Cross, and the discouraged 
is blessed and helped, and sent back home with renewed 
strength and greater hope. 

Thus your attendance at public worship is helpful to 


yourself in bringing you nearer to God and nearer tothe 
R 
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brethren. And it is helpful to others, in assisting to lift 
up their hearts to God in prayer and love. 


V.—YOUR PUBLIC WORSHIP SHOULD BE TRUE AND 
SINCERE. 


It is to be feared that many enter God’s house who do 
not sincerely worship. Many a head is bowed while the 
heart is not subdued. Many are present in body, but 
absent in spirit. And not a few even move the lips and 
say the words, but do not really pray. Their words go up, 
but their thoughts remain on the earth. 

Above all things else, be sincere when you enter the 
presence of God. He looks at the heart. He knows lip 
worship from heart reverence. We may deceive each 
other. The face may wear a smile while the heart is full 
of all uncleanness. But God is not deceived. He can see 
through the silver plating, and no gilding can mislead 
Him. Be sincere. 

Do you ask me what is true worship? It is the sur- 
render of self to God. Harnestly seeking to be like Him, 
adoring His name, thanking Him from the heart for His 
goodness and mercy. Let us, then, with reverence and 
godly fear, enter His gates with praise, and worship God 
in the beauty of holiness. 


HOW CAN I BE SAVED? 


“What must I do to be saved?”—AotTs xvi. 30. 





HOW CAN I BE SAVED? 


Have you ever asked yourself the question, “ How can I 
be saved?” You will never ask a more important one. 
Some say, ‘‘ How can I get rich?” ‘“ How can I get on in 
life?” “ How can I extend my business?” ‘How can I 
enlarge my influence?” ‘ How can I get into Parliament ?” 
** How can I find favour at court?” 

Within proper limits these questions are right enough, 
and I cannot object to them. But compared with the 
question of your salvation, these are all secondary. These 
are all questions of time, and time only; but that is a 
question of eternity, as well as time. Riches, influence, 
and social position, can only serve you for a few years at 
most ; but the interests of your soul stretch far beyond the 
bounds of time. A human being can never put a more 
solemn and momentous question than ‘How can I be 
saved ?” 

(i.) Do I need to be saved ? 

Yes. Without salvation you cannot live in this world as 
you ought to live. Without it you cannot be prepared for 
the next world as you ought to be. Without it you cannot 
live with God, with angels, and with the redeemed in the 
heavenly world, in joy and felicity, as God wants you to do. 
And without it you cannot escape the banishment and 
punishment which are the lot of those who reject the 
Saviour and neglect the means of grace. I say all this to 
you on the authority of God’s Word. Its statements are 
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clear and emphatic, and I daresay you are acquainted with 
many of them. 

If you tell me you do not feel your need of salvation, 1 
shall say to you, ‘“‘ That makes your case worse.” Ignorance 
of danger does not make us secure. That disease is most 
to be dreaded which lures on the sufferer whilst it does 
its deadly work. To be deceived by the flushed cheek 
into the delusion that all is well, when consumption has 
seized the lungs, is a pitiable case, That case is yours 
spiritually if you are deluding yourself that all is well 
when you are without, the Saviour, and don’t feel your 
need of Him. 

(ii.) Can I be saved ? 

Yes, indeed you can. There is nothing so certain as 
this. God’s Word declares it again and again. It does 
not matter who you are, nor what you are. There is 
salvation for all. God has no favourites. ‘“‘God is no 
respecter of persons.” The Queen upon her throne, and 
the poorest widow in the Queen’s dominions; the prince in 
his palace, and the peasant in his poverty ; the rich duke 
in the West End, and the poor docker in the Hast End ; 
the noble lord in his mansion, and the labourer in his 
misery ; all may find peace with God, and salvation in Jesus 
Christ. ‘* Whosoever will may take of the water of life 
freely.” That whosoever is as wide as the world. 

(iii.) How can I be saved ? 

By faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. By accepting Him as 
your Saviour and Prince, your Lord, your Life. You can 
be saved that way, and I don’t know any other way, but I 
am glad to tell you this, 

But you will ask me what I mean by faith in Jesus 
Christ. And perhaps you will tell me that you have read 
the New Testament. You know what the Gospels tell 
about Him. You believe the Word of God to be true, and 
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you believe that Jesus lived and died in Palestine. ‘Is 
this what you mean by faith in Jesus Christ ?” 

I mean that, and very much more. Faith in the Saviour 
which secures salvation is not simply an assent of the 
intellect to certain things written in a book. It is the 
surrender of the will, the heart, and the life to Him. It is 
opening the heart to let Him enter and rule our whole 
being ; to think His thoughts, to live His life, to have His 
spirit. 

It is trusting your whole self to Him, much as you trust 
important matters of this life to those in whom you have 
faith. You have faith in your solicitor, and you trust all 
your documents and deeds to his keeping. You have faith 
in your banker, and you invest your money in his hands 
and trust him fully. You have faith in your husband, and 
you trust yourself to him without wavering, hesitation, or 
doubt. You are saved when you exercise a faith in Jesus 
Christ which leads you to trust all to God by Him, and to 
live a life of faith and love and holiness. 

You will please note that salvation cannot be bought. 
All the wealth in the world is insufficient to secure the 
safety of one soul before God. This is a wise, a merci- 
ful arrangement. If it were a matter of money, the rich 
would purchase it, and the poor would be lost. You cannot 
earn it, nor merit it. Ifyou have been trying, I advise 
you at once to cease all such vain efforts. It is the gift, 
the free gift of God to every one who believes. 

(iv.) When can I be saved ? 

At any moment. You need not wait days, and weeks, 
and months. You can be saved just now if you open your 
heart to the Lord and Saviour. A present, a full, a free, 
a complete salvation is yours the moment you yield to the 
striving of the Spirit, throw down rebellion against your 
Lord, and begin the life of prayer and faith in the Son of God. 
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You will perhaps ask me if all are saved in a moment. 
T do not think they are. Many grow up from childhood, 
like Samuel, in the fear and love of God. Dedicated to 
God at their birth, they are surrounded by godly influences 
all the time, and grow into salvation as they grow into 
years of wisdom and knowledge. 

If I can remember the time, and give the exact date of 
my conversion to God, I know there are some who cannot 
tell when or how they became the Lord’s. They are His. 
That is clear enough to them, and to others too, and that 
is the principal thing. But there are multitudes who seem 
to be the subjects of almost instant salvation. The Saviour 
put His hand upon them and called them to His service. 
To them, as to Matthew the publican of old time, He said : 
“‘ Follow Me.’ Without question, without excuse, without 
wavering or halting, they rose up, obeyed, and followed, to 
the joy of their hearts and the salvation of their souls. 

And this may be your case. Paul was smitten down in 
@ moment in his mad career, and cried out, “‘ Lord, what 
wilt Thou have me todo?” One instant a wicked perse- 
cutor, the next a lowly, humble penitent, calling upon 
God. When Paul and his companion sang praises in the 
gaol at Philippi, there was a remarkable display of God’s 
power at midnight. The gaoler rushed into the cell in 
deep conviction, and cried, ‘‘What must I do to be saved ?” 
Sharp, quick, and clear came the answer, ‘‘ Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 

He and his household were saved. 

If, then, you are unsaved, down, down upon your knees 
and ask God for Christ’s sake to make you His from this 
very moment. Let not another day, another hour, pass 
without letting Christ the Saviour become the Lord of 
your life. 

(v.) Where can I be suved ? 
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The answer to this question is easy. God can give you 
peace anywhere. I daresay it is true that God has sent 
conviction to more souls in church than anywhere else. 
There, surrounded by the godly, and those who desire to 
be so, and blessed by the presence of the Spirit of God, the 
Word faithfully and earnestly preached has again and 
again come home to the hearts of the hearers, and many 
have instantly sought peace and rest in God. 

But God can save you anywhere. He is not tied to any 
place. In the home, the workshop, the office, the school, 
even in the street, He can whisper peace to your soul, and 
fill your heart with joy. 

Our Lord called some of His disciples as they were at 
work with their boats and nets. He found Zaccheus up a 
tree, and called him down and saved his soul. I know a 
lady who had some difficulty about finding rest and peace. 
She stumbled at the simplicity of salvation by faith in 
Jesus Christ, and did not quite see how to surrender her 
will, her heart, her soul, herself to the Saviour. In her 
home one day she took her Bible, and placing it on a chair, 
she knelt and read and prayed. There, in her own house, 
alone with her Bible and her God, in the attitude of 
prayer, she gave herself up to God, and from that day to 
this has remained a sincere believer in Jesus Christ. 

If you, my reader, are not yet saved, I commend this 
example to you. You could not well have a better. I 
trust you will follow it and pray that you may soon bea 
happy and useful follower of that loving Lord who has 
said, ‘‘Him that cometh unto Me I will in no wise cast 
out.” 
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“Thy faith hath saved thee.”—LUKE Vii. 50. 





WHAT IS SAVING FAITH ? 


Savine Faith is often greatly misunderstood. It is so 
simple that a child may understand it; yet thousands of 
men and women have been made restless and uneasy by 
the strange explanations of it, which only confuse the mind 
and trouble the anxious heart. 

It is a most zmportant subject, for we may say that it 
is the master-key which lets us into the presence of God, 
to receive the blessing of salvation and peace which He 
gives to all believers by Jesus Christ our Lord and Saviour. 
I will, therefore, try to make it very plain to every one 
who will read through this address. 


I.—SAVING FAITH IS CONFIDENCE IN GOD. 


It is placing the affairs of the soul and salvation in the 
hands of God, as you place the affairs of the world in the 
hands of men. That is all. It is just that and nothing 
else. You have confidence in the strength of the ship, and 
faith in the skill of the captain and the officers, and so you 
entrust yourself in it for a voyage across the sea. The 
farmer has confidence that summer will come, and so sends 
his plough into the soil. It is winter, and there are but 
few signs of life. All is bleak and bare ; but in faith that 
the sun will shine, he sows his seed. You have confidence 
in the managers of the bank, absolute and complete faith 
in their honesty and integrity, and so you invest your 
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money and feel easy and at peace about it. The work- 
man has confidence in his employers, and in full faith 
that his wages will be paid he enters upon his toil and 
service. 

Saving faith puts full confidence in God, rests upon His 
' promise, gives self into His hands, believes in His daily 
help, and says, “I will trust and not be afraid.” 

It is said that a company of naturalists, anxious to get 
the wild flowers seen growing on the side of a dangerous 
gorge in the Scotch Highlands, offered a boy a sum of 
money to allow himself to be lowered down the face of 
the rocks. The lad answered that he would consent if his 
Sather could hold the rope. Without shrinking in the least, 
he allowed his father to put the rope about him and lower 
him into the abyss. Saving faith has full confidence in 
the Father, and trusts both body and soul to Him, and 
joyfully exclaims, ‘‘ I know whom I have believed.” 


IL—SAVING FAITH RESTS ON JESUS CHRIST. 


This should be well understood. Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, the second person in the ever blessed Trinity, has 
opened the kingdom of Heaven to all who believe on Him. 
This is a truth which you cannot reject without also reject- 
ing the New Testament. It shines on every page of it. 
It runs through the whole warp of revelation like a golden 
thread. It was the theme of the Prophets, and inspired 
the songs of the sweet singers of Israel; it filled up the 
teaching of our Lord Himself, and was the glory and joy 
of the Apostles. 

The Scriptures declare that for those who rest on Jesus 
Christ there is pardon, peace, hope, life, joy, Heaven. 

When the power of God shook the prison at Philippi 
to its very foundations, the gaoler rushed into the presence 
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of the Apostles and exclaimed, “ What must I do to be 
saved?’ Paul answered and said, ‘‘ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.” This does not 
mean mere intellectual assent, but full trust in Him. Not 
belief in doctrines and teaching about Him, but belief on 
Him. Not acceptance of Christianity simply, but accept- 
ance of Christ Himself. 

There are thousands of unconverted people who believe 
in Jesus Christ just as they believe in Napoleon, the 
Martyrs, or any person of the past. But they do not 
trust their soul’s everlasting interests to Him. They do 
not rest on Him for salvation in time and for eternity. 
They do not serve Him daily, and exclaim, ‘ My Lord 
and my God.” 


III.—SAVING FAITH, THEREFORE, IS DOING THE WILL 
OF GOD, AS WELL AS BELIEVING THE WORD OF 
GOD. 


ao 


Great confusion and mischief have arisen from the loose 
way in which some have said, ‘“ Believe, and you are 
saved.” Salvation is not procured by simply believing a 
number of propositions, but by casting self entirely upon 
God by Jesus Christ, and living a life of faith, prayer, and 
holiness in the Son of God. Faith expresses itself in doing 
as well as believing. ‘Why. call Me Lord, Lord, and do 
not the things which I say?” was the question of our 
Saviour. ‘Not every one which saith unto Me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter the kingdom, but he that doeth the will 
of My Father." 

athe ew-Bestmmenttatth-ts-toimg, aving faith is 
the assent of the will and the intellect, the love of the 


heart, and the obedience of the life. The faith Christ asks 
of us is the outgoing of the soul in restful love towards 
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Himself. It is the blending of His personal life with ours, 
until His aims, His desires, His will becomes ours, and 
we are ruled entirely by His spirit. ‘I live, yet not 
I, it is Christ that liveth in me.” “For me to live is 
| Christ.” 
Here,.then;-we..reach=an—important._conclusion. Saving 
V saith accepts Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour. He is 
King of your life, or ought to be. His throne is your 
heart. Entrenched in your affections, the kingdom of God 
is within you. To Him, and to Him alone, you submit 
your everlasting welfare. Your daily life is governed and 
directed by Him. Your desire is, ‘Not my will, but 
Thine be done.” His Word is your law, and His smile 
your joy; and His approval your highest hope and reward. 
Your meat and drink is to do His will. May we not pray, 
“‘ Lord, give us all this faith ” ? 


IV.—SAVING FAITH IS NECESSARY, 


Without faith in God we can have but little true peace. 
If we do not rest on Jesus Christ, how can we be saved ? 
How can you get on without it? It is as necessary for 
the life of the soul, the life of godliness, as food for the 
body. Without food, air, clothing, rest, the body will 
suffer and die. These every man must have. Faith is as 
essential for salvation. Without it, you are dead, “dead 
in trespass and in sin.” If you have not faith, even if you 
possess a name to live, you are but dead. 

Faith is as necessary in religion as in daily life. How 
could you get on in the world without faith ? 

Let us suppose a man to be without faith in worldly 
matters. He does not believe in any one. He has no faith 
in the honesty of his servants, the faithfulness of his 
friends, the honour of his wife, the affections of his children, 
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the stability of his bankers, or the justice of his partner 
in business. What kind of life could such a man live, if 
he could live at all? Human society, the happiness of our 
homes, the prosperity of our business, the welfare of the 
nation, are built upon faith. 

Faith is necessary for the soul. Without it, there is un- 
rest, fear, anxiety, hopelessness, despair. Unless we have 
it we cannot live the higher and better life. “ Without 
faith it is impossible to please Him.” 


V.—SAVING FAITH BRINGS PEACE AND REST. 


It gives a peace which the friends of the world cannot 
understand. ‘‘ We who have believed do enter into rest” 
—rest of heart, peace of conscience, joy of soul. ‘“ Peace 
is sown for the righteous, and gladness for the upright in 
heart.” All believers have the promise of God. And we 
know that the truth and faithfulness of God never fail. 
Rest and peace are the gifts of His own hand. 

And this peace abides with the child of God in the day 
of sorrow and outward turmoil. Christ gave it as a legacy 
to His disciples. His was a life of outward care, pain, 
and sorrow. Yet He said, “ Peace I leave with you, My 
peace I give unto you. . . . Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid.” 

In Jesus Christ we are secure. What cares the sailor 
for the wind when his ship is safe at anchor? Faith is an 
anchor we can cast into the sea of God’s mercy, and ride 
in safety in the midst of the storm. What cares the child 
for the storm when the mother is near? If God shield 
and tend us we shall be heedless of the blasts and tempests ; 
for “being justified by faith we have peace with God, 


through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
8 
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VI.—_HAVE YOU THIS SAVING FAITH ? 


Have you entered into God’s rest? Do you know the 
peace and joy of a full salvation? Are you resting all— 
substance, soul, self—on Jesus Christ? Are you loyal 
subjects of His kingdom? Is He your King whom you 
delight to know and serve? No? Oh then, why not? 
How can you, how dare you live without Him? This day, 
now, this very moment, fall on your knees in true penitence 
at His feet, This hour find your way to His Cross, and 
seek the cleansing and renewal He gives. Will He accept 
you? Oh yes; listen to His own words, ‘“‘ Him that 
cometh unto Me, I will in no wise cast out.” 


“HERE WE ARE AGAIN.” 


Passage of Scripture read—LUKE Xv. 11-32. 


* Ah, self-deceived ! could I prophetic say 
Who next is fated, and who next to fall, 
The rest might then seem privileged to play ; 
But, naming none, the voice now speaks to all.” 
—COWPER. 





“HERE WE ARE AGAIN.” 


Here we are again! Like the lad’s bad shilling, we have 
turned up again. Once more I come to shake hands with 
you, as the pugilists do, before we commence our attack 
upon drink, dirt, and sin. Once more I come to meet old 
friends and to make new ones, and trust our coming 
together may be for our good. 

This saying, “‘ Here we are again,” leads us to notice— 


I—THAT WE HAVE BEEN HERE BEFORE. 


This is not the first time we have faced each other, and 
I trust it won’t be the last. For many winters past, in 
London and in Birmingham, we have met working people 
on Sunday afternoon to discuss many subjects in which we 
had common interests, and now we begin again. At these 
beginnings I usually notice a few old faces; but I often 
miss many as well. Where are all the people who used to 
come last time? It would be impossible for me to tell. 
Some of them are perhaps in gaol. They paid but little 
heed to our words of warning, went all to the bad, and so 
have lost place, character, and liberty. God help them! 
Then I daresay there are others among you who would 
have been there if you had received your due. I have a 
fear that not a few of you have formed habits which lead 
you to neglect home, wife, children, character, God, the 


soul, and the Saviour. God help you, too! I am here to 
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try and help you to a better way of life, if you will let me. 
If you will take the advice I come to give you, better days 
are in store for some of you, happier times for your wives, 
and more joy for the youngsters, who ought always to be 
happy whilst they are children. The world will make them 
sad enough by-and-by, unless it deals with them more 
generously than it has with you and me. 

Then, many of those who were with us a year ago, will 
never come again. Many a brave toiler has fallen. Many 
a husband has kissed his wife for the last time in this 
world, and gone to the other. Many a wife has said good- 
bye to all earthly hopes and joys and sorrows. The work- 
man has put down his tools for the last time, put off his 
apron, turned down his sleeves, and left the bench and the 
shop behind for ever. Another man has taken his bench ; 
other hands: use his tools, and finish his work. The soldier 
has fallen out of the ranks, tired, sick, and faint. His 
comrades have carried him to the hospital, that he might 
die in the arms of the faithful nurse. Yes, men, many 
have undertaken that long, long journey from which no 
traveller returns. Hvery year great gaps are made ; every 
year our hearts are sad ; every year we find empty places, 
and every year we get nearer the end of the race, the end 
of the battle, the end of the conflict :— 


“Time, like an ever-rolling stream, 
Bears all its sons away ; 
They fly, forgotten as.a dream 
Dies at the opening day.” 


But, men, we have to-day to deal with the living. While 
we shed a tear over the graves of our dead comrades and 
friends, don’t forget that our business is with life and not 
with death. Don’t trouble yourselves so much about death 
as about life. It is no doubt a solemn thing to die, to 
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leave all behind; but it is far, far more serious to live. 
We are alive, and remain unto this day. Let us thank 
God, and take courage. May He make us truly grateful 
for all His mercy, and help us to be better men and 
women. 

But I must remind you who are here that you are a 
year older than when we began last time. Some of you 
look it, and I daresay you feel it. Are you a year better ? 
Have you flung off sin, and do you live nearer the Saviour 
than you did a year since? Do you? I am glad if you 
do? Let us all remember that God is good and merciful, 
His patience, pity, and love are all for us. Let us to-day 
make a new start in the good old way that leads to peace, 
piety, and God. 


IL—NOW I NOTICE WHAT WE ARE HERE AGAIN FOR, 


You who are new-comers may wonder what we mean by 
all this enthusiasm, this great crowd of people, and this 
homely, fireside talk. Well, it means that we are here to 
rejoice with one another. Our meetings will, I trust, be 
bright and helpful. And if we have no drums and trumpets 
and bands and banners, I hope our gatherings may be of 
the right sort, and help us to rejoice and be glad. And 
they will, if we come in the right, sympathetic spirit. 

Then we are here again to worship God. We must not 
omit that. We shall stick to the old programme, the old 
Gospel, the old Bible, the old singing, the old-fashioned 
way of worship. It may be new to some of you who have 
served the devil so long. But you will soon find the 
Lord Jesus a better Master than your present one, and 
the more you worship Him the better you will be. 

Then we are here to help one another. Your presence 
helps and cheers me in this voluntary work which I have 
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undertaken for the good of the people. I need not do it ; 
it is no part of my engagement with the Church. If I 
thought fit I might snooze away the afternoons at home. 
But I gladly undertake the work. Your presence, and the 
presence of thousands who attended in all the past years, 
makes me glad. 

Whilst your presence helps me, I trust mine may help 
you. I have here a perfectly free platform. I have no 
cantankerous officers to interfere with me. My deacons 
are all sensible men, and I am left to take my own course, 
and they help me in the matter. And so I shall make it 
my business to reprove sin and wrongdoing wherever I 
notice them. I shall lash those in the low places, and will 
not spare those in the high places. The other week the 
newspapers told us of the death through starvation of the 
child of a herring-curer’s labourer who, it seemed, was 
only able to earn a few shillings a week. A month before 
her confinement his wife went into the workhouse; but 
because the husband could not pay five shillings a week to 
the Guardians they made the woman go out. I denounce 
in the most unsparing terms the conduct, the merciless 
conduct, of those parish officials. The other week I read 
of an inquest, in the Paddington Coroner’s Court, over the 
body of a poor woman who had committed suicide rather 
than bear the brutal treatment of the man who lived upon 
her earnings on the streets. This brute was present in 
the court at the inquest, drunk. If I could have my way 
on that fellow he should have the cat-o’-nine-tails to within 
an inch of his life. I was glad to read that when he left 
the court the women mobbed him, and one of them broke 
her umbrella upon his head. I shall denounce in no 
measured terms all brutality to wives, and shall try to get 
you out of all bad habits of that sort. Do you tell me you 
never beat your wives? Well, you would be cowards if 
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you did, But there are many ways of cruelly treating 
women besides beating them. And if you men come here 
who have corns, you had better mind how you put your 
feet, or I shall be on those corns. 

If you are inclined to think me a little rough, remember 
that anybody can be smooth as butter. But what’s the 
good of that when the case requires vigorous treatment ? 
A woman was crossing a railway, and did not see an 
approaching fast train. A brave fellow who stood on the 
platform saw her danger, dashed at her, and hurled both 
himself and the woman down right into the six-foot way. 
They fell together, the man with his arms around the lady. 
On went the train, and they both escaped. Suppose that 
fellow had talked to the woman in soft tones and smooth 
words, what would have happened? It was a rough way of 
doing things, but it saved the woman. If I get the knife 
deep into the wound, believe that it is for your good. 

I want to get you sober, thrifty, and godly. I want you 
to give up drink, forsake bad habits, and accept the Lord 
Jesus Christ as your Saviour. I want you to read the 
Bible, the Word of God, and find a place in some church 
or chapel, I care not which. 

I am told some of you don’t believe in the Bible and 
such things. You are sceptical about it. Are you? Have 
you read it? Have you? Let me ask you a plain ques- 
tion? Have you come to doubt the Bible because of what 
it says, or because of what somebody else has said about 
it? Hasn’t somebody given you a prejudice against it? I 
knew an old man who was very deaf. He was a Methodist 
minister. One day some man rose in the annual confer- 
ence to oppose a proposal of the deaf man’s. The deaf 
brother rose and said, “Mr. President, I don’t know a 
word he has said, but I am sure he is wrong.” Are you in 
that position as to the Bible? Did you ever know a man 
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get doubts about the Bible through reading the Bible? 
Men, read it! read it! read it! It is the Word of the 
living God. It is able to make you wise unto salvation. 
It tells us of God and His love. It tells us of a Saviour. 
It speaks of a Brother. It shows us how to live, it 
reveals our duty, and points the way across the plains of 
this world to a higher and a better world where all the 
redeemed are gathered. 


OUR LORD'S EARTHLY EDUCATION. 


Passage of Scripture read—JOHN Vii. 14-31. 


“* And sweet it is, the growth to trace, 
Of worth, of intellect, of grace, 
In bosoms where our labours first 
Bid the young seed of spring-time burst, 
And lead it on from time to time, 
To ripen into perfect flower.” 
—BROWNING. 





OUR LORD'S EARTHLY EDUCATION. 


I want you to join with me in considering our Lord’s 
education. We know but little about it, still I think it 
is possible to reach conclusions which at least are inte- 
resting. If I speak of the earthly education of Jesus as if 
He were only a man, you must remember that I am a 
devout believer in His Divinity, and acknowledge Him as 
my Lord and Saviour. I want to notice Jesus as the Boy, 
the Youth, and the Man. 


I.—IN THE FIRST PLACE, LET US CONSIDER HIS HOME 
EDUCATION. 


Fortunately we know something of this. It was a home of 
the deepest and sincerest piety. Joseph, his reputed father, 
was a wise and saintly man, and in the Scriptures bears 
the character of being ‘ just.” Honoured of God more 
than most men, he had angel visits, and the joy of taking 
to his home the mother of the Son of God, and of giving 
shelter to the Holy Child Jesus. 

The mother of Christ, who had doubtless most to do with 
the training of the young Christ, was a most remarkable 
woman. Of all the women on the face of the earth, God, 
in His providence, so ordered events that she was to be 


the most honoured. She was chaste, pure, and pious to 
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the last degree. She was a woman of great refinement ; 
was acquainted with the best literature of her country ; 
was deeply read in the Old Testament Scriptures, and pos- 
sessed poetic skill, which enabled her to burst forth into 
rapturous song, which old and young, rich and poor, delight 
to chant to-day in the glorious Magnificat. 

The influence and value of such parents in the training 
of Jesus it is impossible to over-estimate. Heredity, so far 
as the mother was concerned, if a true science, must have 
powerfully operated for good in such a case. She seems to 
have stamped her character upon her Son. 

It is said that Sir Walter Scott’s mother was a superior 
woman, well educated, and a great lover of poetry and 
painting. The mother of Lord Bacon was a woman of 
superior mind and deep piety. The mother of Washington 
was pious, pure, and true. The mother of Patrick Henry 
was marked by her superior conversational powers. The 
mother of John Wesley was remarkable for her intelligence, 
piety, and’ executive ability, so that she was called the 
Mother of Methodism. How much the world owes to these 
women it is not our object to estimate, but in each case 
they passed on their good qualities to their sons, and did 
more for them than their schools and schoolmasters. Mary, 
the Mother of Christ, could not fail to do much for Christ 
in every way. 

The august and solemn words spoken to Mary by Gabriel 
at the Annunciation, the remarkable events at the birth of 
her child—as the star in the heavens, the visit of the 
shepherds, the presents and adoration of the Magi—the 
glorious song and prophetic words of Simeon, and the 
thanksgiving of Anna, all made a deep impression upon 
this intelligent young mother. Keeping all these sayings 
in her heart and memory, how could such a woman help 
bending every nerve to give the fullest and richest training 
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which her circumstances would allow to this child of whom 
the angels and the saints had spoken? Had there been no 
village school at Nazareth, we should expect this boy to be 
well educated, his powers developed to the full under the 
fostering care of so remarkable a woman. Judged by 
what we find the lad at the tender age of twelve, our 
surmise is correct. 

It is generally supposed from the silence of the New 
Testament respecting Joseph that he died early. If this be 
so, it may well have been that the chief care of the house 
and the mother fell upon Christ. This, too, would prove a ~ 
good influence in training. Responsibility tests all men, 
and completely saves not a few. 

Add these together, and we shall see an influence which 
could not fail to tell for good in the training of any youth. 


IIL—IN THE SECOND PLACE, LET US CONSIDER HIS 
SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


Of this we know almost nothing, except what the custom 
of the times may teach in reference to education. This is 
very meagre. Many years before the Saviour’s time, Samuel 
had established educational institutions known as Schools 
of the Prophets. It is said the ruins of some of these 
remained, in which the degenerate scribes were taught the 
theological dialectics of the time, and so in the popular 
imagination were prepared for the ministry of the Word. 
But it is not certain that any of those schools were in 
Galilee. But we are told that in addition to these institu- 
tions there was a parochial school in every village. Common 
school education we have borrowed from Judaism, though 
we have improved the pattern. A far larger proportion of 
the people could read and write in Palestine in the days of 
Christ than in England in the days of Henry the Highth. 
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The unlearned fishermen by the Sea of Galilee were not 
absolutely illiterate. In every synagogue, says Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, was established an elementary school. 

The subjects of study in these schools were classed as 
follows: Up to the age of ten the Bible was the only text- 
book. And what a text-book it was for the children of a 
people who were before all else a religious nation! From 
ten to fifteen the traditional law was taught. After that 
age the student could enter on those theological discussions 
which occupied time and attention in the higher academies 
of the rabbis. Thestudy of the Bible commenced with the 
Book of Leviticus ; thence it passed to the other parts of 
the Pentateuch, and then to the Prophets. 

Whether our Saviour went to any of these schools or 
academies, and if so, at what age and for how long, we are 
altogether uninformed. 

It would seem probable that the family of Jesus went to 
the annual festivals at Jerusalem. We have an account of 
one of these visits, and from what we know of Jerusalem at 
that time, we are certain that it would produce a deep im- 
pression upon the mind of this sympathetic and imaginative 
Boy. It may have been that He too went year by year. 
If so, what a marvellous and powerful educational force 
these visits must have made! The great show, the ritual, 
the imposing services were not so attractive to Him as the 
company of the scholarly men whose headquarters were at 
and about the Temple. Judged by the one visit of which we 
have an account, these yearly festivals would be to Him, 
what the annual courses of summer University lectures at 
Oxford and Cambridge are to hundreds of the young people 
of our own country, times of great intellectual development. 
How eagerly He drank in all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge which these fathers and leaders of the thought 
of His nation poured out. During the interval between 
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these visits we can well imagine Him making notes of 
things on which He desired further light, and when with 
the learned men reverently questioning them in his quest 
for knowledge. We have no means of knowing the extent 
to which these visits assisted in the training and education 
of Jesus. We make no doubt the assistance He obtained 
was considerable. 

If we are to accept the conclusions of some scholars as 
correct, it is certain that Christ had considerable training, 
wherever and however He obtained it. The Hebrew wasa 
dead language even in Palestine, in the time of Christ, 
just as Latin now is in Italy; but He would naturally 
long to read the Bible in the very words in which it was 
written. 

Those who have not enjoyed a liberal education, but among 
many difficulties have mastered Greek in order to read their 
New Testament in the original, will perhaps best under- 
stand how, in a country village, He made Himself master 
of the ancient tongue, and with what delight He was wont, 
in the rolls of the synagogue, or in such manuscripts as 
He may have Himself possessed, to pore over the sacred 
page. The language in which He thought and spoke fami- 
liarly was Aramaic, a branch of the same stem to which 
the Hebrew belongs. He would have the same chance of 
learning Greek as a boy born in the Scottish Highlands 
has of learning English, Galilee of the Gentiles being 
then full of Greek-speaking inhabitants. Thus, says Dr, 
Stalker, He was probably master of three languages, one 
the grand religious language of the world; another the 
most perfect means of expressing secular thought which 
has ever existed; and the third the language of the 
common people. 
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III.—_IN THE THIRD PLACE, CONSIDER HIS EDUCATION 
IN NATURE. 


There were three great books in which Jesus read and 
studied much, the Bible, Man, and Nature. He had 
studied them all well. Whatever advantages or disadvan- 
tages Nazareth offered in the way of schools, there was no 
better place in the world for a Jew to read and study the 
book of nature. 

Galilee was, and is, says Dr. Abbott, by far the most 
interesting, beautiful, and fruitful part of the Holy Land. 
The white peaks of Hermon tower up on its northern 
boundary ten thousand feet above the level of the sea. The 
snow never leaves the summit. The flowers never leave 
the verdure-clad vales. The hills are thickly wooded. 
Silvery streams water its verdant glades. Wild flowers in 
abundance fill the air with their fragrance. The walnut, 
palm, olive, and fig cover its southern slopes. The dwarf 
oak, intermixed with tangled shrubberies of hawthorn and 
arbutus, clothes its northern hills. Fertile uplands, green 
fruit-glades, wild, picturesque glens, with the beautiful 
Lake Tiberias embosomed in the midst of romantic moun- 
* tain scenery, combine to render Galilee one of the richest 
and most beautiful sections of Palestine, if not of the 
Oriental world. 

Nazareth is among the most romantic and beautiful of 
all the spots in Galilee. To reach it you rise a hill, and 
then make a short descent. Surrounded by hills, it reposes 
and nestles in their midst as in a great basin. From the 
hill behind the city, where doubtless Christ often ascended, 
there is indeed a fine and charming view. Standing on 
that hill with your back to the Mediterranean Sea, which 
lies some miles farther west, Galilee spreads out before 
you like a great map. Southward, almost as far as the 
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eye can reach, are the hills which hide Jerusalem from 
view. To the north stands Hermon, with its head covered 
with its white cap of perpetual snow. Far away there 
before you are the great plains of Esdraelon, the scene of 
many a great battle. Yonder stands Gilboa, where Saul 
and Jonathan perished. There is Endor, to which the 
ill-fated king came to consult a witch when the Lord had 
left him. Shunem, Cana, Nain, Jezreel, are all within the 
range of vision, looking out eastward. Then westward is 
the splendid range of Carmel, where Elijah in God’s name 
was victorious. All that could fire the patriotism and 
stir the soul of a Jew could be seen from those hills. 
Close at hand, all round the town, the hills were clothed 
with beauty. Flowers, fruits, trees, all were here in rich 
abundance. 

It was amid such enchanting and soul-stirring scenery 
as this that Jesus spent most of His life. Here He took 
in that wide knowledge from the book of nature, of which 
we see so much in His teaching during the years of His 
ministry. Putting all these together, we see that the 
training of our Lord was far wider and greater than is 
sometimes supposed. Apart altogether from considerations 
of His supreme divinity, which I firmly hold, we see that 
His earthly education was such as to fit Him to be a 
teacher and leader of men. 

Born in a pious home, of a mother who was pure, 
intelligent, and literary ; carefully nurtured and instructed 
in the Bible, which was the great literary and religious 
treasure of His nation; deeply learned in the knowledge 
of men, and fully instructed in the book of nature, our 
Saviour had a training which, to say the least, was such 
as to make us wonder that His countrymen should say: 
“Whence hath this man His knowledge, having never 
learned?” But this only means He had not wasted His 
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time in some of the schools where the refined subtleties of 
the day were taught. He had an open mind, a loving 
heart, a gentle nature, and a deeply sympathetic spirit. 

But when we remember that in Him dwelt all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily, that He was the Son of God, equal 
with God, we can only fall down at His feet and exclaim, 
““My Lord and my God.” 


BOW LO READ THE BIBLE. 


Passages of Scripture read—2 TIM. iii. 14-17; 2 Purr. i. 18-21; 
JOHN v. 39-47; AOTS xvii, 10-12. 


“Yes, ’tis a mine of precious jewelry, 
The book of God; a well of streams divine ! 
But who doth wish the riches of that mine 
To make his own ; his thirst to satisfy 
From that pure well; must ear, eye, soul, apply: 
On precept precept scan, and line on line; 
Search, ponder, sift, compare, divide, combine, 
For truths that oft beneath the surface lie.” 
—Mant. 





HOW TO READ THE BIBLE. 


THERE are hundreds of thousands of people in the world 
who dearly love the Bible. It is their daily companion, 
and they would suffer any inconvenience rather than part 
with it. Many of these often ask the question, “How 
should I read the Bible so as to get more light and help 
from it?” Ireply as follows: You should read the Bible 
reverently. You should always open the Bible with holy 
reverence. Remember it is God’s book, not man’s. It 
should never be handled with a light and trifling air, 
nor read with carelessness or indifference. A devout soul, ’ 
anxious to please and worship God, enters His house 
with reverence and profound respect. In like manner, in 
reading the Bible, you are coming into God’s presence, 
into His inner chamber, where He Himself will talk 
with you. 

When Moses was at the burning bush, the voice said to 
him, ‘‘ Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy ground.” Moses obeyed, 
and reverently listened to the voice of his God. So 
when you come to the Bible, with a devout and loving 
spirit, listen to the voice of your dear Lord. Levity, 
indifference, jesting, may be elsewhere, but should never 
be shown to the blessed Message which our Father in 
heaven gives us in the best of all books in the wide 
world. 
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I—YOU SHOULD READ THE BIBLE PRAYERFULLY. 


Unless you do this you will hardly see all its beauties. 
If, in answer to your prayer, the Holy Spirit of God be in 
you and also on the page you read, what a blessing you 
will get! The Bible is not the same to all readers. The 
eye of the careless reader will not see all that charms the 
eye and stirs the soul of the prayerful one. Two men may 
hear a great organ played by a born musician. One will 
be carried away, and forget himself; the other will simply 
hear a great noise. In the soul of one there is music, 
in the other there is none. So in reading the Bible. To 
the careless, prayerless, thoughtless reader it is so much 
ancient history, poetry, or theology. But to the prayerful 
reader, illumined by the Spirit of God, it is the very music 
of Heaven, the sunshine of the skies, the welcome words 
of a father, and the voice of God Himself. Pray, then, 
that the Holy Spirit may help you in reading the Scrip- 
tures, that the Mind and Will of God may be known to 
you. 

I know a lady who was long in doubt about her accept- 
' ance with God. She had conversed with her clergyman, 
sought counsel and help from her friends, and been dili- 
gent in attendance upon the means of grace. One day her 
minister met her, and was interested in her happy face. 
She told him, with the Holy Bible opened in front of her, 
she had knelt in prayer, earnest, pleading prayer, that God 
would enlighten her understanding and shine upon His 
own Word that she might see her way to peace and rest. 
It was as she prayed that God came to her with His 
healing, soothing touch, and she lost her restlessness, and 
doubt, and unbelief, 
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IIl.—_YOU SHOULD READ THE BIBLE BELIEVINGLY. 


The Bible has but little to say to those who will not 
believe. “He that cometh ‘unto God must believe that 
He is.” And if you would get the blessing which the 
Bible is meant by your heavenly Father to be, you must 
come in a reverent, prayerful, believing spirit. Unbelief 
will harden the heart, will shut the door against the Spirit 
of God, will prevent you hearing the sweet voice of God, 
will rob you of the heavenly Message, and will make the 
Holy Scriptures a message of death rather than a word 
of life, 

When our Saviour was on the earth, we are told of Him 
that at one place He could do no mighty works. Why ? 
Was He less Divine there than elsewhere? If our Lord 
were Divine in one place, He could not be otherwise than 
Divine in all places. Then what hindered the mighty 
works? ‘ Unbelief.”’ It was because they would not 
believe. Oh! how much those people missed—light, life, 
healing, the Gospel, all. Unbelief still prevents God from 
working wonders. If you take up your Bible in the spirit 
of unbelief, God cannot give the blessing. 

You should read the Bible with a deep sense of your 
need. Hunger sharpens appetite. If you are hungry 
the poorest food is welcome. When you are satisfied and 
your hunger appeased, the richest feast is but a poor 
attraction. Let a man feel his need of God, hunger for 
the Bread of Life, and thirst for the Living Water, and 
the fountain of sacred Scripture will be good to his taste, 
“sweeter than honey and the honeycomb.” Yes, yes, 
the way you will read the Bible will largely depend upon 
the need you feel. Pray that you may see your own 
littleness, weakness, emptiness ; that you may understand 
God’s greatness, goodness, and love; that you may long 
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for His life-giving Word as the tired traveller longs for 
home, and as the tempest-tossed sailor longs for the harbour 
of safety and rest, 


III.—YOU SHOULD READ YOUR BIBLE DAILY. 


Not a day should ever pass without reading some of 
God’s Word. It is as necessary to you as your food and 
your clothing, and you do not go without these for a single 
day. Why should any go without God’s Word for a day? 
The Bereans ‘“‘searched the Scriptures daily,” and are 
commended for it. You may be disposed some day to 
say, “I have no time now to read my Bible; I will read 
a double portion to-morrow.” This will not do. It is 
unwise, it is not right. You must make time. You have 
time for business, and give a good deal of attention to it. 
This is right and proper. You have time for many duties, 
all of which are doubtless good. You have time for 
pleasure, and you will say ‘“‘you must have relaxation.” 
It is often love of pleasure and frivolity which consume 
the time that should be devoted to God’s Word. 

I repeat, you must make time. It is at the peril of 
your soul, your eternal interests, your own peace and 
piety, that you neglect God’s Holy Word for the things of 
this life. A neglected Bible often means a lean soul, a 
barren spiritual life, and an unstable religion, Away with 
all excuses about no time. Have less of the newspaper, or 
less time upon your person, or less of literature on other 
subjects, or less of other duties, or even less of sleep, if 
needs be. A lady gave a book-marker to a gentleman on 
condition he would never allow it to remain two days in 
succession opposite the same page. If you can only read 
one thing in any day, let it be the Bible. 
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IV.—YOU SHOULD READ ALL THE BIBLE, 


This takes time ; but it may be done day by day. Large 
numbers are content to read but the smallest portion of 
the Bible, a text here, and another there. Others confine 
their reading largely to the New Testament, and neglect 
the Old Testament. Then others again are passionately 
fond of the Psalms, but know very little of the Prophets. 
You must ever remember all Scripture is given by inspira- 
tion. The Old and New Testaments are but two parts of 
one great whole. God has stamped a Divine majesty upon 
the Old Testament. It is full of the Gospel, and our Lord 
is seen in it all the way through. Indeed, God’s plans and 
purposes concerning your eternal salvation and the salva- 
tion of all believers cannot be fully understood without 
some knowledge of the Old Testament. The two books 
contain one grand scheme of human redemption ; neither 
is complete without the other. You should, therefore, 
make yourself acquainted with the whole of this precious 
treasure. 

As some one has said, you should walk up and down in 
the Bible domain. Try every path; plunge in at the 
prophecies and come out at the Hpistles. Go with the 
patriarchs until you meet the evangelists, and rummage 
and ransack, as children who are not satisfied, when they 
come to a new house, until they know what is in every 
room and into what every door opens. Open every jewel- 
casket, examine the skylights, and know all you can of its 
precious treasures. 


.V.—YOU SHOULD READ THE BIBLE SYSTEMATICALLY, 


The different books in the Old Testament are, for the 
most part, put into the order of their dates, but not always. 
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We cannot enter into details here, but the following will 
help you to arrange your reading so as to get systematic 
knowledge of the whole. The Old Testament has, say, 
four great divisions, and comprises the Books of the Law, 
the Historical Books, the Poetical Books, and the Pro- 
phetical Books. 

The Books of the Law are Genesis to Deuteronomy, in- 
clusive. In these books we learn of the creation of the 
world, the fall of man, the call of Abraham, the selec- 
tion of the Jewish nation as a peculiar people unto the 
Lord, and many other matters we could only have known 
by revelations from God. 

The Historical Books are Joshua to Esther, inclusive. 
In all these books the devout reader will see the pro- 
gress of God’s Providence and learn many lessons of His 
goodness. 

The Poetical Books are Job to Song of Solomon, inclusive. 
These were written at various times ; some of them before 
and some of them after some of the Historical Books. The 
dates at the top of the pages of your reference Bible will 
help you considerably in putting the books in order, though 
too much confidence in these dates must not be placed. 

The Prophetical Books are Isaiah to Malachi, inclusive. 
If you want to read them in the old order of supposed date 
you may take them as follows: Jonah, Joel, Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, Micah, Nahum, Zephaniah (these all prophesied 
before the Lord’s people were carried into captivity), Jere- 
miah, Habakkuk, Ezekiel, Daniel (these prophesied during 
the captivity), Haggai, Zechariah (the last four prophesied 
after the captivity). If you will go through your Old 
Testament in the way I here indicate it will be a new book 
to you. As to the New Testament, you will know how to 
deal with it. Now, my dear friends, I trust you may 
derive much joy and peace, much help and blessing, from 
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the dear old Bible, the light of life, the Word of God, 
Those who read it most love it best. The more you read 
it, the more you will want to read it. A quickened interest 
in the Scriptures quickens our interest in all holy things. 
Neglect of the Bible means a decaying spiritual life. Most 
great revivals have been preceded and accompanied by a 
return to the Word of God, and that has sent men to the 
Son of God. Wycliffe’s great work was to put the Bible 
into the language of the people, and send his Lollard 
preachers to declare its teaching. Whitfield and the 
Wesleys went from Oxford to call the masses of England 
back to the much neglected Bible. If we to-day are getting 
back to Jesus Christ in a more real way than did our 
fathers, it is because for a whole generation our best 
scholars and devoted thinkers have been taking us through 
the Scriptures. The light of the Bible shines hard on the 
cross. ‘The finger of inspiration always points to Calvary. 
To know the Bible well fits a man to live in the sunlight 
of God. 





CHRIST AND LABOUR. 


Passages of Scripture read—Duvt. xxiv. 14, 15; LUKE x, 7. 


“Thou shalt not oppress an hired servant that is poor and needy, 
whether he be of thy brethren, or of thy strangers that are in thy land 
within thy gates. 

** At his day thou shalt give him his hire, neither shall the sun go down 
upon it; for he is poor, and setteth his heart upon it,”—Moszs, 


“The labourer is worthy of his hire.’—JEsSUS CHRIST, 





CHRIST AND LABOUR. 


Jxsus Curist is the best friend the toiling poor ever had. 
The Carpenter of Nazareth understood the labour question 
better than any other person who ever walked our earth. 
A worker Himself, accustomed to labour long, acquainted 
with hard fare, and a full graduate in the inconveniences, 
privations, sufferings, and sorrows inevitably associated with 
labour, He has done and is doing more to better the condi- 
tion of the workers than all other reformers put together. 
The beneficent movements of the age are the outcome of 
His teaching, the direct result of His presence and influ- 
ence among men. All that is noblest and best and that 
makes for good among us is built upon the Rock of Ages. 


HOSPITALS AND ASYLUMS. 


When Christ lived, the lot of the labourer was sad and 
desolate. Humane and philanthropic institutions were 
unknown. If a worker were injured in those days, there 
were no such helps for him as now. ‘The poor were 
despised, neglected, forsaken. But He introduced a new 
era. When Jesus Christ put clay on the eyes of the blind 
man, He laid the foundation of your ophthalmic institutions. 
When He walked up to the leper, He not only looked with 
pity upon him, but touched him, and that touch brought 


. the white-winged dove of hope back to the heart of the 
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despairing man, and sent the blood tingling through his 
veins, carrying new life and health. That touch created 
your hospitals for the cure of disease, and the help of the 
poor. When the fallen sister from the city streets came 
into His presence, and Christ forgave her sin, He placed 
the first stones of all your Magdalen homes for the reclama- 
tion of the erring and deluded. 


TRADES UNIONS. 


Among the movements of to-day “Trades Unionism ” 
‘has a great place. It is to it that many of the workers 
look as the author of their emancipation. Unionism to 
many is the only heaven-sent gospel of hope and peace. It 
has raised the status of the labourer, lessened the hours of 
his toil, increased his wages, provided pay for him when 
out of work, and saved him from the tyranny of those who 
would oppress the hireling in his wages, rob the poor of 
his rights, and grow fat and rich on his overtaxed strength, 
and at the expense of his ease, health, and life. It is to 
his trades union that many a toiler looks as the God- 
appointed way of ushering in that millennium when brother- 
hood shall prevail. 

I wonder that workmen do not see that all the blessings 
which unionism has brought to them are because Christ 
is behind them all. It was His sense of justice and right- 
eousness and brotherhood and equality which seized the 
men who made the unions. Without these, unions would 
not have come into being, and without Christ men could 
have but scant notions of the deep sense of freedom which 
He has engraved upon our hearts, and would not recognise 
the keen sense of justice which He has taught us all. 
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UNBELIEVERS HIS INSTRUMENTS. 


Some labourers may perhaps tell me that I must be 
wrong in this, because many of the movers in the founda- 
tion of labour unions were not believers in Christ, that 
many of them at any rate professed no faith in Him, and 
never acknowledged themselves as His followers. I do not 
forget this. But it makes no difference at all. Did you 
never read in the Bible where it says, “ Surely the wrath 
of man shall praise Thee”? God can use and does use 
even apparent enemies to accomplish His purposes in the 
betterment and salvation of man, both for time and for 
eternity. Unbelievers have often been the instruments of 
Christ. He was the real mover, the real power, the real 
force; and their knowledge of the fact, or want of know- 
ledge of it, made no difference. In the Revelation of John 
there is a passage which speaks of Jesus Christ “‘ the Prince 
of the Kings of the earth.” I interpret that to mean that 
Christ is the power behind all kings. It does not matter 
who sits on the thrones, He, and He alone, is the real 
ruler. And so it is with all improvement in the condition 
of the labourer : He is the moving force. 


THE OLD WOMAN AND THE DEVIL. 


You may have heard the story of the old woman and 
a number of fast young upstarts who played what they 
called a practical joke upon her. She was poor, in need, 
and reduced to great straits. She was a devout Christian, 
and of course came to God in prayer in her trouble. 
Several young fellows, hearing her pray that God might 
send her food, determined to have a lark. They bought a 
quantity of food at a store, and quietly opened her cottage 
door and flung in the food, and got away without the old 
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soul knowing how the food had come. Next day one of 
the fellows called upon her, and she waxed eloquent in the 
praises of the goodness of God, who had sent her such a 
quantity of food so soon after she had prayed for it. 
Whereupon the youngster tried to take her down a bit, 
and to shake her faith in the God who had cared for 
her more than three times the years this jackanapes had 
lived. ‘It wasn’t God at all that sent the food. We 
threw it into your house, and we bought it at the shop 
round the corner; and if you don’t believe it, just run 
round and ask.” Whereupon the old creature said, with 
emphasis, ‘‘I don’t care what you say. If the devil 
himself bought it, it was God that sent him with it.” In 
like manner I assert that, however blessings come to labour, 
Christ is the moving cause. 


LABOUR LEADERS CHRIST’S FOLLOWERS. 


To-day, however, most good men will rejoice that labour 
is led by men who acknowledge Jesus Christ as Prince 
and Saviour. Among the men who are most influential 
and powerful as generals in the great army of organised 
workers, there are not a few who are the lowly followers of 
the “ Labour man of Nazareth.” Some of these are men 
of exceptional ability and character. To them many of us 
look with hope as the God-appointed agents of righteous- 
ness who shall lead armies of labourers to be the hosts of 
the Lord. As Queen Esther was called to the nation and 
to the king’s chamber to save the nation from destruction, 
as John the Baptist was called to be the forerunner of our 
Lord, as Luther was called to lead the movement for the 
emancipation of the intellect of Europe from the thraldom 
of the Pope, and as every minister of the Gospel says he is 
called of God to preach salvation to a lost world, why may 
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not I say that the Christian labour leaders of to-day are 
called of God to save the nation, to be heralds of the 
coming of the day-dawn of the Son of God in the hearts 
of the people, to proclaim freedom in Christ Jesus, and to 
preach complete salvation of body and soul? May not 
these be as much called of the Divine Spirit to preach the 
gospel of better wages, better houses, shorter hours of 
labour, better provision for intellectual joy, destruction 
of those houses of the devil and damnation we call public- 
houses, as any bishop to preach about the Kingdom of 
Heaven? Does not the Kingdom of Heaven, the Kingdom 
of God, as interpreted by Jesus Christ, include all these? 
Is it not as much in harmony with the will of Christ to 
preach to men about “more leisure, more treasure, and 
more pleasure,” as to preach about that often-misunder- 
stood “rest which remains for the people of God” ? 


COLLIERS’ LOCK-OUT. 


Don’t you think that when the labour leaders denounce 
the colliers’ lock-out as unnecessary and wicked, they are 
as much in harmony with the will of God as is the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury when he denounces the poor, hungry 
rascal who steals a loaf of bread to appease his hunger? I 
think if Jesus Christ came to England now and saw what 
is going on among coal-owners, He would say stronger 
words than we have yet heard. We have, say, about a 
quarter of a million of colliers idle because they cannot 
at the bidding of their masters accept a great reduction 
in their wages. Many of those masters are possessed of 
immense fortunes built up on the labour of the colliers, 
whose wages unreduced are barely enough on which to live 
in decency. 
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DOWN A COAL-PIT. 


Did any of you ever go down a coal-pit? Think of the 
miner and his work! Hundreds of feet below the surface 
of the earth, he carries on his very heavy and dangerous 
work. All day long, and day by day, and year by year, he 
works far away down there, where not a single ray of the 
sunshine of heaven can get to him. I have seen him in a 
thin coal-seam lying on a board, dressed as were Adam and 
Eve in the garden of Eden when they had made aprons of 
fig leaves, his body all begrimed with coal dust, channelled 
here and there by the streams of perspiration which ran off 
his body. He is liable at any moment to be crushed to 
death or maimed for life in a fall of roof, to be drowned 
by the sudden flooding of a mine, to be roasted alive in an 
explosion, or smothered in ‘after damp.” I say if any 
man ought to have short hours and long wages, it is the 
collier ; and those who think otherwise should be compelled 
to go down a pit and get coal on the reduced wages for 
twelve months, if they don’t change their opinion before 
that time. 


WORTHY OF HIS HIRE. 


It is not for me here to enter into controversy on the 
subject of the colliers’ lock-out. If it were proper, I should 
have much to say on its wickedness. If it be true, as some 
have said—and said openly and publicly—that this lock- 
out has been forced because some large owners have taken 
contracts for huge quantities of coal at prices so low as to 
be unable to supply them unless they caused a reduction in 
the men’s wages, all good men and all good papers should 
denounce the wickedness. Or if it be true, as has been 
also said, that the lock-out is forced on by some firms who 
wished to get increased prices for the great stocks of coal 
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which they have on the surface, it should be equally decried. 
But in any case it seems to me, as an outsider, to be as 
unnecessary as I think it to be wicked. I cannot help the 
feeling that if Jesus Christ came to interfere in this trouble, 
He would say of the collier, “The labourer is worthy of 
his hire.” : 


THE END. 
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